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NOTICE. 

Tu first Tolame of Trb Spirit or Chambbrs's Joubmal wm 
prefaced by the following pAngraph s— . 

*' Bt the recommendation of a number of their friends and agents, 
Messrs Chambers hare been indaoed to reprint a selection of the 
principal original articles of their Journal ; in order that such 
individuals as might desire to possess those articles in a portable 
dupe, distinct from the mass of compilations and extracts with 
which they were accompanied in the numbers, might be gratified 
in their wish ; and in order that this new series of Essays, in which 
ta attempt has been made, almost for the first time, to delineate 
the maxims and manners of the middlo ranks of society, might 
htye an opportunity, in the shape of a book, of attracting the 
tttention of those by whom it might be overlooked in its original 
form and progressive mode of publication.'* 

To this it is only necessary to add, that the reception of the first 
volume has been such as to induce the authors to publish a second, 
tbe materials of which are chiefly selected firom numbers of the 
Journal, ranging between the forty-seventh and ninety-fifth. 

Edinburgh, May 13» 183S. 
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MONSIEUR MOLLIN. 

Attachments to persons and places are among the most 
ftmOiar sentiments of the human heart ; yet there are 
some Tery mistaken notions respecting them. The gene- 
ral idea is, that they are, or ought to be, as enduring as 
the heart itself ; that no one who has ever cherished either 
friendship for man or love for woman, should change, or 
can change ; and that, let our circumstances or our situa- 
tion on the globe be altered as they may, we must never 
forget the people who formerly were around us, or the spot 
we once called our home. Thus, when we part from a 
friend, whom we are almost certain never to see again, 
we take as many vows of fidelity, and exchange as many 
promises of a dose epistolary correspondence, as if our 
mutual welfare in future depended upon a continued at- 
tachment, or as if any thing else would be a kind of treason 
against one of the most sacred of human sentiments. We 
depart for the new scene and the new society, with des- 
ponding hearts, as if we believed it impossible ever again 
to form such attachments as those we are just breaking. 
It may be whispered to us that there is much pleasure in 
novelty, and that we may perhaps soon forget our old 
inends for the sake of the new, and lose the recollection of 
former scenes in the charm of the present. But we repel 
•these insinuations with a kind of indiguAtion, and resolve, 
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2 SPIRIT OF Chambers's journal. 

I may almost say, to preserve a mournful retrospection ot 
the past. 

Now, the truth is, we are not designed to live upon the 
recollection of either past faces or past scenes. Friend- 
ship and love are not to be supported for any length of 
time without personal intercourse ; nor can any scene ever 
be so important to us in recollection as that in which we 
are immediately placed. Instead of affection being a tan- 
gible object, which we can pledge away for ever, as the 
heart is supposed to be in nonsensical poetry, it is a power 
residing inalienably within us, to be exerted on whatever 
successive objects we are pleased with, the new objects 
regularly attracting a certain quantity of affection away 
from the old, till in the end the old have little or none 
remaining. Some readers will exclaim against this doctrine 
as a most unnatural one ; but in order to convince our* 
selves that it is reaUy correct, let us recollect the fate of 
any one of all the friendships and lo^te we ever cherished. 
Suppose, for instance, the case in which friendships «re 
supposed to be most warm— a school intimacy. Who that 
ever entertained even the most enthusiastic attachment of 
this kind, and, on parting, vowed to write regularly every 
month, if not oftener, ever found that t^he correspondence 
was in the least degree interesting after the first year? A 
few^ fond letters are exchanged, breathing the very spirit of 
old friendship. But soon this becomes tiresome. One of 
the parties happens to delay answering a letter of the other, 
.till he is almost ashamed to do it ; the reply to this is more 
dilatory still ; and at last the correspondence, from which 
so much was expected, ceases altogether. It is much the 
same with tenderer intimacies. Love, to be' lasting, must 
be frequently fed with a sight of the loved object. At a 
distance, other objects are presented, and the affair is at 
length only maintained at the expense of a struggle of prin- 
ciple — ^in which case it is of course no longer love. Nor 
is it wrong that our affections should be thus transferable. 
If we could never love but one woman in the course of 



our lives, t>r experience a fn^Mbhip but for ooe local set 
of friends, we would be miserable creatures indeed. The 
ehances would in that case be ten to one against our ob- 
taining a partner in the least agreeable to us : we would 
probably enjoy both friendihip and love only for one brief 
space inyouthy while happening to be at a particular place, 
fir from our eventual residence. All the rest of life — every 
other part of the world — ^would to us be a waste. Mow, 
as the case really stands, though the scenes, and the friends, 
and the mistresses of youth, are perhaps the most perma^ 
nently endeared, and though it is certainly proper that we 
should not cast o;^ old attachments with an appearance of 
indifference or inconstancy, so as to give pain to those we 
are parting from, we can, nevertheless, find moie or less 
pleasure in aU the scenes which fortune has provided for 
our readence — all the various sets of peo{de among whom 
we are thrown, from the beginning even to the close of 
life— and each successive woman upon whom our power 
of affection has chanced to be exerted. 

About the end of the last war, a considerable number of 
the French officers who had been taken prisoners and sent 
to the depots in Scotland, were liberated upon their word of 
honour, and permitted to reside in the neighbouring towns, 
upon a certain small allowance made to them by our go- 
yemment. Amidst a host of dashing fellows who resided 
on this footing at the ancient burgh of Cairnton, in the 
south of Scotland, there were a few old personages who 
had been captured in the earlier years of the war, and al- 
most grown grey in this species of honourable imprison- 
ment. Spme of these latter personages were so different 
in age and habits from the others—were so entirely, as it 
were, of a different generation or fashion of Frenchmen 
(for every thing about this nation changes in ten years) — 
that tliey hardly seemed to belong to the same country. 
WhUe the gay young officers of the emperor went frolick- 
jqg jalMMit in long surtouts and moustaches, turning the 
I of all the girls, and running into as much debt as 
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sonair," he would say, ** if I ver once more in mil^ owil* 
countrie, and had so much money as I onee had, "^our 
nei^hew, MadenK>iselle Geddes, should not stop Ifil he ver 
one ministair, putting his head into one pulpit ; but I am 
only one pooi^ prisonaii^, with six shillings in de Teek from 
your king — and what can I do with that?** The good old 
man was determined, nevertheless, that the youth should 
not ferget his learning, or sink into the tastes and habits 
proper to his new condition. So, every evening after 
Thomas had returned from his work, he caused him to 
bring forth his books, and heard him execute a translation 
in Virgil or Livy before going to rest. Sometimes this 
was varied by other intellectual exercises, such as the read- 
ing of a novel from the circulating library. Corfebs in 
Search of a Wife, or Thaddeus of Warsaw, or the Far- 
mer of Inglewood Forest, or any other crack book of the 
year 1812, was borrowed at the cheap and easy price of 
eighteenpence a quarter, and read by Thomas to his aunt 
and her lodger, who usually became so much absorbed in the 
interest of the tale, that they heeded for less the progress 
of the war then going on ip Russia, important as it was to 
the interests of both French and English, than they did the 
proceedings of the fictitious hero among a set of characters 
as shadowy as himself. Thus, while an ordinary person 
would have been apt to answer the common question of 
** what news ?" by mentioning that Bonaparte had over- 
thrown the Russian army at the Borodino, poor Lizzie 
Geddes would have been apt to state that Robert Bruce 
had just made his escape from the English court, with his 
horse's shoes put on backwards ; her mind, in fkct, run- 
ning Dpon £he last chapter she had heard read of the Scot- 
tish Chiefs. 

For several years tliis little family lived in humble peace 
and general afffection, with hardly an incident to ruflfle 
the habitual calm. Monsieur Mollin daily exhibited his 
thin shanks, in white cotton stockings, on the beaten foot- 
path in the green, and every evening enjoyed mental plea- 
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sores beside his landlady's fire. Sunday after Sunday, be 
was t» be seen gallanting Miss Geddes to church ; himself 
r^ged out in a clean shirt, exhibiting a profusion of frill, 
and a large New Testament under his left arm ; while she, 
on her part, tried to look as well as possible in a well-saved 
cardinal, first put on about forty years ago ; Thomas bring- 
ing up the rear, in his lecUher cap and corduroys, with al- 
most as much linen fielded oTer his shoulders and back as 
what could be supposed to be in contact with his skin. 
Few persons in Caimton Hved a more blameless life, or 
were more generally respected. 

At length the tranquil contentment of this scene was 
bn^n up by die peace of 1814^ which afibrded to Mon- 
sieur MoUin, for die first time since his capture, anoppor. 
tunity of returning to his native country. Had it been the 
M man's hte to live on and on a prisoner till death, he 
would have been perfectly hi^y in his bonds, for time had 
so completely reconcfled him to the present scene and 
manner of his existence, that he never formed a wish re- 
specting any other. When it came to pass, however, that 
a residenee in Cttrnton was no longer a matter of neces- 
sity, whai a possibility of returning to France actually 
arose, that which, in ordinary circumstances, ought to 
have been hailed a» a Messing, became to him a bitterness 
and a misery. ^' Mademoiselle," said he, '* I must leave 
you — I must go back au mapairie : your long will give me 
no Icmger any money to live upon, and I must see what I can 
do in mine own countrie. It is ires grand malheur — one 
great distress ; 11^1 do not esqpect diat I vfl find any one 
in France to love te imich as 3rou and your nephew. But 
rat can I do? — how shall I pay my lodging? — how shall I 
lire ?" The case was too clear to admit of argument ; and 
Monsieur MolHn, therefore, packed iq> his baggage in an 
old satclKd that had once held Thomas's books, and pre- 
pared to' take his leave. In the first place, however, he 
made two walks each day lor a week, to gather fir-tops, of 
which be was thus able to store up as many as promised to 
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serve for a week after bis departure. He then spAt as 
much money ais he possibly could spare, in purchasing a 
stock of sugar and tea for Miss Geddes ; as likewise a few 
drugs, which she occasionally required for a particular ma- 
lady to which she was subject. On the day when he and 
his fellow-prisoners were appointed to march, it happened 
that Miss Geddes was confined to bed with this indisposi- 
tion — a circumstance that added greatly to his distress. 
''Ah, pauvre Mademoiselle," said he, as with his own 
hand he mixed and brought forward her medicine, **je 
^is hien fache at your maladie — that is, I am not vat you 
csii fashed, but I am sorry — I am penetre with grief, that I 
should have to leave you on your bed of indisposition. 
Come iiO^~-pretie% t;o/re medicine, and make yourself bet- 
ter. Here is de cup ; and I vil leave it on de little table, 
and you must take vdn other teaspoonful in two hours more, 
and de good fiUe, Peggy Dickson, down stairs, she say she 
vil come soon and see if you vant any thing. I have my- ' 
self taken de dirty vater away, and swept in de hearthstone, 
and now let me put in de clothes at your back, and make 
you comfortable. One kiss. Mademoiselle — ^now.adieu — 
God bless you for ever — adieu !" And they separated, 
with tears more bitter, perhaps, than any ever shed by 
youthful lovers when parting to- meet no more. 

About two months after the departure of Monsieur 
Mollin, his friends at Cairnton received a letter from him, 
informing them that he had got back to his native city of 
Bourdeaux, where he had the satisfaction to find that he 
had recently been left heir to a small property, which pro- 
mised to maintain him in comfort during the remaind^ of 
his life. He was distressed, however, to learn that hardly 
any of his relations were alive. The only one in whom h« 
felt the least interested was a young girl, who had for some 
years been an orphan — the daughter of a niece who had 
once been his favourite, and a person, as he described her, 
of the most agreeable properties — quite fitted, he said, to 
become, in a few years, the wife of his young friend 
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Thomas, provided they had an opportunity of seeing each 
other. He complained, however, of the change that had 
taken place in his absence, the effect of which was to ren- 
der his native country &x less kindred to him than even 
Scotland; and " it is not impossible," he added, « that I 
may come back to Caimton, and spend the remainder of 
my days with you." 

This was destined to be the actual consummation of his 
story. About six months after having left his 'humble 
lodging at Caimton, Monsieur Mollin re-appeared on thci 
street, with a sprightly young Frenchwoman leaning on 
his arm. Quite disappointed with his native country and 
its new regime, he had made up his mind to return to the 
quiet little Scottish burgh, where he had spent so many 
^py years, and where dwelt almost ^he oidy two indivi- 
duids of his race in whom he felt the slightest interest. 
The joy of the Goddesses, as may be supposed, was bound- 
less, more especially as Monsieur Mollin took an early 
opportunity of declaring his mtendon to complete the 
education of his friend Thomas, and push him forward in 
' the profession he originally contemplated. In a few days 
the whole of the little party was established in a neat house 
in the suburbs, where it soon became apparent, to the 
delight of the benevdlent Frenchman, that his niece and 
Thomas were exceedin^y taken up about each other. In 
the process of time, the young man obtained a manse, and 
£loise as Sis compauiipn in its occupancy ; and the latter 
days of Mollin aj^Miss G«ddes have been spent in sere- 
nity and happii 
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TURNERS. 

'* TuBMBBs". are a dast of peoplie, so called because they 
regularly take what tbey es^ a tum every Sunday after- 
DooQ befimre dinner. They are a middle-aged order of men, 
married and unmarried ; and you may always know them 
at a distance, eren when they mingle in the crowds of the 
emptying churches, by th^ faces rendered rosy with the 
country air, their shoes somewhat dusty or muddy, and 
the beeasts of their coats blown back over their shoulders, 
as a they were anxious to receive as much of the sm as 
possible. The tinrner is. confined all the week by some 
sedentary employment, to which be sits down every day 
regularly at ten o'clock — ^having first opened, with a neat 
and adroit jerk, the lowest button of h» waistcoat — wad 
from which he does not rise til four, after wMch he takes 
a constitutional watt: till ^e. The arrear of exercise and 
air winch has been gathering during the week, he pays off 
by one good ** tum" on the Sunday afbemoon, having first 
heard the forenoon sermon — or perhaps not — in some re- 
spectable church, such as St Giles's, whkh always pre- 
sents ample scope and verge enough for a great number of 
what may be called skkmishing church-goers. Say he has 
been indulging a little on the Saturday night ; perhi^s a 
brother turner drops in upon hira next forenoon, exactly 
out of time for sermon, and finds him, as the bells are just 
ringing in, beginning to reach his armaflot of bed, and ei^. 
ing for breakfast. In one hour af^eSWhat date, the two 
are seen dropping out at the bottom of the King's Park, 
on the way to Portobello. We say no more. They re- 
turn about four, and falling into the ranks of the church- 
going people, may be singled out, secure as they think 
themselves, by the features we have described. But we 
must look back to the turners and the turner system of 
thirty years since. 

Suppose the High Street of Edinburgh, on a Sunday 
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forenoon about tbat period — a fine summer Sundfff — the 
sun throwing a deep black shade on the south side of the 
street, and brilliantly iUumina^og the north side ; the bells 
of St Giles's just b^inning to stagger to a cessation ; Dr 
Blair past in his gown ; only a few decent citizens, with 
their Wiyes and chHdren, remaining unchurched; these 
evidently about to disappear off the street altogether. A 
small group of middle-aged respectable Lawnmarketeers,- 
who have hitherto been standing at the Cross, as if in- 
tendhig to go into church themseiTes, begin to observe 
^aat the streets are getting, ao empty as to make ikeir ap^ 
pearan<ie a little conspicuous. When the bdl' ceases en- 
tirdy, ihey start a fifttle, as if taken by surprise, and 
muttering something about being too late, psatois begun, 
and so forth, pull out their watches to see if they are ex- 
act with the town clock, cast a few afiectedly CBtelem 
^ces around thern^ and then begm to sidk away in dif- 
ferent dtrecdons, some apparently towards the Tron, others 
towards St Giles's. They never reach those places, how- 
ever. They are absorbed ia closes and stairs upon the 
way. In about half an hour, if you were stationed about 
the Meadow Walk or Bruntsfield Links, you would see 
the same figures come Oozing out at different exits from 
the town, and meet at the Golf- House, or at the Cage, or 
other fdace of rende^oiis, sbad then proceed, in full band, 
in the direction of Currre or the Hunters' Tryste. About 
one o'cbck, Mr J — h — might be seen cooling it through 
Straiton, in the ^[^^t of a slow procession of bellied men, 
his hat tod wig pnfcips borne abft on the end of his stick, 
and a myriad of flies buzzing and humankig in the shape of 
a pennon, from behind his shining pow. Perhaps Cap- 
tain B ■ , of the town-guard, is of the set ; he has a 
brother a farmer about Woodhouselee, anci they intend to 
call there, and be treated to a check of lamb, or something 
of that kind, with a glass of spirits and water, «* for really 
the day is very warm." The talk is of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby and General Bruce, and the Duke of York and 
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the Texel; or, more interesting subject still, the last week's 
proceedings of the Edinburgh volunteers in the Links. 
These &t men, who not only sleep o' nights, but almost 
o* days too, are all Serjeants and corporals in the regiment, 
though, of course, they employ teal veteran seijeants to 
run about planting the little flags to march by, and other 
matters of duty ; it being as much as they can do to go 
through the regular business of the drill. 

•• Ton my honour,** sajrs one, " it was too bad of Jus- 
tice-Clerk Hope to keep us so long upon the ground on 
Thursday. Two mortal hours. I thought I should have 
^nted with the &tigue and the heat together. I declare, 
when we all rushed afterwards into the Golf-House to get 
a draught of porter, I think I drank a whole bottle before 
ever I felt the taste of it. It was all spent upon the mere 
aridity of the soil." 

" It was a terrible drill, indeed,*' remarks another. <* I 
heard Lieutenant Beveridge himself say, that he never 
knew one so fatiguing ; Captain Jardine was quite at a loss 
to know what his lordship meant. That hopping body 

, who was my rear-rank man, tramped down the 

heel of my shoe at the beginning of the drill, and I had to 
march all the time in that state ; I thought I should have 
died of the pain of it." 

*' But what do you think Lord Cathcart said of us,** 
asks another, " after our last review ? Why, he said that 
with Hve hundred such troops he would not be afraid to 
meet the charge of three thousand Frenchmen.*'* 

The turners do not countenance newfangled flashy 
houses of entertainment, which spring up by the wayside 
every now and then, and after a year or two sink again 
into another state of existence. "They are attached to old. 



• ThU was said by difiteentofBcen of every militia regiment xaited dur- 
ing the French war. It was a picUed phrase for review.days« and, we need 
not remark, had little reference to the real merit of any particular corps of 
which it wai said. 
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small, perman^it, thatched alehouses, kept by decent 
toidoW'Wamen^ whose husbands perished many years ago 
by the shooting of quarries, or other accidents, and who 
were then set up in a way of doing by subscription. With 
the snecks of the doors of such houses they are as familiar 
as with their own firesides. They enter the humble quiet 
abode, and in an easy friendly way step into the family 
apartment, where they find the widow compounding be- 
tween God and Mammon (being unable to leave the house 
for church), by sitting in front of an extinct fire, with a 
laige Bible open upon her knees, which she reads with one 
of the eyes of her spirit, while the other is cast backward 
and bemoard, in reflection upon a reckoning there in pro- 



" Well, Mrs Simpson, how are you the day ? Very 
warm weather. When did you hear from your son Wil- 
liam ? And how is John getting on now ?" 

" Oh, sir," answers the widow, " William's still with 
the army, in Holland ; i)ut I heard fi>ae him Utely, and, 
thank heaven, he keeps his health. John has been in the 
Hielands for mair than a year, and he's now gardener to 
Mr M'Scandlish of Dronascandlish — some gait about Ba- 
denoch, I think they ca' it." 

*' And is your dochter Jean still in her place with Mr 
Smith, in Edinburgh ?" 

*' Ou ay, sir ; and she has got an addition of ten shillings 
a-year to her wages." 

After some chat of this kind, the result of a sincere in- 
terest which the Messrs Tuiiierstake in the affairs of the 
widow once a-week, some undertoned communications pass 
amongst them — whispers, and mutterings, and unsyllabled 
sounds — concerning neither they nor any other body knows 
what, but which at last take shape and language — " Ay, 
a mOe iphitt and water ;" their minds, be it remarked, 
having been all alike made up upon the subject, without 
communication, for the last two miles of the road, though 
nobody 3ikes to pronounce the exact words till a certain 
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trace of the general wish is mutually ))ercdved through 
the hum of discussioQ. ** Ay," at last says one aloud, 
after the sounds have been advancing gradually to speech 
for a quarter of a minute, ''a little spirits and water." 
The widow parades the desired liquor, which is no sooner 
set upon the table than they commence with renewed ve- 
hemence to wipe their dewy foreheads, and remark upon Che 
heat of the day, although they had ceased to do so almost 
immediately after entering the house. As there is only a 
single tumbler, one who assumes the office of high priest of 
the stoup, presents a little of the fluid to his neighbour, 
who says, however, with a disinterested air and hurried 
tone, ** Be doing yoursel', BIr . , be doing yoursd* — 
I'm in nae hurry" — though in secret he is all the time ab- 
solutely burning to be at it ; and then, taking up the water, 
he says, ** Tell me when to stop," and so pours theprc^r 
modicum of that less generous fluid upon the spirits already 
in the ^ass, '* Hech, that's refreshing !" is the exclama- 
tion of each, as he sets down the empty rummer. « We've 
had a long walk. I dinna ken the time when I was so 
thirsty before." ** Good whisky that," says one ; ** Cle- 
mie's Wells, I suppose." " A wee thocht of a goo,"* 
says another, **but good whiiky,'* " I thought," says a 
third, tasting a little of it raw, with a very knowing air, and 
a peculiar compression of the lips, and shutting of the eyes, 
'* I thought it had a kind o' took,i Where d'ye get this, 

mistress?" «* Ou, I deal wi* Mr G , i' the Bow-fit. 

We juist get aye the twa gallons as ither twa's dune. He's 

an egtromar deoeni man, Mr G " They then enter 

into extensive conversation with the widow about the im- 
provements of the country-side, and the late deaths and 
marriages among the inhabitants. * * That's a fine new gate 
Mortonha' is building." Or, ** that's an excellent crop of 
beare behind the house, Mrs Simpson," Or, " Mrs H. of 

• Gout— Fr. taste. 

t Thb woid« we sutptet, if btfOBderen Dr Jomiessn. 
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C. has had « MD latdf , I bear." Or whate¥er else. The 
object is to keep vp an apparently interested talk, or what 
Haggart woidd have- styled gammon, for the landlady, till 
they are fully gratified with liquor. Afterwards they stroll 
back to town in a cool light way^ with their sticks at the 
advance, and tiieir kpds drifting far orer their shoulders in 
the wind. 

Sometimes turners are very much annoyed by the weather. 
At setting out, they are by no means critical about the sky. 
They hope for good weather so fondly, that they will 
kardty permit themsel'ves to suppose that it can be any 
tbi^g but fiur. If either the sky, however, is overcast, at a 
few straggling drops from some passing cloud are felt upon 
the cheeks, then it is curious to observe how they coax, 
as it were, the powers of the air, and extract, like true 
pUMophers, good out of eiil. *< A little dull, I think: 
clouds high, though." '< Draw to heat, I think." ** Likely 
clear up about twelve o'clock." *< Only a few drops : good 
to lay the dust." *< Too much wind to be much rain." 
^' A little rain do much good : help to lay the wind." 
Sometimes it is ** the rain to lay the wincC" sometimes 
** the wind to lay the rain," but there is always some con- 
solation--alway8 some shelter, at least from the dread of a 
deluge. If the rain come seriously on when they are per- 
haps one mile out of town, ** Oh, never mind ; soon be at 
Mrs Thomson's." Sometimes, however, a traitor to the 
cause of tummg remarks, as he contemplates the soaking 
of his clothes, *< It would have been better, perhaps, if we 
had been all at church ;" a sentiment that falls upon the 
poor company like ten additional bucketfuls. Another, 
however, chancing to look up, says, cheerfully, ** Clearing 
in the west ! — ^we'll have a fine day yet ;" when again 
all is joy ; and Mrs Thomson's door is passed, that not 
being ** the house," "A mere skiff, after all: nothing to 
speak of. The folk at Pennycuik are getting it, though." 

There is a certain class of turners who have a particu- 
lar pendant for Leith Pier, as the otject and goal of a 
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walk. <* A turn to the end of Leith Pier" used to be a 
nice neat thing, just sufficient to give a keener relish for 
the jigot of mutton done to a turn at home, and to be par- 
taken of at five. They used to drop down Leith Walk 
or the Easter Road, at the rate of two knots and a half 
in the hour ; and when they had reached the end of the 
pier, they would stand listlessly for a quarter of an hour, 
gazing over the parapet, and casting their minds, as it were, 
abroad upon the waters. This has long been a favourite 
walk, we suspect, among the turners ; for in the acts passed 
in the reign of Ring William against Sabbath*breaking, the 
Castlehill, the King's Park, and Leiih Pier,, are the pro- 
menades particularly pointed out as most frequented by the 
public. Judge, then, how the race and order of turners 
have felt of late at seeing the end of the pier, or what had 
been the end from time immemorial, converted into a 
middle, by the elongation of the mole towards the MarteUo 
Tower ! Was not that a matter for despair ? A friend, 
who enters fuUy into the feelings and associations of '' the 
turners," is of belief that they have not yet acknowledged 
the wooden addition as a part of the pier proper s just as 
some stately old government of the east of Europe might 
refuse to sanction a new-set-up country made outof a pro- 
vince in the west, and which pretended to have a. king of 
its own. They cannot awsy with this unseemly upstart 
thing, or piece of work, which has disturbed their souls 
with new and untoward ideas. In short, the novelty of the 
lengthened pier has destroyed all their comfort in this walk ; 
and while the managers of the work are congratulating 
themselves and the public on its advantages for the har- 
bour, they little think how much mischief it has occasioned 
among the TuaNias.* 



• The English and inrovincUl retder will, it is hoped, make some allow- 
ahce for the locality of this article: there is little reason to doubt that cor- 
responding characters are to be found standing in the same relation to corres- 
fionding places in and about every luge town in the empirt. The Editors 
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" Bt the bye, do you kaow wlio that gentedJooking youDg 
man is, that I see coastaatfy hangtng about the Wilsons ? 
Go where I will, I am sure to see him along with one or 
other of the yoaog ladies. Last Wednesday night, hay- 
ing occasion to call on Mrs Wilson aboirt the character of 
a servant, whom did I see stuck up in a corner of die sofa 
but this same young gentleman, diyiMStng with Bliss Jessy, 
if I understood it rightly, the merits of a patem thread- 
paper ? I next night saw him with them in the pit of the 
Theatre, the third seat from the orchestra ; and I am po- 
sitive that he is ten times oflener in their seat at church 
than in his own, wherever that may be." Such is the sort 
of question that some well iWfnntng but curious female 
controller-general of society puts cm observiag a danger 
in high practice. The dai^ers are a class of young men 
belonging to some idle profession, who are never i happy 
unless they be on terms of intimate acquaintance in fiimi- 
lies having one or two daughters come to a marriageable 
time of life. Having effected an introduction, it is impos- 
sible to tell how — most likely at a souree, where he made 
quite a sensation by dancing the Lancen in a first-rate 
style, or throii^h means of another dangler or friend of the 
fenuly, or, what is moie likely still, through acquaintance 
with a brother of the young ladies, picked up at a fencing 
school — the danger fells into a habit of dropping in at all 
seasons ; and in a short time, from being a good-looking 
young man, and of tolerable .address, becomes a privileged 
person in the household. If there be any dinner, tea, or 
supper party, Mr Brown is sure to be put down first in 
the list, or is there of his own accord ; and fi*om his ite- 



tt the same time hope that the burlesque which lurks at the bottom of the 
article will l)e ohvkNU enough to satisfy those who consider the trespasses of 
the tuxnoi in their more sexiotts lighL 
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quent appearances on such occasions, a certain kind of 
underiUmding as to his motives prevails among all descrip- 
tions of regular visitors. The dangler thus makes himself 
a species of necessary evil in the family. He brings all 
the floating small-talk of the town to the young ladies ; 
speaks to them about concerts, players, and charity ser- 
mons ; helps the tea-kettle, and has a habit of saying ** al- 
low me," and making a movement as if to rise, when any 
thing is to be lifted ; converses on the prevailing colour in 
the new winter dresses, and leads the laugh when any thing 
droll is mentioned. When Miss Jessy and Miss Sally go 
out for a walk, or on any errand of duty, the dangler has 
a knack of hitting the exact time they are to leave the 
house, and, with an inclination, offers his arm, but always 
has a tendency to be on the side next Miss Jessy. " At 
kirk or at nuurket," the dangler acts the obliging young 
man, being equally ready to carry a parasol, or look out 
the place in the Bible or Psalmbook. The dangler, in 
short, is indefatigable in his services, and so, as a matter of 
course, all the world put him down as a favoured suitor of 
one or other of the young ladies. ** Take my word for it,**" 
says Mrs Gavine to her friend Mrs Brotherstone, ** it is 
St set thing that young Tom Brown is after Jessy Wilson, 
and there's no doubt he'll get her too. I'm sure they've 
been long enough in making it up at any rate ; for, to my 
certain knowledge, he used to call when they lived in 
George Street, and that is more than three years since." 
** Indeed," replies the party addressed, " I'm not so sure 
about it as all that. I have always had my own opinion 
that he is one of those flirting fdlows that never know 
their own mind for three minutes at a time, and, whatever 
they do, take alwa3rs good care never to come to the point. 
However, I dare say he gets enough of encouragement, and 
they may take their own way of it, for me. Had the father 
not been a poor silly man, he would have settled the mat- 
ter long ere this." There are strong grounds for belief that 
Mrs Broiherstone is not far from the truth in her opinion 
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of our hero, Mr Brown. Under the indistinct idea that he 
is in fove with a young lady, when he is no such thing, the 
dangling genteel young man haunts her wherever she goes, 
gets recognised by her father or mother as a suitable enough 
match for their daughter, flirts about her for a year or two, 
without, be it remarked, ever having spoken a word to her 
of personal esteem or attachment, yet insinuated himself 
so far into her good graces by his actions and looks — his 
eyerlasting dangling — that he knows he could get her at any 
time for the asking : then, behold when he sees he can 
secure another with a better fortune, or, in Ills eyes, some 
other great recommendation, he leaves the long assiduously- 
courted youi^ lady to pine over her solitary fete. How 
often is this the case in the middle ranks of life ! How 
many hundreds and thousands of amiable young women 
have had cause to rue that they ever gave aajr permanent 
encouragement to a dangler ! Such a character acts like a 
blight on the fate of a young lady ; for he not only con- 
sumes her valuable time, and distracts her feelings, but 
prevents real and modest admirers from making advances ; 
wherefore in the end she has perhaps to marry a person of 
inferior respectability, or remain on the list of old maids. 
Such a result certainly constitutes dangling a high offence. 
Heedless of the havoc he is committing in the fate of the 
young lady ; not reflecting that what has been simple kill- 
ing of time or amusement to him has been protracted 
torture to a sensitive female, who probably all the while 
pardons him, from the impression that he is only waiting 
till he can conveniently mtike a declaration, he either starts 
offaftter a new object, or grows cool in his attentions, after 
the bloom of her youth is fled. Yet we liave known dang^ 
lers deservedly caught in their own cunning devices. The 
eldest daughter of the family, to whoin^ has long been in 
his own opinion attached, is carried (wfbs it were, out of 
his very grasp, when he thought hims^most secure ; and 
he probfid>ly enters into a campaign of dangling with the 
younger ; but she is also married before he has time to 
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make up liis resolatioB, and he is left in a queerish, desolate 
coDdiCion. In such cases we have known the dangler of half- 
a-dozen years pretend to feel hurt, and actually ** wonder" 
how Miss Wilson or Miss Any4x>dy-ebe *< was in such a 
hurry to get off, for it was wdl known to her that nohody 
felt 80 much attached to her as himtelf" Such is the non- 
sense of a disconcerted dai^er. He breaks his acquaint- 
ance with the family *< which has used him so very ill," 
and looks about him for means of revenge in marrying some 
"extraordinary great match." He procures an acquaint- 
ance with the accomplished and elegant Miss Blackitt, who 
lives with her aunt in the Crescent, and who, it is cur- 
rently reported, has three thousand pounds at her own 
disposal, besides expectations from her uncle, the lieutenant- 
colonel in India. The aunt, who is a knowing hand in 
the science of danglmg, encourages his addresses, but takes 
care not to be long in fixing him, by asking him with an air 
(some day about twenty minutes past twelve o'clock, when 
he had called in a pair of washed gloves to escort the 
young lady to the Exhibition) ** what his intentions are re- 
garding her niece." Of course, Mr Brown protests — 
rather in a flutter, however — that his " intentions" are be- 
yond aU measure ** honourable." The marriage in such a 
case soon ensues, and the danger is delightfully noosed 
with a girl who, according to the report of the controUers- 
general of ikke neighbourhood, ** cannot put on her own 
clothes," " who has not a penny of fortune," no expecta- 
tions from her uncle in India — he being a married man 
with five mulatto daughters — and who, consequently, to 
sum up the story, must make the dangler miserable for all 
the rest of his IHe. 
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THE WIFE-CARLE/ 

Nothing ean be more obrious to remark, than that some 
people bear less of the characteristics of their own than 
of the opposite sex. We meet every day in life with clever, 
masculine, roughish characters in female attire, who per. 
haps do no grace whatever to their own sex, but yet, as 
every body conspires to say of them, •* would make excel- 
lent men." On the other hand, we as often find a quiet 
tame kind of man, who has all the features of the old wife 
about him, even in his one-and-twentieth year, and who, 
vacillating as it were between the two sexes, is despised 
by his fellow-men, and hardly tolerated by the women, 
with whom he is so constantly seeking to consort, and 
whose manners he seems so anxious to imitate. 

An individual of the latter kind is distingubhed in his 
earliest petticoats — even before he has well left the nur- 
«ery. He is then a poor, peepy wretch, with blear eyes, 
and one everlasting dingy nightcap, constantly sitting by 
the fire, to the great annoyance of the nurse, who frequently 
declares him to be more of an infant than even his younger 
brother the baby. As he grows up, instead of falling into 
the ranks of other boys, and coming home occasionally 
with his garments rent from top to bottom, or two of his 
foreteeth borne by his side on the boards of his book, or 
any other jolly mischance, such as boys arc so perpetually 
filing into, he still clings to the fireside, where he does a 
thousand little good offices for the culinary deities, by 
whom, nevertheless, he is far less kindly treated than the 
nidest of his brethren. He is even perhaps caught some 
day playing at the pall-all with the girls, or perhaps snug 



* This article appeared in the 49th number of the Journal, under the 
title of Tft« Domestic Man, That UUe, having appeared to some to convey 
«ki«l of sarcasm at various highly estimable virtues, is here changed for one 
*Uft is perhaps in f ome respects more approinriate. 
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in one ofthe remotest corners of their channel-stone houses, 
and trying with all his pains to make up a flower-plot for 
thera with the heads of decapitated cowslips. He is then, 
if a Scottish boy, fairly in for the nickname of ** the lassie,** 
than which nothing could well be more intolerable to most 
boys, though in his case it is submitted to with a helpless 
and dawdling resignation. As years advance, he becomes 
a careful copyer of all kinds of useful family receipts from 
old books and newspapers. In a commonplace book which 
he keeps, the first entry is, ** a way to make good ink,** 
then ** another way to make ink," and then a way ** to 
make red ink" — though, be it remarked, he has no earthly 
prospect of ever acting upon these receipts. He has also 
a box, secured by a small padlock, wherein he has gathered 
thousands of little odd articles, which he barters with less 
adroit, though perhaps more robust companions, for things 
of greater value ; sometimes adding to his stock by ex- 
changing three rides of his father's horse to the water for 
a penknife, or giving a trifling toy for some solidly usefVil 
article, to which its possessor had become indifferent, but 
always taking care that the thing got shall be a degree bet- 
ter tlian the thing given. 

When individuals of this kind reach their twenty-second 
or twenty-third year, it is clearly perceived that they are 
to become wife-carles. Some prophesy that their wives 
will have an easy time of it with them, so attentive are 
they, and so thoroughly versed in all the most approved 
rules of conducting an establishment : others maintain that 
their spouses will be rendered miserable, by the endless 
interferences of the gentleman, and by the difficulty of sa- 
tisfying the expectations of persons so finical ; but on one 
thing all are agreed, namely, that there is no chance of their 
long continuing bachelors. 

Well, married they certainly are, sooner than most other 
young fellows ; for their accurate and sedulous habits fit 
them to be good men of business, and they speedily obtain 
a settlement in life. Now it is that their darling occupa- 
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tions may be properly said to commence, and their qualifi- 
cations to be most strikingly and usefully devdoped. Their 
pleasure lies in home, and they set in good earnest about 
mahing it delightful. They draw around them, with in. 
oredible pains, comforts and conveniences of every kind, 
and tlieir ingenuity is exerted in a thousand ways to accom- 
plish objects which to most people would appear trifling 
in the extreme, but which are to them of the highest im- 
portance. Abroad, our heroes are a good deal laughed at 
for what are called their fiddle-fiiddling pn^nsities. They 
employ as much pains to demonstrate to you the propriety 
and possibility of saving twopence in some matter of house- 
hold expense once a-year, as another would do to eluci- 
date and enforce a scheme of retrenchment whfch was to 
lessen the burdens of the nation by as many millions. 
They grudge no part of the price of an article except the 
half)^nny which goes to complete the sum; but they 
grudge it grievously ; and what other people pay a shilling 
for, it is the study and business of their lives to procure 
equally good for elevenpence-halfpenny. Infinite is the 
labour they bestow to carry their point ; and as they are 
indefatigable, so they are in the end generally successful. 
This habit of being solicitous about trifles lowers them, as 
has been said, not a little in the estimation of many. But 
it is surprising what an impression is produced upon one 
who has made them the subject of ridicule, if he pay a 
visit to the house of a wife-carle, and become a witness 
of the effects of a judicious economy. He is compelled 
to acknowledge the superior tact of his friend, when he 
observes the regularity of his household arrangements : 
there is nothing wanting, and nothing where it should not 
he ; every thing is good of its kind, and adjusted with the 
nicest skill. Every article around him has its history- 
Not one of them but was procured by the intervention of 
a number of trusty agents, and by a series of skilful negotia- 
tions. He is not one of those witless persons, who, when 
a thmg can no longer be wanted, have no other resource 
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but to go stra^lit into the market aod buy k ; he sees a 
long way before him, by which means he has time not only 
to look about and make a choice, but to be cautious in clos- 
ing a bargain, and to obtain the best terms by appearing 
not to ewe whether he get the goods or not. Then he 
has numerous friends, through whose interest with trades- 
men he procures things both better and cheaper than cus- 
tomary. Thus his cellar is stocked, not by a general order 
to a spirit merchant ; but be knows a person wlio has a 
near relation connected with a brewery, and through this 
medium he is supplied with superior porter and ales ; he 
has a fifth, sixth, or seventh cousin, who in a voyage to 
the Low Countries contracted a friendship with a Dutch 
captain — so he is secure of the best Hollands ; he pos- 
sesses channels of communication even with the Highland 
smugglers, and would scorn to offer a guest any tiling but 
the genuine peat-reek. Every thing comes to him from 
authentic sources in tl» same manner, and the secret his- 
tory of all his various transactions furnishes him with never- 
failing subjects of conversation. It is in this sphere that 
the owner feels the triumph of his genius, and besets him- 
self down in the midst of the comforts he has accumulated 
— a happy man. 

We shall only specify one particular in which the talents 
of the wife-carle shine pre-eminent. Reader, were you 
ever in Edinburgh after a fall of snow which had continued 
for three days without intermission ? Bands of labourers 
issue forth, armed with shovels, to clear the pavements, in 
doing which they throw up an entrenchment of snow on 
each side of the street, so high that the few passengers 
cannot discern more than the hats of those on the opposite 
footpath. The voice of the fishwives is silent, and not a car$ 
attempts a passage through the streets. A physician's 
carriage may be observed here and there dragged slowly 
along by four horses, and a hackney coach making its way 
still more slowly, the additional horses yoked with traces 
manifestly got up for the occasion, being formed of ropes 
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not of the freshest kind. All intercourse and bosiness 
seems to be at a stand for the time, and the only thio^ peo- 
ple can do is to refflain at home, and read in the newspa- 
pers accounts of roads bloeked up in erery directioo, and 
of valorous mail-coach guards, who, when their yehides 
could be taken no &rther» abandoned them, and, through 
paths knee-deep with snow, and with the drift coming ab- 
solutely in shovelfuls into their faces, carried the bags in 
safety to the next post-town. In this period of desolation 
the price of coed mounts rapidly. This is a matter which 
comes home to the toes and fingers of every man, and the 
panic is consequently great and universal. As is usual in 
times of alarm, ezaggen^n fiies abroad, and represents 
the ease in its worst colours. Reports are propi^ated that 
there is not a ton in store, either at the canal or railway 
(fepot. On every side are echoed expressions of dismay 
and of astonishment that the dealers should have been so 
exceedingly improvicfent; and then, again, people che<^ 
themselves by the reflection, that even although plenty of 
coals could be bought at the accustomed stations, there Is 
no possibility of getting them conveyed home. Many an 
anxious and unwonted countenance is intruded, by way of 
committee of inquiry, into the gloomy regions of the coal- 
hole ; and the cave of Trophonins had no such effect in 
lei^hening the features of those who vkited it, as is pro- 
duced by the investigation of these empt3r^ and therefore 
dismal recesses. Numbers of gentlemen, corpulent and 
otherwise, return with the appalling intelligence to their 
todies, and abandon themselves to despair by the side of 
their expiring parlour fires, the wintry wind whistling a 
dreary chorus to thdr lamentations. In the midst of this 
universal consternation, the wife-carle remains undismayed. 
Harassed by no anticipations of uncooked victuals, and of 
fingers blue with cold, he lifts his poker, smashes a large 
{Mece of coal in the grate, and plants himself for business 
or relaxation in front of a fire that bids frost and the fear 
of it avaunt. His winter stodL of fuel was laid in long be- 
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fore, of the best kind, and at a reasonable rate ; and he 
has now the satis^tion of lencMng a small quantity to boil 
the p«t of Mr Temporary, who, when he saw the carts 
unloading their culmy stores at the door of his provident 
neighbour, thought he had made a hit in twitting him, that 
** surely he meant to roast an election dinner in his house." 



A TALE OF TITE PASSIONS. 

On the east coast of Scotland, there is a pleasant little yil. 
lage, within a quarter of a mile of the sea, chiefly inhabited 
by fishermen. Of this place I was, about thirty years ago, 
an inhabitant ; and as I am fond of obserying the lights 
and shades in character among the lower class, where in 
general concealment of the natural disposition is least prac- 
tised, I quickly got acquainted with my humble neighbours. 
It was thus not long before I knew the history, and could 
estimate the feelings, of many individuals, who, though un- 
known to fame, passed not away without leaving a moral 
lesson behind them. In most small communities there is 
some one who is singed out by their fellows as possessing 
some advantage over them, which is either real or imagi- 
nary. Among the dwellers in this sequestered spot, there 
was an old woman, named Margaret Dun, who was ho- 
noured by a celebrity arising from a cause which will be at 
once acknowledged to come under the head of the latter. 
I have said honoured, but it may be doubted whether the 
term is properly applied, when it is told, that, instead of 
the name I have mentioned, that of Peg the Wiich was 
more frequently applied to her. How she first acquired 
her reputation as an emissary of Satan, I could not learn. 
Probably it was from her sagacity in frequently pr<^esy. 
ing about her neighbours' concerns what came to pass, and 
from her possessing a bold determined spirit, which seldom 
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BiJleA to carry her through any enterprise in which she en- 
gaged, and which caused her to be more prosperous in her 
domestic concerns than is generaUy the &te of tho8« in her 
class who do not possess the same energy of mind. Be 
this as it may, the light m which she was regarded by the 
people around her, made her view their ignorance with 
scorn, not unmixed with resentment, and had the effect of 
confining her sympathies within the narrow boundary of 
her own &mily, where she ruled with an undisputed and 
despotic sway. But though her authority oyer her chil- 
dren was imperious, it was in general cheerfully obeyed, 
for she was neither peevish nor sullen in her intercourse 
with them, and had always attended so diligently to all 
thdr wants, that they both loved and respected her. 

At the time I first became acquainted with this woman, 
she had recendy lost some of her children, and her family 
then cmisisted only of two sons and her husband. John 
Dun, the gud^nan, was a mason by trade, and considered 
so clever at his business, that there was hardly a house or 
onstead erected for many miles round without his aid. 
Being thus much employed at a distance from home, his 
wife became the entirie manager of the money earned by 
bis industry, and laid it out so judiciously, that hh cottage 
exhibited many little comforts unknown in those of his 
less fortunate neighbours. This was so apparent to aU, 
that it excited a d^ee of envy, which continued to ac- 
count for it in the old way ; and many were the rumours 
that reached her ears of the effbct of the supernatural gifts 
with which she was supposed to be endowed. Indignant 
at their folly, and wearied by their obstinate adherence to 
it, she at length determined to use her imputed character 
as a means of making the whole village subservient to her 
will ; nor was there one in4ividual who had the hardihood 
to resist it. I have no doid^t but much of this strailge in- 
fluence was owing to the peculiar situation of the place, 
and tile occupation of its inlabitants, whose bread was 
procured on the &ce of the mighty deep. - ..SaSors in gene- 
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ral are prone tosuperfititkm, and it is in vain that the wdl. 
educated and finn-miBded among them deny the charge. 
The iwters of the .sea are aa a mighty veO thrown over in. 
numerable mysteriea ; and where is the sailor or the isher- 
man who has not in fimcy, aniid a knely watch, had it 
pertiaUy lifted, and some of them revealed to him^^who 
has not held some communication with the world beneath 
him, and is thus led to beliere that there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of m the philosophy 
of landsmen ? The superstition of the ignorant leads to a 
belief in charms and amulets, and none oi Margaret's neigh- 
hours would venture to sea without havmg about his per- 
son a piece of the mountain-ash, or, as it is more usuaHy 
called in Scotland, the rowan-tree, which flourished in her 
little garden. Happy was the man who received this vidu- 
able boon from her own hand, for then a portion of her 
good-will was supposed to go with this potent charm, 
which ensured him a prosperous voyage and a boatful of 
fish, some of which he seldom fiuled to appropriate to her 
use. In short, had Margaret's disposition been greedy, 
she might have exacted from her poor neighbours aU her 
living ; but she contented herself with now and then re- 
ceiving vt)luntary gifis, and only liinting to the smaU farm- 
ers in the neighbourhood that they might bring her home 
a sadc or two of coals on their carts from the pits, free of 
the costs of carriage. At the time of casting peats, a «- 
mibr hint was given, and each one at the moss contributed 
a share toward the stack destined for her use. 

Thus things went on for some years, till her eldest son 
attained the age of twenty, and her youngest, of seventeen 
years, and she lost her husband, who was killed by a fall 
from a building. Her eldest son now took the place of his 
&ther, for both he and his brother hai been bred to their 
father's business, and the son and appr^itice of so good a 
workman did not fail to find emplc^noMnt. StiU his win- 
nings, it may be supposed, were not equal to his fitther's. 
Tiiis, however, was no source of discontent to his mother. 
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as long as tiiey were aXi poured into her lap, and as long as 
she was obe3Fed, and ker al>solote sway still submitted to. 
But the time came when each succeeding week showed her, 
in some instance, that a change in the disposition of her 
ftrst4)om was rapkHy taking place ; and as she watched 
him with a jealous eye, she saw Um gradually beginning to 
assert fab independence as the chief supporter of tlie family. 
While her husband lived, she had ruled her sons with un. 
questioned authority, nor ever seemed to dream of any 
change taking place in her right of control. James now 
no k>Bger owned this authority as to his movements, but 
took woric near or at a distance, just as it suited his fancy, 
without asking her consent ; and when reproved by his 
mother, and threatened with her severe displeasure, he got 
angry, and so far forgot himself as to threaten in return. 
This was soraethmg altogether new to the imperious spirit 
of the widowed woman, whose will had so seldom been 
disputed. It seemed more bitter to her than if aH the rest 
of mankind had risen up against her, that the son who used 
to submit, without reply, to aU her mandates, should break 
thnH^ the trammels of the strict government to which she 
had subjected him from infancy, and brave all at once her 
utmost displeasure. It was too much for the indulged and 
haughty spirit of one who had, in her humble sphere, 
reigned indoors and out ; and though these struggles for 
the mastery between her and her eldest son lasted for a 
while, they became at length too violent to admit of th«jr 
dweHing tc^ther. James did not, however, leave his 
mother's house without regret. Though he possessed too 
much of her own evil pride to confess it, and endeavoured 
to salve his conscience for taking so rash a step by per- 
suadirg himself that he was forced to it by his mother's 
harshness, yet, had lie understood and done justice to her 
fedings, he would not have wounded them so deeply ; he 
would have recoUetted that much of the stem manner of 
which lie complained had been the result of the peculiar 
situation In which she had been placed, fot he was not ig- 
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ift>rant of the aspersions which it pleased her foolish neigh* 
hours to cast upon her. He would also have felt, that, if 
she had ruled her children strictly, she had ever shown 
that she loved them with an intensity, out of which, in 
fact, their present quarreb had arisen ; for she was tor- 
mented with a jealous fear that she liad lost her influence 
over his heart as well as over his conduct. Something 
of all this did come across and smite the conscience of 
James, after he had quitted his mother's house, and he re- 
turned to tell her, that tliough he could not live with her 
any longer, it was his intention to give her half of his wages. 
This offer was, however, rejected by the misguided mother, 
with scorn and acrimony, as a bounty which was to be 
doled forth to her by a son who was voluntarily forsaking 
her, and depriving her, in her old age, of his society and 
protection ; and, full of this bitter feeling, she exhausted 
every epithet of contumely and reproach, until the young 
man, who, I have said, possessed but too much of her own 
unhallowed spirit, was so exasperated, that he rushed from 
under the roof where he had drawn his first breath, with 
an oath never to enter beneath it again. Little, alas ! did 
he dream of the dark future, or of the fate that was once 
more to place him under its shelter ; and as little did the 
mother anticipate the burden of woe she was laying up 
in store for herself^ while giving way to her evil pride — thut 
unhallowed passion, with which no Christian virtue can 
dwell, and which blights alike the intercourse of mortals 
with heaven and with earth. Three years passed away 
without any reconciliation taking place between James and 
his offended mother, in whose heart there still rankled the 
deepest resentment against him. But during the third year, 
this hostility was less painful, as he removed firom the vil. 
}age, in consequence of obtaining a large and lucrative job 
about thirty miles distant from the coast. 

. It was in one of my soUtary rambles by the sea-side 
that I encountered Margaret some time afler her eldest son 
left the village. She was sitting on a little grassy hillock. 
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ooder the shelter of a hedge, which grew wilifly oVer the 
spot. At some little distance, on the sea-beach, I per- 
cei?ed a number of women and children, who had assem- 
bled there for the purpose of procuring Aiel. While the 
women were digging up the stubborn roots of the whin, the 
elder children were e¥ery now and then bringing portions 
of them, which they reared in little heaps on the grass 
tound the place where Margaret sat, her siiare of the task 
being to c&reot them in the dividing of the roots into pieces 
of a convenient size fbc carrying home, and to pick out 
what she chose for herself. 

I had been in .the habit of visiting Margaret's cottage for 
some years, and now greeting her as an acquaintance, I sat 
down beside her. This woman had been handsome in her 
youtliy and, now at the age of nearly sixty, was yet so, in 
81 far as she still retained her tall form unbent, and her 
dark eye undimmed, while her coal-black hair was but slightly 
grizzled. After the first salutations had passed, I remarked 
that I had not seen her youngest son for some time, and 
inquired where he was, when she informed me he had gone 
some distance up the country to build dykes for a gentle- 
man who lived near, but had a distant farm, and gave him 
the most of his work when at home. '* And tliis being 
the case,** she continued, ** I could not refuse to let him 
go ; but I have had many an eerie night since he left me ; 
for when he is at home, I never get leave to weary/' 
Here I remarked what a fine-looking young man he had 
grown, and that I was happy to hear he was so good a son. 
Margaret fixed upon me her keen eyes, which sparkled 
with delight. " Ay,*' she said ; "is not my Willie a gal- 
lant youth ? — ^he is six feet high, and not out twenty years 
of age yet. He may match ony gentle in the land for look 
part, and is as guid as he is bonny; and weel does he make 
up to me for all I hae lost. Oh,** she continued with fer- 
vour, <* he is husband, and son, and daughter to me ; may 
God bless him for it 1" 

Every look and tone of voice vouched for the truth of 
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what she said, and told that she had set up this youth as 
the idol of her heart, and given him there that place which 
it is sin to bestow on one of earthly mould. All recollec- 
tiou of her eldest son seemed to have passed away from her 
mind, for she never, as I was informed, alluded to him on 
any occasion. I ventured, nevertheless, to ask where 
James was, and to express a hope that they were better 
friends. As I uttered these words, she rose up with her 
face flushed, and her eyes flashing vnth anger, and giving 
me an indignant ^ance, She said haughtily, ** Hardly ony 
body is sae unceevil as to mention him to me." 

Grieved to see that she still cherished this implacable 
spirit, but no way daunted by her displeasure, I still w«nt 
on. *< Nay, do not be angry with me for interfering. I 
did but speak in the hope of hearing that you were ceoon- 
ciled to him, and had repented of what I could not help 
considering your harsh conduct to a son who always seemed 
really well inclined, and had the character in the main of 
being both dutiful and afiRM!tionate." 

** And wha," she said, erecting her tall person, and look- 
ing me sternly in the face, ** shall take upon them to judge 
the ill-used and itisappointed mother — her wha brought 
him into the world wi* mickle pain and risk o' life ; and 
nourished him at her breast wi' toil and watchfu' care ; and 
prided her heart in him, as he grew to be a man ; and 
thought to hae him aye beside her to look upon, and be 
her lamp o' light in the darkness o' her age ? Wha, I ssty, 
shall dare to say to me, repent : or judge me for my right- 
fu* displeasure?" 

" Surdy, Margaret," I said earnestly, ** we must forgive 
before we can hope to be forgiven. Nor do I doubt that 
James would humble himself to ask your pardon, did you 
give him any hope that you would grant it." 

** Na, na," she said, with a smile of bitter irony, ** he 
manna forswear himself^ ye ken ; and he took an oath when 
he left me, never more to enter below my roof. Ah, na : 
if ought should ail her winsome Willie, the auld mother 
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may starve in her old age and solitude, for ought that he 
cares." 

I was about to combat this uncharitable and harsh opi- 
nioD, but she cut me short, by turning away suddenly, and 
calling to some of the children, who instantly flocked about 
her, to bind up the portions of fuel she had selected for 
her own use. While she was allotting to each the burden 
they were to carry to her cottage, I continued my walk by 
the sea-side, musing on what had just passed, and lament- 
ing the obstinate perversity of disposition in this old wo- 
man, which spumed at the thought of receiving again to 
her favour a son who had once been so dearly loved. I 
felt, however, that it was vain to reason with one who 
had evidently shut her eyes upon the h'ght of Christian 
precept, and allowed some of the worst passions of our na- 
ture to gain the mastery over her. And as I determined 
never again to attempt so hopeless a task, I could not help 
shuddering at the idea of the scene which the deathbed 
of one so remorseless was likely to present. It was long 
before I agdn saw Margaret, and her cup of sorrow had 
been meanwhile filled up to the brim. The particulars 
which follow, I learnt partly from common report, and 
partly firom the vfllage pastor, who, being a worthy pious 
man, frequently visited Margaret, and used unwearied pains 
to conquer her indomitable pride. It was from him I 
heard that her son William's stay up the country had been 
protracted much beyond the time she expected, and that 
she had been sorely disturbed, by hearing that he was 
much with his brother, who lived near to the place where 
his work lay ; and still more by a report, that he was often 
seen in the company of a young woman, who, when a child, 
had lived in the same village with him, and, though of 
good character, was an orphan of the most destitute de- 
scription, being one of those unfortunates of whose birth 
both parents being ashamed, she had been abandoned by 
them, and laid down at the door of the schoolmaster's 
house, to be brought up by the parish. I have said, Mar- 

VOL. II. c 
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garet was disturbed by tbis report, which annojFed her the 
more, as she remembered that her son and this young per. 
son had always shown a fondness for each other when cbil- 
dren at school, and that she had folt pleased when the giil 
left the village for a more distant service. The time, how« 
ever, soon came when she was no longer left to doubt on 
the subject, for William arrived and confirmed her worst 
fears, by asking her consent to marry this giri, and bring 
her home to live with her. This consent was sternly and 
flatly denied ; and though he assured her that he had pro* 
cured pehnanent work, which, with the industry of his 
Mary, would enable them all to live in comfort, her oaly 
answer was, that no wife of his should ever live with her ; 
and that, if he was determined to marry before he laid her 
head in the grave, he might leave her as his brother had 
done. When William found that all his efforts were vam 
to reconcile his mother to his wishes, he returned to finish 
his job with a mind totidly undecided what course to pur- 
sue. In this dilemma he sought the counsel of his brother, 
who advised him to marry, and trust to the necessity his 
mother would soon feel o€ a reconciliation ; at the saae 
time assuring him that he would go with him, and tell her 
ofhis own repentance of his rash oath, and join in entreaties 
for the pardon of both. We are too prone to believe what 
we ardently wish ; and William, thus persuaded by his bro* 
ther, and by his own inclination, prevailed upon Mary to 
consent to become his wife, a few di^ before he returned 
to his native village to deprecate the wrath of his mother. 
Many were the conjectures of the brothers during their long 
walk toward their mother's cottage, on the success of their 
enterprise; nor could th^, as they i^proaefaed it more 
nearly, prevent some mbgivings wl^h assailed them, and 
gained strength as they presented themselves at her door. 
It was there she met them ; and having stopped tiiem till 
their story was told, it was in vain that they craved per- 
mission to enter witliin it, for it was soon closed upon them, 
after a short parley, in which the old womto, in her 
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own Strong and scornful language, utteriy rejected all 
overtures toward peace, and reiterated her determination 
of living and dying in desolation. If was then, that, had 
she possessed the supernatural powers attributed to her, 
the shafts of her utmost vengeance would have been 
launched against the girl who had dared to alienate from 
lier the affections of her son, and thus deprive her of her 
last hope. She had indeed now spumed from her for ever 
the U^ngs offered to her by Providence, and filled up 
the jneasure of her sm and folly. 

The two young men, who were greatly distressed by 
their mother's unnatural conduct, and tired and heated by 
their bng walk, sought, when they parted from her, rest 
aod refreshment in the village public-house, from whence 
they strolled down to the sea-beach. This had been the 
playground of their infancy; and havii^ sat for some time 
on the beach m de^ consultation, the eldest one stripped 
off his clothes, and plunged into the sea to refresh himself 
by bathing. The sea was calm and glassy, and he swam 
about for a £ew minutes ; but while his brother was look- 
ing at him, and preparing to follow, he all at once went 
down. This was no sooner observed by William than he 
hastily threw himself into the water, and having swam out 
to the fatal spot where his brother disappeared, he also 
sunk to rise no more. Some boys who had been looking 
on, flew to the vOlage to give the intelligence. Numbers 
immediately repaired to the spot where the melancholy 
event had taken place, while others ran to procure boats 
and grappli]:^.tackle from a little neighbouring bay where 
their fishing-boats were moored- The search was, how- 
^er, Kodered vain, by the discovery that a quantity of 
loose sand forming a ridge had been lodged between two 
rocks, on which it was su{^8ed the elder brother had at- 
tempted to gain a footing, and been instantly swallowed 
up by its closing above him. It was supposed, also, that 
the younger one had been deceived in the stable appearance 
of the quicksand, and had endeavoured to ascend it in order 
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to look for his brother in the deep water beyond it. Be 
this as it may, the search, as I have said, was fruitless; and 
thus perished, in tie very prime of their health and 
strength, two of the finest-looking young men I had ever 
beheld. 

During the whole day on which this, tragical incident 
took place, the sea was perfectly calm ; but at night one 
of those violent but brief storms which sometimes disturb 
the tranquillity of a summer sea, broke upon the coast, 
and the waves rolled in mountains to the shore. The sand, 
was again shifted, and when the conflict of the elements 
had ceased, the brothers were both found stretched upon 
the beach. And she, the relentless and vindictive mother, 
how fared it now with her ? True to her stem nature, 
she gave but small vent in words to her wretchedness ; but 
the fearful cries she uttered when told the dreadful truth 
— every look — every sound — every movement — ^betokened 
the most intense agony of which the human breast is sus- 
ceptible, and told of remorse the keenest and most horrible 
that could be borne out of the place of everlasting torment.. 
Her retributive history seemed, indeed, as if marked in 
black and melancholy characters. No sooner were her 
sons lodged in their narrow bed in the village churchyard, 
than their grave became her nightly haunt ; nor did she . 
seem even to hear the entreaties made use of by her neigh- 
bours to keep her from this practice, till at length they de- 
sisted from the attempt. Whenever nightfall came to 
hide her from the eyes of the passers-by, she took her 
lonely and darkling way, nor ceased from her gloomy vi- 
gils till the morning began to break. My friend the minis- 
ter visited her often, but was always foiled in his attempts to 
give her any spiritual consolation, by her brief but peremp. 
tory injunction not to speak to her on her soul's concerns, 
accompanied with a solemn assurance that it was in vain, 
for she kn^w and felt that she was doomed to destruction. 
But though this assertion was delivered in a tone which 
made him shudder, he nevertheless persisted in his unwel- 
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come visits, until an event happened, which formed a new 
era in the history of Margaret. 

About ten days after the interment of the unfortunate 
brothers, the moon began to shine upon the place of tombs ; 
and though she could no longer visit it without being ob- 
served, no one molested her, and she persisted in what 
now seemed a habit necessary to her very existence. One 
night when she approached her usual seat, she found it 
already occupied by a young woman, dressed in decent 
widow's mourning, whose sobs were deep and suffocating. 
Taken by surprise, and believing it to be the widow of her 
lost son come to reproach her with her cruelty, she fixed 
her eyes on her for an instant, and fell to the earth with a 
piercing shriek. The poor girl had been terrified by the 
sight of her mother-in-law, whose countenance, wild and 
stern, with her hair escaped fi*om her cap, and tossed about 
in the wind, made her look like a maniac. Roused, how- 
ever, by her shriek and fall, she sprung toward her, and 
finding that she was not insensible, she raised and seated 
her on the grave, while she spoke to her the most sooth- 
ing words, and prayed so fervently to God to comfort her, 
that when Margaret looked upon her face, pale as death, 
but so meek and beautiful in its sorrow, and heard her 
breathe nothing but kindness, she felt a degree of astonish- 
ment, which took for a short time the place of all other 
emotions. There had hitherto been no feeling in her own 
breast which could lead her to comprehend the spirit of 
forgiveness and of meek resignation which dictated all the 
words and actions of this young woman. She had, before 
the death of her sons, regarded her with rancour, and» 
since that event, with dread of ever seeing her, as if her 
reproaches were now the only thing in the world left for 
her to fear. It was by this fear acting on a form wasted 
by want of sustenance, and by the conflicts of her mind, that 
she was struck down as by a flash of lightning. 

The youthful Mary, whose hfetory I have in part re- 
lated, and who was in the same week a bride and widow, 
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had been early inured to misfortune. She had been taken 
into the house of th^ parish schoolmaster, when only nine 
years old, to assist his servant, but from her cleverness 
and desire to learn, had shared in his children's education, 
who were taught by him some things in which the poorer 
class of his scholars did not participate. Mary seemed na> 
turally of a humble and serious disposition; but, humble 
as she was, she often felt severely the taunting scorn with 
which she was treated, on account of her birth, by her com- 
panions, and sometimes by those who should have known 
better than them, when she happened, unwittingly, to give 
offence. In short, she had never known any one who 
seemed to understand her feelings, or show them any sym- 
pathy, except her schoolfellow William Dun, who had al- 
ways been ready to take her part when she was in used, 
to console her when sorrowful, and to play on the sea- 
beach, with her when she had time. But when Mary grew 
somewhat older and stronger, she was offered a service &r 
from the sea and William, and these comforts were lost. 
It was then, when she had none on earth to sympathise 
either in her joys or griefs, that she learned to look up to 
a higher source for comfort, for pity, and direction ; and was 
strengthened to be the means of snatching the wretched 
Margaret from the destruction she seemed to court. 

When the first overpowering sensation occasioned by 
Mary's words and looks had subsided, the old woman so 
far relapsed into her usual mood, that the poor girl's 
utmost entreaties could not prevail on her to allow of her 
becoming an inmate of her cottage. Nor did she consent, 
till touched by the earnestness with which Mary quoted the 
affecting words of Ruth — ** Entreat me not to leave thee, 
or to return from following afier thee ; for whither thou 
goest, I will go ; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge." 

This, however, seemed the last struggle of self-will in 
that breast which had ever been the seat of turbulent and 
rebellious passions; and fix>m that night in which her 
daughter-in-law returned with her from the churchyard. 
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m^ht be dated a change in her disposition as salutary as . 
it was surprising. The proud nature of Margaret, broken 
down by suflTering, and a heart goaded %y remorse, prepared 
her for embracii^g the promises of mercy held out to her. 
These promises were constantly read to her and commented 
upon by Mary, who was become as her better angel, and 
whose unwearied attention soothed the few remaining 
years of her life, and was rewarded by seeing her hitherto 
stubborn nature daily softening down, till she became do- 
cile as a child in the school of Christianity. Still her heart 
felt, and her tongue expressed^ all the hallowing and blessed 
effects of religion . Mary's constant efforts in behalf of her 
mother-in-law were of use to herself, for they gave her less 
time to dwell on her own sorrows ; and the pale and in- 
teresting features of this meek and humble sufferer soon 
assumed an expression of subdued pensiveness, which, if 
it forbade the idea that they could ever be lighted up by 
mirth or gaiety, gave an assurance of inward peace and 
pious contentment. Temporal blessings also followed 
Mary to the cottage of Margaret ; for her father, of whom 
she had never known any thing till his death, being a man 
of some property, and feeling remorse, it would appear, in 
his last illness, for his cruel conduct towards her, lefb her, 
by his will, soon after her change of residence, enough to 
support herself, and to supply the poor old woman with all 
those little comforts so necessary to old age and declining 
health, till the day arrived, when, full of true penitence, 
Margaret was laid in the same grave on which she had so 
often sat in aU the wildness and horror of despair. 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTCH HOUSE-BUILDING. 

The English build their houses of brick, and the Scotch 
of stone. These peculiarities of taste and habit are so 
strongly associated with the character of the two nations^ 
that they may be frequently observed whereyer the Eng- 
lish and Scotch are planted^ especially in foreign countcies. 
When a Scotsman crosses the Border, at almost any 
point, he wonders how the people come to have such a 
predommating taste for brick. Every house he sees seems 
to be built with no other material, and all the towns and 
villages he travels through seem but piles of so many brick- 
kilns set in rows. As he proceeds, he gets accustomed 
to this, as it appears to him, very strange fo^cy ; but he 
always £eels a certain degree of pity for those who are 
doomed to inhabit houses with walls so very thin, and so 
little able to keep out the cold. M^hen an Englishman^ iu 
the same manner, enters Scotland, he is apt to be as much 
surprised at finding that the houses are all reared of solid 
stone, like so many castles or public edifices ; and he is led 
to imagine that the Scotch are really an extravagant people 
in building their dwellings with a material so dear and dif- 
ficult to be wrought. When the Scotch settle in England, 
they generally conform to the fashion of brick houses ; but 
an Englishman, on emigrating northward, will try, if pos- 
sible, to resist the national custom, and erect his cottage 
with liis dearly beloved brick. These contrary tastes are 
very observable in Ireland : the English in the south — ^in 
Dublin for instance — adhering staunchly to brick, and the 
Scotch in the north sticking to the stone, which is so cha- 
racteristic of their country. 

Some pei'sons might be led to suppose that these diver- 
sities of taste in the architecture of dwelling-houses are the 
result of necessity ; but they are by no means entirely so. 
In many parts of England which are covered with brick 
houses, the district abounds in excellent stone ; while ia 
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Scotland, in places where clay is plentiful and stone is 
scarce, the latter material is transported by land carriage, 
at a heavy charge, in preference to Urick, which could be 
easily and cheaply made. In erecting a brick house, the 
Englishman makes a point of consulting his own comfort, 
and that of his family. He rears his dwelling with every 
imaginable convenience ; sections it off into neat snug 
apartments, almost calculating where his own easy-chair is 
to stand by the fireside ; surrounds the house with a pretty 
kitchen and flower-garden ; encloses the whole with a 
smart green railing ; and finishes his goodly work by at- 
taching to the wicket a dear-burnished fanciful brass 
knocker. Now, the Scotsman's taste runs in an entirely 
difierent channel. He sets about his work by going through 
certain toilsome preliminaries, which are considered of pa- 
ramouttt importance. His first object of search is a quarry 
whence he may have his stones dug, and transported to 
the spot where they are to be used ; his second point of 
inquiry is for a place to which he may convey the rubbish 
excavated from the foundation. When he has satisfied 
himself in these particulars, he commences operations on 
a scale of wonderful magnitude. He b^ns with the erec- 
tion of a wooden house, something resembling the loghut 
of a backwoodsman, which he plants immediately in front 
of the proposed edifice, as if preparing to besiege a fortress 
in regular form. The erection of this wooden house, tech- 
nically called ashed, can on no account be dispensed with. 
In it he congregates half-a-dozen stone-masons, who there 
dress the blocks previous to their being used; but this 
preliminary erection occasionally stands long after the house 
is actually finished, and appears as if it were reckoned an 
ornament to the street. The Englishman erects and 
finishes his house within the period of a month or two ; 
bat the Scotsman keeps working at his for the better part 
of a whole year, generally contriving to commence his la- 
bours with the first appearance of fine weather at the close 
of winter, so as to make sure of having the roof on and 
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the walls {Mastered before Christmas. The En^isbman 
erects his house for the comfort of those who are immedi- 
ately to inhabit it, but tlie Scotsman invariably calculates 
on its uses to his posterity, or how ** the property" will 
serve as a legacy to his descendants. He appears to take 
a great delight in building for future ages ; and in order 
to make up a good rent-roll for his grandson, he will put 
liimself to great inconveniences. The Englishman builds 
liis house because he has two or three hundred pounds to 
spare, and thinks it could not be better laid out than on a 
dwelling for his family ; and he builds a house accordingly, 
suitable to the capital he has at his command. The Scots- 
man, however, very seldom contents himself in this man- 
ner. His desire to be the laird of a large edifice, often 
impels him to go much beyond his means, and by borrow- 
ing the deficiency, entails a comfortable debt on the pre- 
mises, which his sons or his creditors have the pleasure of 
liquidating. So frequently, indeed, is this the result of 
such speculations, that it is a common enough expression, 
in explaining how a particular individual became bankrupt, 
to say **that he never rested till he built himself out of a 
house ;" in other words, he did not desist till he had spent 
all his means, exhausted his credit, lost his property, and 
become a ruined man. 

These difierent processes of house-building are partly 
the result of the English and Scotch modes of letting land 
for long periods. In England, it is the common practice 
to take leases of ground for building for a period of ninety, 
nine years, or perhaps less ; and for this piece of ground a 
certain rent is charged annually, with the arrangement that 
the houses on the property shall fall into the hands of the 
lord of the manor at the expiry of the lease ; and hence, 
in a great measure, the plan of building houses which wilt 
not last in good repair for more than a hundred years. 
The Scotch being in every respect a more calculating people, 
despise the prospect of only a hundred years' possession 
— ** what I some day to be turned out of our own house !" 
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They therefore take leases of ground which shaD endure 
till the end of the world, and think themselves very badly 
off, indeed, when they are restricted to the brief period of 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years I These perpetual 
leases they term /eitf, an expression importing that the 
lessee becomes feudal vassd of the ground landlord. 
** Ground to Feu,'* is therefore to be found on hundreds of 
signboards north of the Tweed, and to English visitants 
appears quite an incomprehensible announcement. In 
Edinburgh and its vicinity, the annual feu-duty is enormous, 
amounting sometimes to a charge of a guinea for every 
foot of ground in front ; and this has to be paid annually 
for ever, under the penalty of loss of the property. 

One good results from this peculiar conduct on the part 
of the Scotch : it tends to encourage a superior kind of 
architectiural designs, and greatly improves the general as- 
pect of the country. There can be no proper compiffison 
of the beauty of stone and brick, and the Scotch act very 
wisely in building stone houses, if they can afford the cost : 
but the general exercise of this refined taste has an injurious 
effect on society, and is spoiling the large towns in the 
north. It limits the proprietary to a mere unit ; raises up 
a body of large capitalists over the people, who are re- 
duced to the character of yearly tenants ; and prolongs the 
very absurd custom of dividing houses into separate dwell- 
ings on the different floors. For example, there are few 
merchants, tradesmen, or shopkeepers in the large towns 
in Scotland, who live in what are termed self-contained 
houses ; for the simple reason, that they cannot afford to 
build, or even rent, a complete stone mansion. Yet they 
can frequently purchase a flat ; that is, a house up two, 
three, or four stairs ; whereas, for the sum they thus ex- 
pend for a confined lodging, they could erect a sufficient 
brick house from top to bottom, calculated to last during 
the whole period of their own lives, and those of their im- 
mediate descendants. But the prejudices of society forbid 
that any such- course should be pursued. ** No, no ; do 
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not tell me of your ^abby brick houses ; give nie a good 
fiat in a respectable part of the town, where we have no 
trouble with area doors, or are bothered to keep the roof 
in order, and I will leave those to go to self-contained 
houses that like them better, or are silly enough to pay for 
them." 



THE BLUFF MUTTONEER. 

Tantus amor wUt atque gloria ! Viroil. 

You may talk of your dandies, your bloods, and fine fellows, 
And of all the g^y creatures of Princes Street tell us ; 
But in my estimation there's none that can peer 
With that jolly good fellow, the Bluff Muttoneer. 

Derry down, down, down derry down. 
The Bluff Muttoneer ! would you have him before ye, 
] n all his majestic proportions and glory ? 
Do you wish that the genuine man should appear ? 
Then look, and I'll show you the Bluff Muttoneer. 

Derry down, &c 
More sturdy than tall, to the fat just inclining ; 
A belly whose jet shows some good capon lining ; 
A swell derriere, over which dangle clear 
The gaucy coat-tails of the Bluff Muttoneer. 

Derry down, &c. 
A visage as broad and as bright as the moon, 
When she rises in autumn nine nights alike soon ; 
And, like her when half-risen, half-hid, you would swear, 
In the web round the neck of the Bluff Muttoneer. 

Derry down, &c. 
A hat o'er this visage cocks somewhat ajee, 
As it was in the year eighteen hundred and three ; 
A mouth for a joke,. and an eye for a leer. 
And a cane in the hand of the Bluff Muttoneer. 

Derry down, &c 
And then of the causeway he walks on the crown, 
W'ith a sough in the air, would knock any man down ; 
My faith, ye had better take care how ye steer. 
When ye come near the track of the Bluff Muttoneer ! 

Derry down, &c 
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For every tidng't big 'boat this wonderfal blade— 
His look it a stare, and his voice a cascade ; 
Ye had better shake hands wi' a Spitzbergen bear. 
Or with a smith's vice, than a Bluif Muttoneer. 
Derry down, &a 

Yet the Blnff Mottoneer has his softnesses too ; 
To the friends of his heart he*s both kindly and true ; 
And' good wether mutton he holds very dear, 
And he's had hit att^phmenU — ^the Blu^ Alattoneer. 
Derry down, &c. 

On port, now, and mutton, are placed hit affections, 
And for meaner things he has few predilections ; 
That he still '< likes the gi*ls," he sometimes will swear. 
But it*s all to no good with the Bluff Muttoneer. 
Derry down, &c. 

Shonld yon ask him to dine, yet, forgetting his taste. 
Give him only some kickshaws surrounded with paste ; 
Alas, my good friend, they'd be viewed with a sneer, . 
Being nought in the hands of a Bluff Muttoneer. 
Derry down, &c. 

In case such an error you e*er shonld commit, 
I'll tell you what things will his appetite hit. 
So that you may invite him, without any fear 
Of affronting— and starving the Bluff Muttoneer. 
Derry down, && 

Just have a good jigot — ^be sure it't a wether — 
Five-year-old — Teviot fed — and a smack of the heather ; 
A glass of good sherry — a glass of good beer — 
Then port, at the will of the Blnff Muttoneer. 
Derry down, &o. 

See him planted at table with knife and with fork, 
With what practised eiqMrtnest he gets through his wprk ! 
How he knows when the moment of gorging is near. 
And fills to a hair-breadth— the Bluff. Muttoneer. 
Derry down, &c; 

With what constitutional horror he sees 
Fellows keeping a comer for pancakes or cheese ! 
Bnc^ vile disregard of the principal cheer 
Seems treason— or worse — to the Bluff Muttoneer. 
Derry down, &c 
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After dinner he talkt of toflie Jockey Club eaie, 
Ox- what yesternight at the Shakie* took place ! 
Or he sings them a song with his whistle so clear, 
*< If they*ll join in the choms"— the Bloff Mutfieneer. 
Derry down, &c. 

His songs are the songs of his own early day, 
" Dear Tom, this brown jug," or, " In Trafalgar Bay;" 
Such things as *' Young Love^*' or the " Calm Bendemeer,** 
Are all tol de rol lol with the Bluff Muttoneer. 
Derry down, &c 

When at nine the young men make a more from their chairs, 
And say something *bout joining the ladies up stairs, 
He gives them a took that their lirers might tpearr, 
And " the more I won*t come," thinks the Bluff Muttoneer. 
Derry down, && 

At length when the time has roll*d on to eleven. 
He ends with a glee, ^' To Anacreon in Heaven ;** 
And beginning to feel rather muzzy and queer, 
Home staggers in glory the Bluff Muttoneer. 
Derry down, &c 



THE LAND OF BURNS. 

This phrase is used in reference to that district of Ayr- 
shire, in Scotland, which has been consecrated by the his- 
tory and writings of Robert Burns. It has happened, in 
the natural course of things, that, though the ingenious 
Bard of Ayrshire lived the life of a poor man, and perished, 
it may be said, miserably, in the very prime of his intellect 
and natural years, yet, as his productions have rather in- 
creased than diminished in fame, every little circumstance 
connected with him has now become matter of far greater 
interest and attention than what was bestowed, perhaps. 



• A hotue which formerlr existed under the name of Shakspeare's Tarern, 
lear the Thettro>Royal Edinbiizghr-« great lioute 

— ** in the yew eighteen hnndred and three." 
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Upon the man himsdf in his own lifetsne. We therefore 
propose giving an account of the scenery of his birthplace, 
and of some of his most remarkable poems, in the hope 
that it may be the means of directing many a pilgrim's foot 
to what must certainly be described as one of the most en- 
deared parts of all the romantic land of our fathers. 

The county of Ajrr constitutes a large part of the western 
coast of Scotland, to the south of the embouchure of the 
Clyde. Forming one large inclined plane towards the sea, 
it is int^sected in its breadth by several rivers, such as the 
Irvme, the Ayr, and the Doon, all of which are rich in 
poetical association. The mouths of the Ayr and Doon 
approach within two miles of each other ; and at the pcunt 
where the former joins the sea, is situate the town of Ayr, 
havii^ a finely cultivated country in one direction, and in 
the other a firth, bounded in the distance by the magnifi- 
cent hilb of Arran and Argyllshire. The choice part of 
the land scenery — and <^ this Bums seems to have been 
fully aware — is to be found on the banks of the rivers, es- 
pecially the Ayr, which is certainly the means of forming a 
beautifbl tract of woodlands. The Doon was the river of 
Bttms*8 boyhood ; the Ayr, of his youth and manhood. 

BANKS OF DOON. 

The poet was bom in a day-built and thatched cottage, 
on the highway which leads firom Ayr to the southern parts 
of the county, and about two miles and a half firom that 
town. Connected with it may still be traced the very 
small fiom which the poet's father cultivated ; and at a 
little cBstance is the ruin of Alloway Kirk, formerly a pa- 
rochial place of worship, bat long left to decay, on account 
of the parish being annexed to that of Ayr. The road, 
immediate after passingthe cottageandthe ruined church, 
crosses the Doon, by a modem bridge of one arch ; and at 
the distance of a hundred yards fiirther up the river, is the 
*< Auld Brig," so noted for its concem in the tale of Tarn 
o* Sbanter ; a high narrow structure, after the fitshion of a 
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former age, and now disused. On an eminence overlook- 
ing both bridges, and within a hundred yards of Alloway 
Kirk, stands a beautiful Grecian teniple, erected some years 
ago after a design by the classic Hamilton, of Edinburgh, 
as a monument of the poet, and of his connection with 
this scenery. The whole range of objects, with mimy 
others of inferior importance, is comprised within the space 
of half a mile ; and besides all the charm which genius has 
lent it, it must be described as possessing all the actual 
beauties of picturesque landscape — as, indeed, a remark- 
ably pleasing specimen of river-side scenery, where the 
architecture of Athens is added to the rural graces of 
Thessaly. 

The *< auld clay bigging*' in which the poet first saw the. 
light, i# now a neat whitened public-house, where an old 
acquaintance of the poet, John Goudie, formerly miller at 
Doonside Mill, has for the last thirty years refreshed the 
passing traveller, and acted as his cicerone. Both Mr and 
Mrs Goudie have their recollections of the poet, whom 
they at one time regarded and entertained as a rustic com- 
peer, in no way remarkable, except, perhaps, for his outre 
manners, though his name alone has at last become theu- 
chief idea upon earth. They show the recess in which 
the poet was born, and relate the well-known incident of 
the house having been immediately afler shattered by a 
storm, which rendered it necessary that his mother and 
himself should be removed to a neighbouring cottage — 
which also is shown — ^m order to avoid the ruin which was 
apprehended. The cottage was in those days, as now, 
composed of two rooms, one of them serving as the kitchen ; 
and it was in that humbler part of the establishment that 
the poet, whose name has since filled the world, was first 
introduced to it. There was then no ceiling to the humble 
apartment; the eye, on travelling upwards, rested on the 
reverse of the thatched roof, beyond which there was no- 
thing but the roof of heaven. It is pleasing to think that 
tliis humble dwelling is visited every year by thousands, 
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of whom the wealthiest and the proudtft are as ^ad to 
survey its homely features, as are those who affect nothing 
beyond the poet's owtt honourable poverty. The most 
elegant and highly bred women, the most distinguished 
men of both our own and other countries, have stooped 
b^ieath the ** lintd" of this rustic shed, and looked, witli 
strangdy varied feelings* upon the original home and nurs- 
ing-place of what has since gone like sunlight over the 
whole earth. The number of the visitors is attested in a 
curious manner, by the sur&ces of a pair of tables, which 
stand in the better part of the house. These pieces of 
furniture are so thickly mottled over with initials, inscribed 
by the penknives of individuals anxious to connect their 
own namelessness with the name of the poet, that they 
resemble some curious inlaid work, or the tattooed skin of 
the Indian, rather than what they were. In time they 
amst become almost as curious and valuable objects as the 
tables of the Roman law. 

AUoway Kkk, with its httle enclosed burial-ground, next 
demands the pilgrim's attention. It has long been roof- 
less, but the walb are pretty well preserved, and it still 
retuns its bell at the east end. Upon the whole, the spec- 
tator is struck with the idea that the witches must have 
had a rather narrow stage for the performance of their re- 
vels, as described in the poem. The inner area is now 
divided by a partition waH, and one part forms the family 
burial-place c^the late Mr Gathcffft, who may perhaps be 
better known by his judicial designation of Lord AUoway. 
The " winnock bunker in the east," where sat the awful 
musician of the party, is a conspicuous feature, being a small 
window divided by a thick mcdlion. Around the building 
aie the vestiges of other openings, at any of which the hero 
of the tale may be supposed to have looked in upon tlie 
hellish scene. Within the last few years, the old oaken 
rafters of the kirk were mostly entire, but they have now 
been entirely taken away, to form, in various shapes, me- 
morials of a place so remarkably signalised l^ genius. It 



L 
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is necessary for those who survey the ground in reference 
to the poem, to be informed that the old road from Ayr to 
this spot, by which Burns supposed his hero to have ap- 
proached Alio way Kirk, was considerably to the west of 
the present one, which, nevertheless, has existed since 
before the tune of Bums. Upon a field about a quarter 
of a mile to the north-west of the kirk, is a single tree en- 
closed with a paling, the last remnant of a group which 
covered 



. the calm 



Whare hunters fand the murdered bairn ;** 
and immediately beyond that object Is 

« the foord, 

Whare in the snaw the chapman smoored ;** 

(namely, a ford over a small burn which soon after joins 
the Doon) ; being two places which Tam o* Shanter is 
described as having passed on his solitary way. The road 
then made a sweep towards the river, and, passing a well 
which trinkles down into the Doon, where formerly stood 
a thorn, on which an individual called in the poem ** Mun- 
go's mother" committed suicide, approached AUoway Kirk 
upon the west. These circumstances may here appear 
trivial, but it is surprising with what interest any visitor to 
the real scene will inquire into, and behold every part of 
it which can be associated, however remotely, with the 
poem of Tam o' Shanter. The churchyard contains se- 
veral old monuments, of a very humble description, mark- 
ing the resting-places of undistinguished persons who 
formerly lived in the neighbourhood, and probably had the 
usual hereditary title to little spaces of ground in this an- 
cient cemetery. Among those persons rests William Burns, 
hjptherof the poet, over whose grave the son had piously 
raised a small stone, recording his name and the date of his 
death, together with the short poetical tribute to his me- 
mory which is copied in the works of the bard. Bat fi»r 
this moQumenty long ago destroyed and carried away piece- 
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t 
meal, there is now substituted one of son^ewhat finer pro- 
portions. But the churchyard of Alloway has now become 
fashionable with the deril as well as the living. Its little 
area is absolutely crowded with mod^n monuments, re- 
ferring to persons, many of whom have been brought from 
considerable distances to take their rest in this doubly con- 
secrated ground. Among these is one to the memory of a 
person named Tyrie, who, visiting the spot some years ago, 
happened to express a wish that he might be laid in Allo- 
way churchyard, and, as fate would have it, was interred 
in the spot he had pointed out within a fortnight. Nor is 
this all ; for even the neighbouring gentry are now con- 
tending for departments in this fold of the departed, and 
it is probable that the elegant mausolea of rank and wealth 
will soon be jostling with the stunted obelisks of humble 
worth and noteless poverty. 

The Auld Brig of Doon, which is approached by a steep 
way forming Tam's line of march when pursued by the 
witches, and which is connected with the road by a sharp 
turn that may be conceived to have given that hero some 
trouble in a gallop, is a fine old arch of apparently very 
durable workmanship, and, though disused except for foot 
passengers, is kept in excellent order. Two or three years 
ago, the parapets had suffered considerable injury by many 
of the coping-stones being thrown into the water by idle 
boys ; but at the instigation of Mr David Auld of Ayr, a 
poetical petition to the trustees was written by the Rev. 
Mr Paul of Broughton, author of a Life of Burns, with 
ihe view of obtaining the means of repairing it. On this 
document being presented to a meeting of the trustees at 
Ayr, it was found that they had no power to devote the 
public money to the repair of a disused road ; but the eight 
or ten gentlemen present were so much amused by the pe- 
tidon, and, at the same time, so convinced by its arguments, 
that they subscribed on the spot a sum sufficient to put all 
to rights. Yhe document is here subjoined in full form : — 
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i 

<< Unto tbe HonoimblA the Trnsteei of thb Roadi in the 
County of Ayr, tlie Petition and Complaint of the Auld 
Brig of Doon. 

*' Mast I, like modem ftibricft of a day, 
Decline, unwept, the victim of decay ? 
Shall ,my bold arch, that proudly stretches o*er 
Doon*8 classic stream, from Kyle's to Carrick's shore, 
Be suffered in oblivion's gulf to fall. 
And hurl to wreck my venerable wall ? 
Forbid it ! every tutelary power! 
That guards my keystane at the midnight houc* 
Forbid it, ye who, charm'd by Bums's lay. 
Amid these scenes can linger out the day ! 
Let Nannie's sark, and Maggie's mangled tail, 
Plead in my cause, and in that cause prevaiL 
The man of taste, who comes my form to see. 
And curious asks, but asks in vain, for me. 
With tears of sorrow will my fate deplore. 
When he is told, ' The Auld Brig is no more.' 
' Stop then, O stop, the more than Vandal rage. 
That marks this revolutionary age. 
And bid the structure of your fathers last. 
The pride of this, the boast of ages past ; 
Nor ever let your children's diildren tel^ 
By your decree the ancient fabric felL 

" May it therefore please your Honours to consider 
this petition, and grant such sum as you ma}i think 
proper ibr repairing and keeping up the Old Bridge 
of Doon. 

(Signed) "— , 

For the petitioner." 

It may be- appropriately mentioned at this place, that 
the original of Tarn o' Shanter was an individual named 
Douglas Graham, a Carrick farmer. Shanter is a farm on 
the Carrick shore, near Kirkoswald, which Graham long 
possessed. The man was in sober, or rather drunHeu 
truth, the "bletherin*, blusterin' blellum" that the poet has 
described ; and his wife was as veritably a lady who most 
anxiously discouraged drinking in her husband. Burns, 
when a boy, spent some time at Kirkoswald, ii| the hoUse 
cf a maternal uncle, who at once practised the craft of a 
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roOIer and sold home-brewed ale. To this house Graham 
and his brother-in-law^. the farmer of Duquhat (which lies 
between Ki^oswald and Shanter), used to resort; and 
finding in Bums some qtndities which, boy as he was, re- 
commended him to their attention, they made him every 
thing but their drinking companion. Sometimes the two 
topers, tired of ale, which they said was rather cdd for the 
stomach, would adjourn to Duquhat, and correct their na- 
tive liq^r with good brandy, which at that time was sup- 
plied by smugglers to every house in Carrick at a price 
next to nominal. Bums would accompany them in these 
migtadoof, an observant boy, inspecting the actions of his 
dotard seniors. After perhaps spending half a night at 
Duquhat, the &rmer of that place, with Bums, would ac- 
company Graham to fihanter; but as the idea of the 
" sulky sullen dame" rose in their minds, a debate would 
arise as to the propriety of venturing, even in full strength, 
into the house, and Graham, perhaps, would, after all, re- 
turn to Duquhat, and continue the debauch till next day, 
content to put off the present evil even at the hazard of 
encountering it in an accumulated form afterwards. Such 
weie the opportunitiQg afforded to the poet of observing the 
life of the Carrick farmers of those days. 

It is not easy, even for tlie actual writer of a fiction, to 
point out the skdeton ideas and incidents, the shadowy 
fragments of original and real life, which he has used in 
composing his work ; and any task of this kind must of 
course be still more difficult in another party writing at 
the distance of a generation. Among the facts, however, 
which must have gone to the composition of *<Tam o' 
Shanter," there is one, never yet noticed, which probably 
suggested the tail-piece, with which the diabolic panorama 
is concluded. Douglas Graham had, it seems, a good 
grey mare, which was very much identified with his own 
appearance. One day, being in Ayr, he tied the animal 
to a ring at the door of a public-house, where, contrary to 
bis original intentiooiy he tarried so long that the boys. 
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in the meantime, plucked away the whole of his mare's 
tail, foi the purpose of making |l|)iing.liDes. It was not 
till next morning, wjien he awoke nom a protracted bouse, 
that the circumstance was disebvered by. his sq|g^ who 
came in, crying that the mare had lost her tail. Graham, 
when he comprehended the amount of the disaster, was, 
it seems, so much bewildered as to its cause, that he could 
only attribute it, after a round oath, to the agency of 
witches. There can be no doubt, we think, that ^us affair, 
working in Burns's recollection, was seized upon to serve as 
the catastrophe to astory of which the main part*, it is well 
known, was a fireside legend^ respecting a person of un- 
known name and character. 

The, Monum'ent next demands attention. It was erected 
about ten years ago by subscripti<y, and has only recently 
been surrounded in proper style by a garden of evergreens. 
■ Hardly any object of the kind could be more tfuly beautiful 
or worthy of its purpose than this happily designed and hap- 
pily situated building ; nor could any thing be more truly 
eAitled to praise than the manner in which it is kept and 
*managed. The interior contains a capital copy of the ori> 
ginal portrait of the poet, by Nayyth, besides various 
other objects of less moment. Ih a grotto apart are now 
placed the celebrated statues of Tam o' Shanfer and Souter 
Johnny, exec^ted by Mr James Thom, the self-taught 
sculptor. After peribrming the tour of the United King- 
dom, and gathering a sum little short, we believe, of five 
thousand pounds, these singularly felicitous grotesques 
have been permanently fixed here, being in fact the pro-* 
perty of the Monument Committee. The arrangements 
made for their permanent exhibition are in very good taste, 
and answer the purpose remarkably well. 

It remains to be noticed, that a small but neat and re- 
markably well-managed inn has recently been erected in 
the neighbourhood of the monument, for the accommoda- 
tion of the nuQl^rous pilgrims to the land of Burns. As the 
most fastidious travellers are thus assured of experiencing 
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no inconyenience in visiting the place, it may be safely 
anticipated that there wjjl speedily be a large accession to 
the number of visitoiSr The windows of the principal 
roono^mmai^ views of iU the classic objects which have 
been Vbcrib^ For the erection of this house, as well 
as much of the elegance and taste which is every where 
seen to preside over this endeared scebe, the public is in- 
debted to Mr David Aukl, the same spirited individual 
who WQi the means of brlngklg forward the statues of Thom, 
and whibe name muti ever be identified with those admir- 
able productions. 

BA^KS OF THEAYR. 

The valley of the Ayr may be described as a large tract 
of open swelling country, extending from the county town, 
to which the river gives its name, and where it fells into 
the sea, to the uplands wfiich divide Ayrshire from Clydes- 
dale. The country has that striking peculiarity observ- 
able in the n^ghbourhood of the Esk at Roslin, and other 
rivers in Scotland : it is high and level, and preserves one 
uniform character every where, except on thfe immecfiate 
brink of the river, where in many places are found precipi- 
tous and rocky bank9||as if the water had worn £i chasm 
for itself, or been directed into one previously formed by 
some tremendous convulsion of nature. The deep sections 
of red sandstone thus exposed to the air, shagged with 
bushes growing from the fissures — the grand downward 
sweep of old woods which clothes the less rocky banks — 
the deep black pools of the hermit river, as he steals on 
pensively and obscurely to the sea — altogether form a tract 
of scenery which is hardly surpassed by any thing of the 
same kind in Scotland. Coilsfield, Barskimming, Auch- 
inleck, Ballochmyle, and Catrine, are the names of gentle- 
men's parks which include the best parts of thi» fine range. 

The principal road through this tract of country is that 
leading from Ayr to Mauchline, upon tlS north side of the 
xiver, and generally at some distance from its margin. It 
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was by this route thai the present writer made his pilgrim- 
age through the Talley of the A}!]^ and he will accordingly 
describe the objects he saw in the order in which they are 
presented to a person trayelling in that direction. 

Nothing of particular interest occurs for the first seven 
miles, when at length the pilgrim reaches the village of 
Tarbolton, so intimately connected with Bums's history. 
In the neighbourhood of this vilEige is situated the farm of 
Lochlee, where the poet livedo as a humble denizen of his 
father's household, ten the seventVtnth to the twenty- 
fourth year of his age. This, of course, was the dachan 
to which at that period he resorted for the pleasures of so- 
ciety. He formed here, in 1780, a club of young men, 
who met monthly for mutual improvement and entertain, 
ment, and of which he and his brother poet David Sillar 
were the leading members ; the utmost extent of expendi- 
ture on any night being threepence. Here, also, was a 
lodge of freemasons, which he delighted to attend, and to 
whom he wrote a farewell, incorporated in his poems. 
; The lodge still exists, and possesses amopg its records 
many letters from Burns, some written long afler he was 
locally dissevered from the association, and still breathing 
an intense interest in its concerns. It was afler attending 
a meeting of this lodge that he wrote his poem entitled 
'* Death and Dr Hornbook," the object of which was to 
burlesque the schoolmaster, who had ofibnded him that 
night in the course of an argument. This individual had 
become attached to medicine, and having a small grocery 
shop, in which among other things he sold the more ordi- 
nary kinds of medicine, conceived himself qualified to ac- 
company these with what he caUed *' advice." The satire 
was nothing more at the time than an expression of the 
author's gall against a man who had ruffled him a little ; 
and if it had never been puUished, the revenge could not 
have been said to have greatly exceeded the offence. On 
its being given, however, to the world, it produced effects 
which, considering the innocent, and perhaps even laud- 
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able nature of the schocdmaster's new vocation, must be 
deplored by every right-inking person. It overwhelmed 
him with so much ridieide, that he found it necessary to 
leave the village, and seek in a more extended scene that 
obscurity which he could no longer enjoy in Tarbolton. 
He removed to Glasgow, and became a teacher in the Gor- 
bals, where, it is pleasant to record, he prospered so well 
during a long course of years, as ultimately to realise a re- 
spectable competency. We have been informed by indi- 
viduals who enjoy htf acquaintance^ that he is a truly 
virtuous and amiable man, totally the reverse of what might 
be presumed from the ungenerous sarcasms of the poet. 

Tarbolton lies upon the banks of a small stream deno- 
minated Faile Water, and at no great distance may be 
traced the remains of that monastery to which the poet of 
the Reformation alludes in his well-known verse — 

The friars of Faile ne'er wanted ale, 
As long as their neebors' lasted ; 

The monks of Melrose made gude kale 
On Fridays when they fasted. 

In pursuing its way to the Ayr, the Faile passes throqgh 
the park of Coilsfield — a name which will awaken many 
recollections in association with Burns. Coilsfield was, 
in the days of Bums, the seat of Colonel Hugh Mont- 
gomery, a cadet of the house of Eglintoune, and who, in 
1797, succeeded to that peerage, which his grandson now 
enjoys. The poet alludes to him, when he says — 

^— Could I like Montgomery fight, 

Or gab like Boswell, 
Tk0Hh some sark-necks I wad draw tight, 
And tie some hose well. 
The house, which has since been renewed, stood upon 
a lofty bank overhanging the Faile, surrounded in every 
direction by the most beautiful woods. It is a scene which, 
in any circumstances, would arrest the eye of the passing 
traveller ; but it is needless to say that every other charm 
sinks beneath that which has been conferre^l^pon it by the 
history and the genius of Bums. 
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It was one of the most remarkable gifts of tfiis person, 
that he could invest any object he took a fancy for, how- 
ever prosaic in the eyes of other people, with the most ex- 
alted interest. At the time of his residence near Mauchline, 
a girl named Mary Campbell, originally from Campbell- 
ton in Argyleshire, served at Coilsfield in the humble 
capacity of hyreiwonum^ or dairymaid. She has been 
described to us by a surviving fellow-servant as a good- 
looking, middle-sized young woman, somewhat stout, neat 
footed, of a fair complexion, blue-eyed, and very slightly 
marked with small-pox. In the eyes of her compeers, she 
was simply what is called in Scotland a trig lass : in the 
eyes of Burns, she was an angel. Either before or after 
being at Coilsfield, she served a year in the house of Mr 
Gavin Hamilton, the poet's friend, at Mauchline ; and it 
is the tradition of that gentleman's family, that Burns's pas- 
sion for her was the cause of her being discharged. Ac- 
cording to the poet himself, after a pretty long trial of the 
most ardent reciprocal attachment, they met by appoint- 
mient on the second Sunday of May, in a sequestered spot 
by the banks of the Ayr, where they spent a day in taking 
a farewell, before she should embark for the West High- 
lands, to arrange matters among her friends for her intended 
marriage to Burns. Probably the two lovers did not con- 
fine themselves to the Banks of the Ayr, but wandered 
through the woods of Coilsfield, and along the banks of the 
Faile ; for a spreading thorn is pointed out near the house 
as somehow connected with their story, either as a scene 
of meeting or of parting ; and the poet himself, in his poeti- 
cal account of the transaction, addresses the scene tCt large : 

Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 

The castle o' Montgomerie ; 
Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 

Your waters never drumlie. 
There summer first unfaulds her robes, 

And there they langest tarry. 
For tbere I took my last farewell 

Of my sweet Highland Mary. 
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How^ sweetly bloomM the gay green blrk, 

How rich the hawthorn's bloDSom, 
As, underneath the fragrant shade, 

I claap'd her to my bosom ! 
The angel hoars, on golden wings, 

Flew o*er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me, as light and life. 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

Wi* mony a vow and lockM embrace, • 

Our parting was fu' tender, 
And, pledging aft to meet again. 

We tore ourselves asunder ; 
But oh ! fell death's untimely frost, 

That nipt my flower sae early ! 
Now green's the sod and cauld's the clay, 

That wraps my Highland Mary. 

O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 

I aft hae kissed sae fondly ; 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance 

That dwelt on me sae kindly ! 
And mouldering now in silent dast, 

The heart that lo'ed me dearly ! 
But still within my bosom's core 

Shall live my Highland Mary. 

According to another authority, the adieu of these lovers 
was performed with certain ceremonials, calculated to 
deepen the impression of even love itself. They stood on 
each side of a small brook — ^they laved their hands in the 
limpid stream — and holding a Bible between them, pro- 
nounced their vows to be faithful to each other. This 
Bible is or was lately in possession of a surviving sister of 
Mary, at Ardr«issan. Upon the boards of the first volume 
is inscribed, in Bums's handwriting, ** And ye shall not 
swear by my name falsely, I am the Lord. " — Levii, chap, xix . 
V. 12. On the second volume — ** Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, but shall perform unto the Lord thine oaths." — St 
Matth. chap. v. 33. And on a blank leaf of either — " Ro- 
bert Burns, Mossgiel," with his mason -mark. 

The parting was an eternal one. On returning to 
Greenock, on her way to Ayrshire, Mary Campbell died 
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of an inflammatory distemper, and was buried in the church- 
yard there, where a monument, commemorating her story, 
was about ten years ago erected to her memory : her mother 
was then resident in Greenock. 

What turn might haye been given to the fate of Bums, 
if he had been united to this amiable though humble per- 
son, and thus redeemed in all probability from many sub- 
sequent follies, it were vain to speculate. It is to be 
supposed, however, that he often had occasion afterwards, 
when ** musing on wasted time," and perhaps writhing 
under a consciousness that the tenor of his life was neither 
innocent nor profitable, to say with Serjeant Bothwell, 
in his most touching record of early and unfortunate pas- 
sion, 

Both heaven and earth might now approve me, 
If thou hadst lived, and lived to love me. 

Other attachments, including many less pure as well as 
less impassioned, afterwards possessed his breast ; but the 
recollection of ** Mary" seems to have ever remained with 
him, and even to have recurred more particularly when 
the consequences of those less worthy attachments were 
pressing upon him. At the time when one of these was 
about to drive him into a degraded exile, he composed the 
following verses, which powerfully ex^^ss the bittemets 
of his feelings on the occasion : — 

O er the mist-shrouded cliffs of the lone mountain straying. 
Where the wild winds of winter incessantly rave, 

What woes wring my heart while intensely surveying 
The storm's gloomy path on the breast of the wave 1 

Ye foam-eretted billows, allow me to wail, 
Ere ye toss me afar from my loved native shore ; 

Where the flower which bloom'd sweetest in Coila's green vale. 
The pride of my bosom, my Mary's no more. 

Jlo more by the banks of the streamlet well wander. 
And smile at the moon's rimpled face in the wave ; 

No more shall my arms cling with fondness around her. 
For the dewdropt of morning fidl cold on her grave. 
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No more tball the toft UiriD of lore wann my breast ; 

I haste with the storm to a far distant shore, 
Where, unknown, anlamented, my ashes shall rest, 

And joy shall revisit my bosom no more.* 

To pursue this affecting tale in the words of Mr Lock- 
hart — '* That noblest of all his ballads. To Mary in Heaven, 
was, it is on all bands admitted, composed by Bums in 
September 1789 [at EUisland], on the anniversary of the 
day on which he heard of the death of his early love. But 
Mr Cromek has thought fit to dress up the story with cir. 
cumstances which did not occur. Mrs Burns, the only 
person who could appeal to personal recollection on this 
occasion, and whose recollections of all the circumstances 
connected with the history of her husband's poems are re- 
presented as being remarkably distinct and vivid, gives 
what may at first appeal a more prosaic edition of the his- 
tory. According to her. Bums spent that day, though la- 
bouring under a cold, in the usual work of his harvest, and 
apparently in excellent spirits. But as the twilight deep- 
ened, he appeared to grow * very sad about something,' and 
at length wandered out into the bara-3rard, to which his 
wife, in her anxiety for his heakh, followed him, entreating 
him in vain to observe that frost had set in, and to return 
to the fireside. On being again and again requested to 
do so, he always promised eompliance, but still remained 
where he was, striding up and down slowly, and contem- 
plating the sky, which was singularly clear and starry. At 
^t Mrs Bums found him stretched on a mass of straw, 
with his eyes fixed on a beautifid planet, * that shone like 
another moon,' and prevailed on him to come in. He im- 
mediately, on entering the house called for his desk, and 
wrote, exactly as they now stand, with all the ease of one 
copying from memory, the sublime and pathetic verses — 



• F i fit-piib li thcd in the E dinbut Bih Literary Journal, of November 21. 
1189; being taken from ananoseiipt in the poisesikm of Mr Lewis SmitH, 
bookttUer, Abcsdeen. 
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Thou lin^ring star, with lessening ray, 

That lovest to greet the early mom, 
Again thou usher'st in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy blissful placje of rest ? 
See*8t thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear*st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

That secret hour can I forget, 

Can I forget the hallowM grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love ? 
Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past; 
Thy image at our last embrace ; 

Ah ! little thought we *twas our last. 

Ayr gurgling kiss*d his pebbled shore, 

Overhung with wild wopds thick*niog green : 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 

Twined amorous round the raptured scene. 
The flowers sprang wanton to be press*d, 

The birds sang love on every spray. 
Till too, too soon the glowing west 

ProclaimM the speed of winged day. 

Still o*er these scenes my mem'ry- wakes. 

And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but the impression deeper makes 

*As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary ! dear departM shade ! 

Where is they blissful place of rest ? 
See*st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear*st thou the groans that rend his breast ?** 

To wander through these woods of Coilsfield, and re- 
flect that, as the residence of rank and affluence, they are 
as nothing, but derive immortal glory from the attachment 
o( a ploi^hman to a menial servant, both of whom lived 
forty years ago, fills the mind with reflections which we 
would vainly attempt to describe.* 



« In a cottage amidst the Coilsfldd woods lives Hugh Andrew, 
who in Bums's days served Colonel Montgomery in the capaeity o' 
in. We convttsed with this man, and obtained from him the 



(w, aged 73, 
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e above de- 
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From his twenty-fiflh to his twenty-eighth year, Burns 
lived at the farm of Mossgie], about three miles farther up 
the vale of the Ayr than Lochlee or Torbolton. Mauch- 
line, from which Mossgiel is a mile distant, then became 
to him what Tarbolton had been before — the place where 
he chiefly enjoyed society, and whose inhabitants became 
the subjects of his muse. It is a parish-town of above a 
thousand inhabitants, in ancient times the seat of a priory 
belonging to Melrose, but now differing in no respect from 
a common agricultural village. It is situated upon a slope 
ascending from the margin of the Ayr, from which it is 
about two miles distant. One might at first suppose that 
a rustic population like that of Mauchline would form but 
a poor field for the descriptive and satirical genius of Burns. 
, It is wonderful, however, how variously original many of 
the inhabitants of the most ordinary Scotch village will 
contrive to be. Human nature may be studied every 
where; and perhaps it nowhere assumes so many strik- 
ingly dis^ct forms as in a sms^ cluster of men, such as is 
to be found in a town of a thousand inhabitants. In such 
a place, every individual luxuriates in his own particular 
direction, till the whole become as well individualised as 
the objects of inanimate nature ; while in a city, the indi- 
vidual is lost in the mass, and no one is greatly different 
from another. In a small toVn the character of every 
man is well known, so that every thing he says or does ap- 
pears to his fellows as characteristic. One is a wag, an- 
other is a miser, a third exaggerates all that he has to re- 



Kriptton of Highland Mary, which he was the more likdy to give correct. 
«< he <' had ance a kind o' notion o' the lass himsel'." He remembers seeing 
Bums come one day, in his bluish-grey home-made dotms and blue rig-and- 
w stockings, to be introduced to the lady of Colonel Montgomery. He 
VIS quite well known to Bums* having occasionally to act as a steward in 
uie Tarbolton Lodge when the poet was president. Honest Hugh tells, 
uat Bums had him m his eye in the verses of the Twa Dogs— 

** Our whipper>in, wee blastit wonner« 
Puir worthless elf. it eats a dinner. 
Better than ony tenant man 
His honour has in a' the lanV 
Tbe honour if not likely to be diiputed. 
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late, a fourth delights (but this perhaps, is little disdactioD) 
in strong waters. Every one is more or less a homorist* 
and, as such, affords a perpetual amusement to his com* 
peers. If Shakspeare could draw lively delineaticms of 
human character from such persons as the originals of Su 
lence and Shallow, it may well be conceived that a genius 
like Burns must have seen as good subjects in many of the 
villagers of Mauchline. To give an idea of the taste for 
wit and humour which might exist in such a scene as this, 
we may quote what was said by a shopkeeper named D— , 
when on his deathbed, in reference to a person who had 
been to him and all the other inhabitants as the very sun 
and soul of fun for many years, and was recently deceased : 
even in this melancholy condition, D — said he accounted 
it no smaU consolation to reflect, that he had lived in the 
same days with John Wear. The mind of the honest 
trader might no doubt have been filled with more fitting 
reflections at such a time ; but it is impossible to doubt 
that it was from such esci^s of national character that 
the very hi^iest touches c^ both Shakespeare and Burns 
were derived. 

Mauchline was the scene of the poem entitled the Holy 
Fair, which, as is weU known, describes the strange mix- 
ture of devotion and festivity that used to be observable at 
a country celebration of the Communion in Scotland. The 
scene more immediately described was the preaching which 
took place in the churchyard, during the performance of 
t\\e more solemn service within the house of worship. In 
front of a tent erected as a pulpit fojr the clergyman, sat a 
multitude of people, including many strangers. 
Some thinkin* on their tins, 
And tome upon their ekes-* 

as the satirical bard describes them. The parish church 
of Burns's time — a long, low, ungainly building-^has re* 
cently been replaced by a smart Gothic edifice ; but the 
rest of the scene is the same. The stranger still sees 
**the Cowgate," through which Common Sense made liis 
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escape, at the af^arance of a particular clergyman on the 
preaching scene. [This, by the nvay, was not meant figu- 
ratively, but referred to the poet's friend Dr Mackenzie, 
who had corresponded with him under that assumed name,] 
He may also still see Nanse Tinnock's change-house, which 
used to fiU, during the intervids of preaching, with ** yill- 
caup commentators." This house adjoins to the church- 
yard, and has a back door leading into that area — so that 
it must have been particularly convenient for such of the 
congregation as desired a solacement of drink and victuals. 
Nanse is long deceased, and no one has caught up her 
mantle. She is described as having been a true ale-wife^ 
in the proverbial sense of the word — dose, discreet, civil, 
and no tale-teller. When any neighbouring wife came 
asking if her John was here, " Oh no," Nanse would re- 
ply, shaking money in her pocket as she spoke, ** he's no 
here;" imj^ying to the querist that the husband was not in 
the house, while she meant to herself that he was not 
among her halfpence — thus keeping the word of promise to 
the ear, but breakmg it to the hope. Her house was one 
of two stories, and has a front towards the street, by which 
Bums must have entered Mauchline from Mossgiel. The 
date overthe door is 1 744. It is remembered, however, that 
Nanse never could understand how the poet should have 
talked of enjoying himself in her house ** nine times a- 
week." ** The farf," she said, ** hardly ever drank three 
half-mutchkins under her roof in his life." Nanse, pro- 
bably, had never heard of the poetical licence. In truth, 
Nanse's hostelry was not the only one in Mauchline which 
Burns resorted to : a rather better-looking house, at the 
opening of the Cowgate, kept by a person named John 
Dove, and then and still bearing the arms of Sir John 
Whiteford of Ballochmyle, was also a haunt of the poet, 
having this high recommendation, that its back windows 
surveyed those of the house in which his "Jean" resided 
— now occupied by a druggist. The reader will recollect 
a droll epitaph on John Dove, in which the honest land- 
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lord'M religion is made out to be a mere comparatire ap« 
preciation of his yarious liquors. 

The first person of respectable rank and good education 
who took any notice of Bums was Mr Gavin Hamilton, 
writer in Mauchline, from whom he took his farm of Moss- 
giel upon a sublease. Mr HamUton lived in what is still 
called the Castle of Mauchline, namely, a half-fortified old 
mansion near the church, forming the only remains of the. 
ancient priory. He was the son of a gentleman who had 
practised the same profession in the same place,* and was 
in every respect a most estimable member of society — ge- 
nerous, affkble, and humane. Unfortunately his religious 
practice did not square with the notions of the then minis- 
ter of Mauchline, the •* Daddy Auld" of Burns's Poems, 
who, in 1785, is found in the session-records to have sum- 
moned him for rebuke, on the four foUowing charges : — 1 . 
Unnecessary absence from church, for &ye consecutive 
Sundays (apparently the result of some dispute about a 
poor's rate) ; 2. Setting out on a journey to Carrick on a 
Sunday ; 8. Habitual, if not totid, ne^ect of family wor- 
ship ; 4. Writing an abusive letter to the session in refe- 
rence to some of their Ibrmer proceedings respecting him. 
Strange though this prosecution may seem, it was strictly 
accordant with the right assumed by clergymen at that 
period to inquire into the private habits of parishioners ; 
and as it is universally allowed that Mr Auld's designs in 
the matter were purely religious, it is impossible to speak 
of it disrespectfuUy. It was unfortunately, however, mixed 
up with some personal motives in the members of the ses- 

• Mr Lockhart, in hit Life of Burnt, both editions, has given a somewhat 
incorrect account of Mr Hamilton, his family, and the caxises of his quarrel 
with the kirk-session of Mauchlme. His father was a son of Hamilton of 
Kype in Lanarkshire, and it was only by his wife that he was in any way 
connected with the district of Carrick t she being a daughter of Kennedy of 
Daiicnock. It is reUted of the laird of Kype that he was once paying a visit 
to the Duke of Hamilton, when his grace inauired in what degree lie was 
reUted to the ducal house, and whereabouts m the ftmily tree the race of 
Kype was to be found. •• It would be needless to seek the root among the 
branches," answered the haughty laird, who perhaps had some pretensions 
to be of the principal stock of the Hamiltons, or knew at least that the claims 
bf the ducal house to the cfaiefrhip were by no means dear. 
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sioD, which were so apparent to the Presbyter}', to which 
Mr Hamilton appealed, that that reverend body ordered 
the proceedings to be stopped, and all notice of them ex- 
punged from the records. Prepossessions of more kinds 
than one induced Burns to let loose his irreverent muse and 
satire against the persecutors of Mr Hamilton ; and the re- 
sult was several poems, in which it is but too apparent 
that religion itself suffers in common with those whom he 
holds up as abusing it. About two years after, when 
Bums had commenced the Edinburgh chapter of his life, 
a new offence was committed by Mr Hamilton. He had, 
on a Sunday morning, ordered a servant to take in some 
potatoes which happened to have betn left out in the gar- 
den after being dug. This came to the ears of the minis- 
ter, and Mr Hamilton was summoned to answer for the 
offence. Some ludicrous details occur in the session-re- 
cords. It is there alleged that two and a half rows of 
potatoes were dug on the morning in question, by Mr 
Hamilton's express order, and carried home by his daugh- 
ter ; nay, so keen had the spirit of persecution been, that 
the rows had been formally measured, and found to be 
each eleven feet long ; so that t^frenty- seven feet and a 
half altogether had been dug. The Presbytery or Synod 
treated this prosecution in the same way as the former, 
and Burns did not overlook it in his poems. He alludes 
to it in Holy Willie's Prayer, when he makes that indivi- 
dual implore a curse upon Mr Hamilton's 

— — ~- basket and his storei 
Kail and potatoes^^ 

and on several other occasions. 

In Mr Hamilton's house, which is occupied by his son, 
Mr Alexander Hamilton, in the same line of business, is 
shown the room in which Bums composed the satirical 
poem entitled the Calf. He had called upon Mr Hamilton 
on his way to church, and being desired by that gentleman 
to bring bomea note of the text, produced on his return 
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those clever but certainly orer-severe and wicked vertes. 
Mr Hamilton's writing-room had then a back door leading 
to the church. By this way Bums entered, and finding 
Mrs Hamilton writing a note at her husband's business- 
desk, requested a pen, and, sitting down on the other side, 
scribbled in a few minutes one of the most bitter jeux 
d'etpriti he ever penned. This room is fiuther remark- 
able as the one in which the poet was married, that cere- 
mony being rather of a legal than of a religious complexion. 
From the session-record, it would appear that the cere- 
mony took place on the 3d of August 1788, and that Mr 
Bums, being informed that in irregular marriages it was 
customary for the brid^oom to pay a small fine to the 
poor of the parish, gave a guinea for this purpose. 

Mossgiel, or Mossgavel, as already mentioned, is about 
a mile from Mauchline. It is a very plain farm-iieading, of 
the kind described in Ramsay's Gende Shepherd — 

A snug thack house, before the door a green ; 
Hens on the midden, ducks in dubs are seen ; 
On this side stands a barn, on that a byre ; 
A peat-stalk joins, and forms a rural square-— 

except that the buildiim are not thatched. Being situated 
at the height of the cofttry between the vales of Ayr and 
Irvine, it has a peculiarly bleak and exposed appearance, 
which is but imperfectly obviated by a very tall hedge and 
some well-grown trees, which gather around it, and be- 
neath one of which the poet is said to have loved to re- 
cline. The domestic accommodations consist of little more 
than a butt and a ben — that is, a kitchen and a small room. 
The latter, though in every respect most humble, and 
partly occupied by fixed beds, does not appear uncomfort- 
able. Every consideration, however, in the mind of the 
visitor; sinks beneath the one intense feeling that here, 
within these four walls, warmed at this little fireplace, and 
lighted by this little window, lived one of the most extra- 
ordinary men that ever breathed — here wrote some of the 
XDOst celebrated poems of modern times. The place has 
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ooe touching recollection above all others — ^that it was the 
•cene described in the opening of his beautiful •• Vision." 

There lanely, by the ingle-cheek, 
I sat and eyed the spewing reek. 

• • • • 

All in this mottle misty clime 

I backward mused on wasted time, 

How I had spent my youth fu* prime, 

And done nae-thing, 
Bat stringing blathers up in rhyme, 

For fools to sing— &c 

The house is in every respect exactly in the same con- 
dition as when the poet lived in it. It was occupied by 
his brother Gilbert down to the year 1800, and since 
then has had but one tenant, the individual who now oc 
eupies it. It may be mentioned that a part of the farm 
bears the title of Knockhaspie's Lands, which, it will be 
recollected, he alludes to in one of his songs — 

I wad gi*e a* Knockhaspie*s lands 
For Highland Harry back again. 

We must now take a glance at the romantic scenery of the 
Ayr, to which allusion has so frequently been made. The 
beautiful grounds around Barskiouning House are the first 
io order afler Coilsfield ; this, in Burns's time, was the 
seat of Lord Justice Clerk Miller, and now of his son Lord 
Glenlee. It is alluded to by the poet in the Vision — 

Through many a wild romantic grove. 
Near many a hermit-fancied cove, 
(Fit haunts for friendship or for love, 

In musing mood). 
An aged judge, I saw him rove. 

Dispensing good. 

The river passes through this lovely park by a chasm in 
general upwards of a hundred feet deep, and the sides of 
which are almost every where as steep as the walls of a 
house. Here and there is seen a profound section of rock, 
perforated in some places by what Burns aptly terms her- 
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mit-fancied coves, and in all cases whiskered by the most 
luxuriant foliage. There is a bridge near the house, where 
the scenery is enjoyed in high perfection. Both upwards 
and downwards, nothing is to be seen but tremendous 
banks of wood, or great scalped rocks, beneath which the 
river passes moodily onward, dark as Cocytus, except where 
mottled with the foam of a recent conflict with some rude 
opposing crag. 

Farther up the river is Kinzeancleuch, now a plac^ of 
no note, but which will not be passed by any one interested 
in the history of our national church, without some pleas- 
ing and respectful reminiscences. Campbell of Kinzean- 
cleuch was one of the first of the Scottish barons who 
espoused the Reformation — was the steady £iend and 
protector of Knox — and was present at his death. The 
Reformer himself was oftener than once sheltered at Kin- 
zeancleuch House. It is remarkable that Bums appears 
to have either been acquainted with no part of Scottish 
history except that of Wallace and Bruce, or to have had 
no sympathies for any other portion of it. At Mauchline 
there is a martyr's stone, to which he has never made the 
least allusion. 

Immediately above Kinzeancleuch, commence the Braes 
of Ballochm^de, which he has commemorated in one of 
the most glowing of all his amatory songs. Balloch- 
myle^ was formerly the property of Sir John Whiteford, 
representative of the gentleman whose story supplied the 
groundwork of the novel of Waverley, but in Burns's time 
was purchased by a mercantile family named Alexander, 
connected with Glasgow. The scenery is much the same 
as that of Barskimming, except that the banks of the river 
are softer, and break into fine dens and glades, which are 
comparatively unknown farther down the stream. Amidst 
these romantic groves. Burns was wandering on a summer 
evening, when he passed a young lady, daughter to the 
new proprietor, with whose charms he was greatly struck. 
The result was his beautiful song, entitled " The Bonny 
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Lass of BaUocbmyle,'* which he sent to her, enclosed in a 
▼ery respectful letter. To his great mortification, no no- 
tice was taken of the conmibnication. The young lady in 
all probalulity felt more resentment at the; freedom, than 
pleasure from the complimeilt. HoWerer this . may be, it 
is certain that, in subsequent years, when the fame of the 
bard overspread many lands. Miss Alexander began to ap. 
preciate the poem more than she had done. In some re- 
volutions of the fiuDily household, when she was ^out 
to remove to Glasgow, it became a question whether the 
original of that document belonged to the family, and should 
remain at Ballochmyle. ** That," said she emphatically, 
" is wiikk me a settled point : wherever I go, the poem shall 
go with me." She permitted a copy, however, to be taken 
by the apograph of a neighbouring artist,* on wood ; which 
is fixed into the back of a moss-house amidst the braes of 
BaUochm^ie. The lady is still alive, and unmarried. 



TOP BOOTS. 

Top Boots, 9s every body must have remarked, are now 
nearly altogether out of fashion. Their race is all but ex- 
tinct. An occasional pair may indeed still be seen encas- 
ing the brawny legs of a stout elderly country gentleman, 
on a market day, or on the occasion of a flying visit to the 
metropolis; but with this exception, and* with probably 
that of some hale obstinate bachelor octogenarian, who, in 



« This artist if Mr Andrew Smith, of W. and A. Smith, Mauchline ; one 
of those ingeniotu individuals who are sometimes ftmnd hi the most retired 
and rustic situations. Mr Smith it the inventor of the instrument above al- 
luded to* onecalcuUted to be eminently useful in takinc foo-dmiles of any 
pleoe of writing, or other work consisting of lines, and that in any degree of 
amplification or reduction. In company with his brother, he conducts a 
manufactory of wooden snuff-boxes, upon a considerable scale, about sixty 
people being emptoyed; and the quantity of ingenious machinery whidi he 
has brought to bear upon this humble but curious and even elegant manu- 
CMture, it sudi at wo«ld impress any stranger with surprise. 
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full recollection of the impression which las top boots had 
made on the public mind some fifty years since, still per^ 
sists in thrusting his shrivelled shanks into the boots of his 
youth — we say, with the first positive, and the last proba- 
ble exception, this highly r^pectable-Ioddng and some- 
what flashy article of dress has entirely disappeared. 

Time was, however, and we recollect it wdl, when mat- 
ters stood far otherwise with top boots. We have a distinct 
vision of numberless pairs flitting before our eyes, through 
the mazes of the various thoroughfiues of the city ; but, 
alas I they have evanished, one afber another, like stars before 
the light of approaching day. Rest to their soles, they are 
now gathered to their fathers, their brightness is extin- 
guished, their glory is gone. The Conqueror of Waterloo 
hath conquered them also : the top boots have fidlen be- 
fore the Wellingtons. 

We have said, that we recollect when it was otherwise 
with top boots, and so we do. We recollect when a pair 
of top boots was a great object of ambition with the young, 
whose worldly prosperity was all yet to come, whose means 
of indulging in such little vanities of the flesh were yet to 
be acquired. To them a pair of top boots was a sort of 
landmark in the voyage of life ; a palpable, prominent, 
and desirable object to be attamed ; a sort of Cape Horn 
to be doubled. Nor were they less objects of ambition at 
the time we speak of— say about forty years since — to the 
more advanced, whose circumstances required a long pre- 
vious hint to prepare for such an event as the purchase of 
a pair of top boots. In short, top boots were the rage of 
the day. The apprentice, the moment he got out of his 
time, got into his top boots. The first thing the young 
grocer did was to get a, pair of top boots. No lover then 
went to woo his mistress but in top boots, or at least if he 
did, the chance was, that he would go to very little pur- 
pose. The buckishly-tnclined mechanic, too, hoarded his 
superfluous earnings until they reached the height of a pair 
of top boots, in which to entomb his lower limbs. Al- 
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tlaugh their yisits ncnr, as we haTe already hinted, are 
"few and &r between," we hare seen the day when, in- 
stead of being but oocaiionally seen, like solitary points of 
light as they are now, on the dusty street, they converted 
it by their numbers into an absolute via laciea — a perfect 
galaxy of white l^Uher — or shot, frequent, pale, lacteous, 
and flitting, like northern steamers, through the dark tide 
of humanity as it rolled along. No marvel it is, then, that, 
in the midst of the wide prevalence of this top boot epide- 
mic, poor Tommy Aikin should have faUen a victim to the 
disease^-that his heart should have been set upon a pahr 
of top boots ; nor is it a marvel that Mr Aikin should have 
beea able finally to gratify this longing of his, seeing that 
he was in tolerable circumstances, or at least in such cir- 
cumstances as enabled him, by retrenching a little some- 
where else, to attain the great object of his ambition — a 
pair of tqp boots. No marvel, then, as we have said, are 
these things which we have related of Mr Aikin ; but great 
marvel is it that a pair of top boots should have wrought 
any man such mischief, as we shall presently show they did, 
to that honest man. But let us not anticipate. Let us, 
as has beea before wisely said, begin at the beginning, and 
say who Mr Aikin was, and what were the evils in which his 
top boots involved him. Be it known, then, to all whom 
it may concern, that Mr Thomas Aikin was an officer 
of Excise, and was, at the period to which our story re- 
lates, residing in a certain small town not more than fifty 
miles distant from the city of Glasgow. Mr Aikin was a 
stout-made middle-aged man, exceedingly good-natured, 
kind, civil, and obliging. In short, he was an excellent 
fellow, honest and upright in all his dealings, and a faithful 
servant of the Revenue. Every body liked Mr Aikin, and 
Mr Aikin liked every body ; and sorely did every body la- 
ment his misfortunes when they fell upon him. Mr Aikin 
had for many years led a happy life in the bosom of his 
femily. He laughed and joked away, took his jug of toddy, 
caressed his children* spoke always affectionately to and 
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of his wife, and was so spoken to and of by her in return. 
In short, Mr Aikin was a happy man up to that evil hour 
when he conceived the idea of possessing himself of a pair 
of top boots. 

*' Mary,'* said Mr Aikin, one luckless evening, to his 
loving wife, after having sat for about half an hour looking 
into the fire. 

** Aweel, Thomas?" said his spouse, in token of her 
attention. 

*' I wad like to hae a pair o* tap boots," replied Mr 
Aikin, shortly, and without further preamble, although 
he had in re^ty bestowed a good deal of thought on the 
subject previously ; indeed, a dim undefined vision of top 
boots had been floating before his mind's eye for nearly a 
month before it took the distinct shape of such a deter- 
mination as he was now about to express. 

" Aweel, Thomas," replied his better half, with equal 
brevity, ** ye had better get a pair." 

" They're decent-lookin' things," rejoined Mr Aikin. 
'' Indeed are they," said his indulgent spouse, '* very 
decent and respectable, Thomas." 

** Rather flashy though, I doubt, for the like o' me," 
quoth Mr Aikin. 

*' I dinna see that, Thomas, sae lang as ye're able to 
pay for them," remarked Mrs Aikin. 

** No so very able, my dear," responded her husband ; 
** but I wad like to hae a pair for a' that, just to wear on 
Sundays and collection days." 

** Aweel, Thomas, get them ; and what for no ?" re- 
plied Mrs Aikin, " since your mind's bent on them. We'll 
save the price o' them afl* something else." 

We need not pursue farther the amiable colloquy which 
took place on this fatal night between Mr Aikin and his 
wife. Suffice it to say, that that night fixed Mr Aikin's 
resolution to order a pair of top boots. On the very next 
day he was measured for the said boots ; and late on the 
Saturday evening following, the boots, with their tops 
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carefully papered, to protect them from injury, were regu- 
larly delivered by an apprentice boy into the hands of Mrs 
Aikin herself, for her husband's interest. 

As Mr Aikin was not himself in the house when the 
boots were brought home, they were [^aced in a comer of 
the parlour to await his pleasure ; and certainly nothing 
could look more harmless or more inoffensive than did these 
treacherous boots, as they now stood, with their muffled 
tops and shining feet, in the comer of Mr Aikin's parlour. 
But alas ! alas I short-sighted mortals that we are ! that 
could not foresee any the slightest portion of the evils with 
which these rascally boots were fraught. To shorten our 
story as much as possible, we proceed to say that Mr 
Aikin at length came home, and being directed to where 
the boots lay, he raised them up in one hand, holding a 
candle in the other ; and having turned them round and 
round several times, admiring their gloss and fair propor- 
tions, laid them down again vnth a calm quiet smile of 
satisfaction, and retired to bed. Sunday came ; the church 
bells rang, and Mr Aikin sallied forth, in all the pomp and 
glory of a pair of spick and span new top boots. With all 
Mr Aikin's good qualities, there was, however, and we for- 
got to mention it before, a leetle touch of personal vanity ; 
the slightest imaginable it was, but still such an ingredient 
did enter into the composition of his character, and it was 
this weakness, as philosophers call it, which made him 
hold his head at an unwonted height, and throw out his 
legs with a flourish, and plant his foot with a firmness and 
decision on this particular Sunday, which was quite un- 
usual with him, or, at least, which had passed unnoticed 
before. With the exception, however, of a few passing 
remarks, in which there was neither much acrimony nor 
much novelty, Mr Aikin's boots were allowed to go to and 
from the church in peace and quietness. " Hae ye seen 
Mr Aikin's tap boots ?" " Faith, Mr Aikin looks weel in 
his tap boots." " Mr Aikin was unco grand the day in his 
tap boots." Such and such like were the only observa- 
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tions which Mr Aikin's top boots elicited on the first San- 
day of their appearance. Sunday after Sunday came and 
departed, and with the Sunda3r8 came ako and departed 
Mr Aikin's top boots, for he wore them only on that sa- 
cred day, and on collection days, as he himself originally 
proposed. Like every other marvel, they at length sunk 
quietly to rest, becoming so associated and identified with 
the wearer, that no one ever thought of discussing them 
separately. Deceitful calm, treacherous silence — ^it was 
but the ^hering of the storm. It so happened that Mr 
Aikin, in the language of the Excise, surveyed, that is, as- 
certained and levied the duties payable by a tanner, or 
leather-dresser, who carried on his business in the town in 
which Mr Aikin resided. Now, the Honourable Board 
of Excise were in those days extremely jealous of the fi- 
delity of their officers, and, in a spirit of suspicion of the 
honour and faith of man peculiar to themselves, readily 
listened to every report prejudicial to the character of their 
servants. Here, then, was an apparently intimate connec- 
tion, and of the worst sort — a pair of top boots — between 
a revenue officer and a trader, a dresser of leather. Re- 
mote and obscure hints of connivance between the former 
and the latter began to arise, and in despite of the general 
esteem in which Mr Aikin was held, and the high opinion 
wliich was entertained of his worth and integrity, these 
hints and suspicions — such is the wickedness and perver- 
sity of human nature — gradually gained ground, until they 
at length reached the ears of the Board, with the most ah- 
surd aggravations. 

Their honours were told, but by whom was never ascer- 
tained, that the most nefarious practices were going on in 

, and to an enormous extent Large speculations in 

contraband leather, on the joint account of the officer and 
trader, were talked of; the one sinking his capital, the 
other sacrificing the king's duties. Whole hogsheads of 
manufactured boots and shoes were said to be exported to 
the West Indies, as the common adventure of the officer 
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and trader. The whole fionfly and fiiends of the former, 
to the tenth degree of propinquity, were said to have been 
supplied gratis with boots and shoes for the last ten years. 
In short, the whole affair was laid before their honours 
the Ck)mmissioners of Excise, decked out in the blackest 
colours, and so swollen, distorted, and exaggerated, that no 
man could have conceived for a moment that so monstrous 
a tale of dishonesty and turpitude could have been manu- 
factured out of a thing so simple as a pair of top boots. 
Indeed, how could he ? — for the boots, the real ground of 
the vile fisibrication, were never once mentioned, nor in the 
slightest degree alluded to ; but, as it was, the thing bore 
a serious aspect, and so thought the Honourable Board of 
Excise. A long and grave consultation was hdd in the 
board-room, and the result was, an order to the then col- 
lector of Excise in Glasgow to make a strict and immediate 
inquiry into the circumstances of the case, and to report 
thereon ; a measure which was followed up in a day or two 
afterwards, by their honours dispatching two Surveying, 
generals, as they are called, also to Glasgow, to assist at 
and superintend the investigation which the Collector had 
been directed to set on foot. On the arrival of these offi- 
cers at Glasgow, they forthwith waited upon the Collec- 
tor, to ascertain what he had learnt regarding Mr Aikin's 
nefarious practices. The result of the consultation which 
was here again held, was a determination, on the part of 
the Generals and the Collector, to proceed to the scene of 
Mr Aikin's ignominy, and to prosecute their inquiries on 
the spot, as the most likely way of arriving at a due know- 
ledge of the facts. Accordingly, two chaises were hired at 
the expense of the crown, one for the two Generals, and 
another for the Collector and his derk : — all this, good 
reader, be it remembered, arising from the simple circum- 
stance of Mr Aikin's having indulged himself in the luxury 
of a single solitary pair of top boots, and, moreover, the 
first pair he ever had. The gentlemen having seated 
themselves in the carriages* were joined, just before start- 
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ing, by a friend of the Collector's on horseback, trhoi 
agreeahly to an arrangement he had made with the latter 
on the preceding day, now came to ride out with them to 
the scene of their impending labours ; and thus, though of 
course he had nbthing to do with the proceedings of the 
day, he added not a little to the imposing character of the 
procession, which was now about to move in the direction 
of Mr Aikin's top boots. An hour and a half's drive 
brought the whole cavalcade into the little town in which 
the unfortunate owner of the said boots resided ; and little 
did he think, honest man, as he eyed the procession pass- 
ing his windows, marvelling the while what it could mean 
— little, we say, did he think that the sole and only object, 
pro tempore at least, of those who composed it, was to in- 
quire how, and by what means, and from whom, he had 
gotten his top boots. Of this fact, however, he was soon 
made aware. In less than half an hour he was sent for, 
and told, for the first time, of the heavy charges which lay 
against him. A long, tedious investigation took place; 
item after item of poor Aikin's indictment melted away be- 
neath the process of inquiry ; until at length the whole af- 
fair resolved itself into the original cause of all the mischief, 
the pair of top boots. Nothing which could in the slightest 
degree impugn Mr Aikin's honesty remained, but these un- 
lucky top boots, and for them he immediately produced 
his shoemaker's receipt. ** Mr Aikin — ^bought of David 
Anderson, one pair of top boots, L.2, 2s. Settled in full, 
D. Anderson." With this finisher the investigation closed, 
and Mr Aikin stood fully and honourably acquitted of all 
the charges brought against him. The impression, how- 
ever, which the affair made at head-quarters, was far from 
being favourable to him. He was ever afler considered 
there in the light, not of an innocent man, but as one 
against whom nothing could be proven ; and his motions 
were watched with the utmost vigilance. The consequence 
was, that, in less than three months, he was dismissed 
from the service of the Revenue, ostensibly for some trifl.; 
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ing omission of duty ; but he himself thought, and so did 
every body else, that the top boots were in reality the 
cause of his misfortune. 

One would have thought that this was quite enough of 
mischief to arise from one pair of top boots, and so thought 
every body but the top boots themselves, we suppose. 
This was but a beginning of the misfortunes into which 
they walked with their unfortunate owne^. 

About four miles distant from the town in which Mr 
Aikin lived, there resided an extensive coal-mine proprietor, 
of the name of Davidson ; and it so happened that he, too, 
had a predilection for that particular article of dress* al- 
ready so often named, viz. top boots ; indeed he was never 
known to wear any thing else in their place. Davidson 
was an elderly gentleman, harsh and haughty in his man- 
ner, and extremely mean in all his dealings — a manner and 
disposition which made him greatly disliked by the whole 
country, and especially by his workmen, the miners, of 
whom he employed upwards of a hundred and fifty. The 
abhorrence in which Mr Davidson was at all times held by 
his servants, was at this particular moment greatly increased 
by an attempt which he was making to reduce his work- 
men's wages ; and to such a height had their resentment 
risen against their employer, that some of the more feroci- 
ous of them were heard to throw out dark hints of personal 
violence ; and it was much feared by Davidson's friends — 
of whom he had, however, but a very few, and these mostly 
connected with him by motives of interest — that such an 
occurrence would in reality happen one night or other, 
and that at no great distance of time. Nor was this fear 
groundless. Mr Davidson was invited to dine with a neigh- 
bouring gentleman. He accepted the invitation, very 
foolishly, as his &mily thought ; but he did accept it, and 
went accordingly. It was in the winter time, and the house 
of his host was about a mile distant from his own residence. 
Such an opportunity as this of giving their employer a 
sound drubbing had been long looked for by some half 
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dozen of Mr Davidson's workmen, and early an(i correct 
information on the subject of his dining out enabled them 
to avail themselves of it. The conspirators having held a 
consultation, resolved to waylay Davidson on his return 
home. With this view they proceeded, after it became 
dark, in the direction of the house in which their employer 
was dining. Having gone about half way, they halted, and 
held another consultation, whereat it was determined that 
they should conceal themselves in a sunk fence which ran 
alongside of the road, until the object of their resentment 
approached, when they should all rush out upon him at 
once, and belabour him to their hearts' content. This 
settled, they all cowered down into the ditch, to await the 
arrival of their victim. " But how will we ken him i' the 
dark?" said Jock Tamson, one of the conspirators, in a low 
whisper, to his next neighbour ; " we may fa* foul o* some- 
body else in a mistak." The question rather pozed Jock's 
neighbour, who immediately put it to the person next him, 
and he again to the next, and on went the important query , 
until all were in possession of it ; but none could answer it. 
At length, one of more happy device than the rest sug. 
gested that Mr Davidson might be recognised by his top 
boots. The idea pleased all, and was by all considered in- 
fallible, for the fame of Mr Aikin's boots had not yet 
reached this particular quarter of the country. Satisfied 
that they had hit upon an unerring mark by which to know . 
their man, the ruffians waited patiently for his approacli. 
At length, after fully two hours' watching, the fall of a foot- 
step broke faintly on their ears ; it came nearer and nearer, 
and became every moment more and more distinct. Breath- 
less with the intensity of their feelings, the conspirators, 
in dead silence, grasped their cudgels with increased energy^ 
and sunk themselves In the ditch until their eyes were on 
a level with the ground, that they might at once place the 
approaching object full before them, and between them and 
the feeble light which lingered in the western sky. In 
the meantime, the wayfarer approached ; two dim whitey 
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olijects g^mmered indistinctly in the darkness. They were 
instantly recognised to be Mr Davidson's top boots ; aloud 
shout followed this feding of conviction ; the colliers rushed 
from their hiding-place, and in the next instant half a dozen 
bludgeons whistled round the ears of the unfortunate way- 
farer. The suflferer roared lustily for mercy, but he roared 
in vain. The blows fell thick and fast upon his luckless 
head and shoulders, for it was necessary that the work 
should be done quickly; and a few seconds more saw him 
lying senseless and bleeding in the ditch in which his as- 
sailants had concealed themselves. Having satisficfd their 
vengeance, the rufSans now fled, leaving their victim be- 
hind them in the condition we have just described. Morn- 
ing came — a man was found in a ditch, speechless, and 
Ueeding profusely from several severe wounds on the head 
and face. He was dragged out, and, afler cleansing his 
face from the blood and dirt with which it was encrusted, 
the unfortunate man was recognised to be — Mr Thomas 
Aikin! 

The cursed boots, and they alone, were the cause of poor 
Aildn's mischance. He had, indeed, been mauled by mis- 
take, as the reader will have already anticipated. There 
was no intention whatever on the part of the colliers to do 
Mr Aikin any injury^ for Mr Aikin in the whole course of 
his harmless life had never done them any; indeed, he 
was wholly unknown to them, and they to him. It was 
the top boots, and nothing but the top boots, that did all 
the mischief! But to go on with our story. Aikin was 
carried home, and through the strength of a naturally good 
constitution and skilful surgical assistance, recovered so 
far in six weeks as to be able to go about as usual, although 
he bore toliis grave with him on his &ce the marks of the 
violence which he had received, besides being disfigured by 
the loss of some half dozen of his front teeth. 

The top boots, which poor Aikin had worn before as 
articles of dress, and of course as a matter of choice, he 
was now obliged to wear daily from necessity, being, as we 
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have already related, dismissed from his situation in the 
Excise. One would think that Aikin had now suffered 
enough for his predilection for top hoots, seeing, at least 
so far as we can see, that there was no great harm in such 
an apparently inoffensive indulgence; hut Mr Aikin's evil 
stars, or his top boots themselves, we do not know which, 
were of a totally different opinion, and on this opinion they 
forthwith proceeded to act. 

Some weeks after the occurrence of the disaster just re- 
corded, the little town of-—, where Aikin resided, was 
suddenly thrown into a state of the utmost horror and con- 
sternation, by the report of a foul murder and robbery hav- 
ing been committed on the highway, and within a short 
distance of the town ; and of all the inhabitants who felt 
horror-struck on this occasion, there was no one more 
horrified than Mr Thomas Aikin. The report, however, 
of the murder and robbery, was incorrect, in so far as the 
unfortunate man was still living, although little more, when 
found in the morning, for the deed had been committed 
over night. Being a stranger, he was immediately conveyed 
to the principal inn of the town, put to bed, and medical 
aid called in. The Fiscal, on learning that the man was 
still in existence, instantly summoned his clerk, and, ac- 
companied by a magistrate, hastened to the dying man's 
bedside, to take down whatever particulars could be learnt 
from him regarding the assault and robbery. After pa- 
tiently and laboriously connecting the half intelligible and 
disjointed sentences wliich they from time to time elicited 
from him, they made out that he was a cattle-dealer, that he 
belonged to Edinburgh, that he had been in Glasgow, and 
that, having missed the evening coach wliich plies between 
the former and the latter city, he had taken the road on 
foot, with the view of accom^isbing one stage, and there 
awaiting the coming up of the next coach. They further 
elif^^d from him that he had had a large sum of money 
upon him, of which, of course, h&had been deprived. The 
Fiscal next proceeded to inquire if he c<yild identify the 
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person or persons who attacked liim. He mumbled a reply 
in the negative. 

•• How many were there of them?" inquired the Magis- 
trate ; *• was there more than one ?" 

" Only one," muttered the unfortunate man. 

" Was there any peculiarity in his dress or appearance 
that struck you?" asked the Fiscal. 

He mumbled a reply, but none of the bystanders could 
make it out. The question was again put, and both the 
Magistrate and Fiscal stooped down simultaneously to 
catch the answer. Afler an interval it came — and what 
think you it was, good reader? Why, "top boots," dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally. The Fiscal and Magistrate 
looked at each other for a second, but neither durst ven- 
ture to hint at the astounding suspicion which the men- 
tion of these remarkable objects forced upon them. 

" He wore top boots, you say ?" again inquired the 
Fiscal, to make sure that he had heard aright. 

** Y-e-s, t-o-p b-o-o-t-s," was again the reply. 

" Was he a thin man or a stout man?" 

" A stout man." 

•* Young or middle-aged?" 

" Middle-aged." 

"Tailor short?" 

*• Short," groaned out the sufferer, and with that word 
the breath of life departed from him. 

This event of course put an immediate end to the in- 
quiry. The Fiscal and Magistrate now retired to consult 
together regarding what was best to be done, and to re- 
consider the deposition of the murdered man. There was 
a certain pair of top boots present to the minds of both, 
but the wearer of them had hitherto borne an unblemished 
character, and was personally known to them both as a 
kind-hearted, inoffensive man. Indeed, up to this hour 
they would as soon have believed that the minister of the 
parish would commit a robbery as Mr Aikin — we say Mr 
Aikin, for we can no longer conceal the fact that it was 
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Aikin's boots, however reluctantly admitted, that flashed 
upon the minds of the two gentlemen of whom we are now 
speaking. 

" The thing is impossible, incredible, of such a man as 
Mr Aikin," said the Magistrate, in reply to the first open 
insinuation of the Fiscal, although, in saying this, he said 
what was not in strict accordance with certain vague sus- 
picions which had taken possession of his own mind. 

" Why, I should say so too," replied the officer of the 
law, "were I to judge by the character which he has 
})itherto borne ; but here," he said, holding up the deposi. 
tion of the murdered man, " here are circumstances which 
we cannot be warranted in overlooking, let them implicate 
whom they may. There is in especial the top boots," 
went on the Fiscal ; ** now, there is not another pair 
within ten miles of us but Aikin's ; for Mr Davidson, the 
only man whom I know that wears them besides, is^ now 
in London. There is the personal description, too, exact. 
And besides all this, Bailie," continued the law officer, 
"you will recollect that Mr Aikin is, and has been out of 
employment for the last six months ; and there is no say- 
ing what a man who has a large family upon his hands will 
do in these circumstances." 

The Bailie acknowledged the force of his colleague's ob- 
servations, but remarked, that, as it was a serious charge, 
it must be gone cautiously and warily about. ** For it wad 
be," he said, ** rather a hard matter to hang a man upon 
nae ither evidence than a pair o* tap boots." 

*' Doubtless it would," replied the Fiscal ; "but here is," 
he said, "a concatenation of circumstances — a chain of 
evidence, so far as it goes, perfectly entire and connected. 
But," he continued, as if to reconcile the Bailie to the dan- 
gerous suspicion, "an alibi on the part o' Mr Aikin will 
set a* to rights, and blaw the hail charge awa like peelings 
o' ingans ; and if he be an innocent man. Bailie, be can 
hae nae difficulty in establishing an alibi." 

Not so fast, Mr Fiscal, not so fast, if you please ; this 
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alibi was not so easily established, or rather it could not be 
established at all. Most unfortunately for poor Aikin, it 
turned out, upon an inquiry which the offibial authorities 
thought it necessary to set on foot before proceeding to 
extremities, that is, before taking any decisive steps against 
tlie object of their suspicion, that he had been not only 
absent from his own house until a late hour of the night 
on which the murder and robbery was committed, but had 
actually been at that late hour on the very identical road 
OD which it had taken place. The truth is, that Aikin 
had been dining with a friend who lived about a mile into 
the country, and, as it unfortunately happened, in the very 
direction in which the crime had been perpetrated ; still 
could it not have been shown that no unnecessary time 
had elapsed between the moment of his leaving his friend's 
house and hia arrival at his own. Such a circumstance 
would surely have weighed something in his favour. So 
it would, probably ; but, alas I even this slender exculpa- 
tory incident could not be urged in his behalf; for the poor 
man, little dreaming of what was to happen, had drunk a 
tumbler or two more than enough, and had fallen asleep 
on the road. In short, the Fiscal, considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case as they now stood, did not think it 
consistent with his duty either to delay proceedings longer 
against Aikin, or to maintain any further delicacy with rer 
gard to him, A report of the whole affair was made to 
the Sheriff of Glasgow, who immediately ordered a war- 
rant to be made out for the apprehension of Aikin. This 
instrument was given forthwith into the custody of two 
criminal officers, who set out directly in a post-chaise to 
execute their commission. Arriving in the middle of the 
night, they found poor Aikin, wholly unconscious of the 
situation in which he stood, in bed and sound asleep. 
Having roused the unhappy man, and barely allowed him 
time to draw on his top boots, they hurried him into the 
chaise, and in little more than an hour thereafter, Aikin 
was faurly lodged in Glasgow Jail, to stand his trial for 
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murder and robbery, and this mainly, if not wholly, on 
the strength of his top boots* The day of trial came. 
The judge summed up the evidence, and* in an eloquent 
speech, directed the special attention of the jury to Aikin's 
top boots ; indeed, on these he dwelt so much, and witli 
such effect, that the jury returned a verdict of guilty against 
the prisoner at the bar, who accordingly received sentence 
of death, but was strongly recommended to mercy by the 
jury, as well on the ground of his previous good character, 
as on that of certain misgivings regarding the top boots, 
which a number of the jury could not help entertaining, in 
despite of their prominence in the evidence which was led 
against their unfortunate owner. Aikin's friends, who 
could not be persuaded of his guilt, notwithstanding the 
strong circumstantial proof with which it was apparently 
established, availing themselves of this recommendation 
of the jury, immediately set to work to second the humane 
interference ; and Providence in its mercy kindly assisted 
them. From a communication which the Superintendant 
of Police in Glasgow received from the corresponding of- 
ficer in Edinburgh about a week afler Aikin's condemna- 
tion, it appeared that there were more gentlemen of 
sus|)icious character in the world who wore top boots than 
poor Aikin. The letter alluded to announced the capture 
of a notorious character, regarding whom information had 
been received from Bow Street — a flash cove, fresh from 
London, on a foraying expedition in Scotland. The com. . 
munication described him as being remarkably well dressed, 
and, in especial, alluded to the circumstance of his wear- 
ing top boots ; concluding the whole,, which was indeed 
the principal purpose of the letter, b5r%quiring if there 
was any charge in Glasgow against such a person as they 
described. The circumstance, by some fortunate chance, 
reached the ears of Aikin's friends, and in the hope that 
something might be made of it, they employed an eminent 
lawyer in Edinburgh to sift the matter to the bottom. In 
the meantime, the Englishman in the top boots wbs brought 
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to trial for another highway robbery, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to death without hope of mercy. The lawyer whom 
Aikin's frietids had employed, thinking this a fkvourable 
opportunity for eliciting the truth from him, seeing that he 
had now nothing more to fear in this world, waited upon 
the unfortunate man, and, amidst a confession of a long 
series of crimes, obtained from him that of the murder and 
robbery for which Aikin had been tried and condemned. The 
consequence of this important discovery was the immediate 
liberation of Aikin, who again returned in peace to the 
bosom of his family. His friends, however, not contented 
with what they had done, represented the whole circum- 
stances of the case to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department ; and under the impression that there lay a 
claim on the country for reparation for the injury, though 
inadvertent, which its laws had done to an innocent man, 
the application was replied to in favourable terms in course of 
post, and in less than three weeks thereafter, Mr Thomas 
Aikin was appointed to a situation in the Custom-house in 
London, worth two hundred pounds a-year. His steadi- 
ness, integrity, and general good conduct, soon procured 
him still farther advancement; and hd finally died, after en- 
joying his appointment for many years, in the annual receipt 
of more than double the sum which we have just nahied. 
And thus ends the eventful history of Mr Thomas Aikin 
and his Top Boots. 



MY GRAVE! 

Far from the city's ceaseless hum. 
Hither let my relics come ; 
Lowly and lonely be my graye, 
Fast by this streamlet's oozing wave, 
Still to the gentle angler dear, 
And heaven's fair face reflecting clear \ 
No rank luxuriance from the dead 
Draw the green turf above my head ; 
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But cowUipt, here and there, be found, ] 
Sweet nativet of the baHowed ground, 
Diffusioff nature's incense round ! 
Kindly Moping to the sun 
When his course is nearly run, 
Let it catch bis farewell beams. 
Brief and pale, as best beseems ; 
But let the melancholy yew 
(Still to the cemetery true) 
Defend it from his noon-day ray, 
Debarring visitant so gay : 
And when the robin's boding song 
Is hushed the darkling boughs among. 
There may the spirit of the wind 
A heaven-reared tabernacle find. 
To warble wild a vesper hymn. 
To soothe my shade, at twilight dim ! 
Seldom let feet of man be there. 
Save bending towards the house of prayer ; 
Few human sounds disturb the calm. 
Save words of grace, and solemn psalm I 
Yet, would I not my humble tomb 
Should wear an uninviting gloom. 
As if there seemed to hover near. 
In fancy's ken, a thing of fear ; 
And, viewed with superstitious awe. 
Be dulv shunned, and scarcely draw 
The sidelong glance of passer by. 
As haunt of sprite with blasting eye I 
Or noted be by some sad token 
t Bearing a name in whispers spoken I 

No ! let some thoughtful schoolboy stray 
Far from his giddy mates at play. 
My secret place of rest explore. 
There pore on page of classic lore : 
Thither let hoary men of age 
Perform a pensive pilgrimage. 
And think, as o'er my turf they bend. 
It wooes them to their welcome end : 
And let the woe-worn wand'ring one. 
Blind to the rays of reason's sun, 
Thither his weary way incline. 
There catch a gleam of light divine : 
But, chiefly, let the friend sincere 
There drop a tributary tear ; 
There pause in musing mood, and all 
The bygone hours of bliss recall- 
Delightful hours 1 too fleetly flown I 
By the hearfs pulses only known ! 



'M 
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PARTICULAR INVITATIONS. 

pAETr-woRK is Confessedly busy in all parts of the British 
empire. It is, according to Junius, as quotcfd time out of 
mind by the Examiner, '* the madness of many for the gain 
of a few. " Exactly the same sentiment was embodied long 
before the days of Junius, by a proverb — a right musty apho- 
rism— *' Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them.*' Par- 
ties, nevertheless, are necessary to the great ends of social 
life. Where could the young people fail in love with each 
other, if not at parties either for dinner, tea, or supper, or 
two of the three combmed ? Where would married ladies 
confabulate about fashions and house-keeping? Where 
would old maids and bachelors alleviate their miserable 
lives with cards, if there were no parties ? Parties, in short, 
are indispensable— without parties the world would be a 
desert. 

There are various kinds of parties, as of almost every 
thii^ else— pleasant parties^-dull parties— musical parties 
—dancing parties — parties of children full of romps, of 
youths and maidens sighing for impracticable happiness, 
and of stayed married people taking things coolly. In (he 
formation of parties, great skill is required to render them 
at all agreeable, and it is to the consideration of what is 
necessary for that purpose, that the present paper is to be 



The greatest bore in the world is what is called a meei^ 
ing of creditors. Say you have been dining right and left 
^r a long time over the whole town, without ever think- 
ing that all this civility on the part of your friends was to 
be repaid in kind by yourself, in order that the common 
chain of connection might be kept unbroken. At length, 
some day about the beginning of March, your wife takes 
you at an unguarded moment, as you are just planting 
yourself by the fireside, with your last tumbler in your 
band, and conunences a harangue about the necessity of 
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paying back some of your late dinners. "There's the 
Browns, the Whites, and the Reids — they have not been 
in our house this twelvemonth, although we have dined 
twice with every one of them in that time, besides an odd 
tea and supper at the Whites's last November. Then 
there's the Smiths, the Wrights, and the Slaters — hardly 
any of them have ever been with us at all. I think abso- 
lute shame to meet Mrs Slater, never liaving yet asked 
them since they were married, though I'm sure when she 
and I were at the school together, we thought we never 
could have lived separate for a day. Then there's the 
Jacksons, the Jamiesons, and the Thomsons. Mrs Jamie- 
son was my mother's most intimate friend, and takes mch 
an interest in us ! We've never had her but once — al- 
though you may recollect what a splendid, what a most 
respectable party she made up for us, the very Friday night 
after our marriage. The most of these are people that 
never go out to supper, and, in fact, afler the dinners we 
have got from them, it would be a disgrace to us to ask 
them for an evening. We must just have them all to 
dinner. We'll make it a handsome one, and be done with 
it ; and we may the rather do so, that we have had so little 
company lately. Just leave it all to me." 

Mrs B. having thus made all clear to demonstration, you 
are obliged, whether you incline or not, to invest your wife 
wfth a commission of botheration against the Browns, the 
\?hites, the Reids, the Smiths, the Wrights, the Slaters, 
the Jacksons, the Jamiesons, and the Thomsons — ^peace- 
ful innocent people ! the half of them at this time sleeping 
i<] their beds, unwitting of any design against their peace 
wh^itsoever, while the rest are sitting by their own fire- 
sides like yourselves, congratulating each other upon not 
b^iag obliged to go out on this sleety wintry night. * * There 
wlU just be exactly twenty,* including ourselves," says 

• In good society, twelve is looked upon as the utmoct number that can 
be julmitted to a dinner table. 
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your spouse, as she seals up the last note — *' a nice party ; 
and it mil be such a load off my mind/' 

Left afterwards to your own reflections, you say to your- 
self, *' well, twenty is certainly a great number of people ; 
but yet, when I think on't, the whole of these are my wife's 
acquaintances, and all of them very sombre quiet people. 
There's Tom Young — ^the best fellow on earth for keeping 
people in spirits at a large dinner party. And there's my 
good honest friend Bob Gray — a capital hand at a song. 
And now I think on it, there's both Thomas Simpson and 
Bill Forbes — what nights I have had in their lodgings be- 
fore I was married ! and, how the thought smites me ! 1 
have never yet had them once with us since that event 
took place." You disclose these ideas to your loving part- 
ner, thinking very feasibly that amidst some twenty of the 
acquaintances which she has brought you into, three or 
four of yours might surely be admitted. But, alas I here 
you calculate without your hostess. Simply as Mrs B. 
brought the affair above-board last night, it had all been 
planned in that wise head of hers for days before. The 
party was made up in her mind's eye long ere she spoke of 
it to you. The table was spread and filled ; the whole 
planisphere of it was a fixed idea with her. There were 
just to be the Browns, the Whites, and the Reids — the 
Smiths, the Wrights, Sec. There was not room in the 
plan for Ai additional salt-foot. ** These friends of yours, 
my dear, I dare say they are all very fine fellows ; but you 
know our dining-room will not admit the whole length of 
our tables. You would insist, you know, upon staying in 
this wretched cramped house, where I have hardly room 
to turn myself; and if the table will dine no more than 
those people I have already invited, it is not my blame.'* 
Glad to escape from the subject of the small dining-room, 
which you have winked at as hard as you could for several 
months past, you give up friends, Tom, Bob, and Bill, and 
make up your mind just to make the best of the sacred nine 
and their wives. 
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WeU, the day comes ; the bouse is kept in hot water, or 
rather out of it, for three days. There is a ruhbing and a 
scrubbing, and a rioting, and a lifting of carpets, and a bor- 
rowing of tea and dessert spoons, and a boiling of things 
upon other people's fires, without end. You come home 
from business an hour earlier tha« usual, in order to pre- 
pare your armoury of liquors, and dress for dinner ; and, 
to your surprise, you find Mrs B., even at this late hour, 
flying about the dining-room, like an inspired Pythoness, a 
perfect vision of tawdry and drudging ctishabille, marshal, 
ling glasses and dinner-rolls, and ever and anon calling down 
stairs to ascertain if such and such a thing be yet put to the 
fire — and all this within forty minutes, or less, of the time 
when she must appear, an elegantlv-dressed, well-bred, 
and sedate lady, at the head of a table, which she at pre- 
sent does not seem fitted even to wait upon. Having got 
all preparations adjusted, you walk into your drawing-room, 
and, with the feeling of a St Sebastian tied to the tree and 
waiting for the arrows, you take up a book, which you pre. 
tend to yourself you are reading — ^tiU the expected guests 
shall come. Just upon the hour, the first knock is heard 
at the door, and you watch, with a fidgettiness there is no 
describing, every movement you hear below stairs. The 
footfall of the firat guest, as he ascends, produces, in a per. 
son all but hardened in hospitable intercourse, one of the 
most agonising sensations in the world ; and as your heart is 
by no means in this party of your wife's contrivance, you 
experience the fiiD force of the misery. The very magician, 
when he expected the door to open and the devil to come 
in, did not feel so queerly as you do when the first of this 
strii^ of Whites and Browns is ushered into your presence. 
But this is only the first of your distresses. 

It takes half an hour to collect a party of even the most 
experienced diners-out, and about the end of that period 
the state ^f things is this : On a sofii and a supplementary 
range of chairs near the fire, sit the ladies all clustered to- 
gether, united, but yet unsocial, for hardly one of them 
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knows another, and your wife, who alone knows aU, 
is at their head, and busily engaged in conversation 
with the single individual who sits beside her. In an- 
other cluster towards the door, gtand the gentlemen, and 
you amongst them ; one-half with their hands crossed in 
front, like soldiers under the command ''stand at ease," 
and looking straight towards the fire; the other half 
grouped around the only gentleman who, apparently, has 
any thing to say. In fact, the two sexes seem here to be 
actually at that war which fabling poets have represented 
husbands and wives to have been from the beginning of 
time. Were there a vacant seat on the sofa, there is not 
a gentleman who would not throw himself upon the ser. 
ried spears of a hostile army rather than take it. It may 
be remarked, that gentlemen have generally, from their in- 
tercourse with the world, an easy polite way of making 
friends with each other, on any occasion where they may 
be by chance thrown together. But there is a great differ- 
ence between a stranger gentleman and a stranger lady. 
Somehow or other, one's wife is always a cast above one's 
self in gentility. She is more dignified naturally, or more 
under artificial restraint, or something or other : hence, I 
know many men as very plain familiar persons, while I 
could not speak to their wives without a great deal of polite 
and deferential reserve. This difficulty as to the ladies is 
a matter which tends to add greatly to the horrors of the 
evening, now fairly commenced. 

When a party of this kind is finally seated at table, no- 
thing but a real meeting of creditors could possibly be more 
sombre than it is, and no situation but that of the debtor 
could be more embarrassing than yours. Mr Brom is 
placed between Mrs White and Mrs Reid, and Mrs Brown 
is stuck in between the husbands of those ladies ; but there 
is no prismatic phenomenon to make these colours harmo. 
nise or blend, as in their namesakes of the rainbow. The 
whole is an inert mass of dull well-dressed people, without 
a single spark of Promethean fire to put it into action. 
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and ^hich even the best of meat and drink is exerted 
upon in vain. The dinner is eaten without any other con- 
versation than what is necessary for the interchange and 
distribution of the good things upon the table ; and even 
the half cheerful request of a dram from some heartier 
guest than the rest, placed near the landlord, fails of its 
usual effect in lighting up a general smile, if it does not ab- 
solutely throw some into a gloomy quandary as to the pro- 
priety of mentioning such a thing as spirits at such a table. 
After a little while, the sacred nine, with your wife as a 
kind of Calliope at their head, retire, and then the table 
looks like a tree which has suddenly shed all its blossoms 
— unless that the fruit remains behind. You then move to 
the head of the table, and make an effort at inspiring cor- 
diality, by requesting your friends to draw up near you. 
But all won't do. These good decent men wiU drink, and 
drink, and drink, and yet be dull. Two or three of them 
talk in groups about some stupid municipal matter, or what 
some clergyman said about something one day (such people 
have a way of reporting clerg3rmen's sayings with a great 
deal of reverential appreciation), or about any other mat- 
ter of narrow local interest. But every thing like the true 
social effect of the grape is absent, and — so, after sitting 
very inanely for two hours or so (drinking a great deal of 
wine, however), a particularly grave and reverend signior 
makes a motion that you should go up to the drawing-room, 
in order to get a cup of tea ; a proposition you assent to, 
but without any hope of its either cheering or inebriating 
the men you have been entertaining. Here the before- 
dinner scene is renewed in all but its former stiffiiess and cold- 
ness, and then, and then, they all troop off*, leaving you in 
an utter vacation of spirits, your house revolutionised, and 
your wife in raptures with the compliment paid to her by 
Mrs Reid, as to what a pleasant party she had got together. 
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LOSSES IN FAMILIES. 

Mant families grow up and live loDg together* without 
the bond of their affections heing once either strained or 
broken. They know that death is the common lot of hu- 
manity ; they see it daily carrying off neighbours and ac- 
quaintances. Some of their own rdations have felt its 
power; and they have thus become fiuniliar with all the 
symptoms and fashions of external woe : hut the destroyer 
has never intruded on their own sacred domain. Year 
after year, diseases have prevailed around them, and made 
successive inroads upon every fireside ; but theirs has still 
escaped. They thus become in some measure singular, 
and isolated from the rest of the world — their hearts cer- 
tainly not closed against its sympathies, but not deeply ex- 
erased in them. If a mother remain long inconsolable for 
the loss of a child, they think she is not altogether blame- 
less. ** All must die," some member of the establishment 
will remark; **some are early cut off; some are spared 
long: but the stroke will come. Why, then, contend 
against what we cannot help? Resignation is both abso- 
lutely necessary, and it is proper. Besides, our duties are 
not ended when those who are dearest to us are taken 
away ; we must still attend to our own interests, and make 
provision for those who are dependent upon us. The 
business of life must not be interrupted." '* It's all true 
you say," was the reply we once heard given to a female 
acquaintance by a woman of the humbler rank in Scotland, 
who had endured serious family bereavements : ** but, oh, 
woman, it's plain you never lost a bairn I" 

Such a family as that we have been describing have 
never had their attachments towards each other greatly 
tried. There has been no occasion for a display of indig- 
nant unforgivingness on the part of one, or of unwearied 
persevering love from another. Their fedings are all of 
an equable cast. This quiet, however, is broken in upon 
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at last. A SOD, perhaps, in the pride of hisda3rs, is^eoed 
with a grievous disease. His mother watches him with 
anxiety ; but she entertains almost a certain expectation 
that he will speedily be restored to his former health^ 
None of the symptoms are decidedly against hope ; the 
sufferer's constitution has not been weak^ied by intempe- 
rance, by irregularity of any kind, or by previous ailments; 
so the chance of recovery is in his &vour. He still sinks ;. 
but all maladies have their crisis ; and she thinks, every 
night, that surely he will be better to»morrow. With what 
tender solicitude does she minister to the wants of his sick- 
bed I How she watches his looks, and catches up the 
faintest expcession of a desire on his pallid countenance ! 
Her hopes of his recovery daily become weaker and weaker. 
Her first expectations of his recovery vanish. Every loc^ 
of the attending physician is watched with an anguish 
almost indescribable, and she no w^ seriously aj^rehends 
the very worst. The features of her son. at length assume 
the rigid and sunken aspect of those of a corpse, and she 
cannot mistake the dim glare of the eye before it shuts in 
everlasting rest. Thus the delusion comes to an end ; and 
when the child of her aff*ection, perhaps the expected 
prop of her declining years, at last breathes his last on her 
bosom, she feds as if some cord that bound her heart 
had for ever given way. Who can pretend to describe her 
sufferings, as, stretch^ afterwards on a couch which al- 
most seems her own deathbed, she gives way to a grief 
which any attempt to interrupt or soften is felt by all her 
friends as if it woidd only be an impertinence ? The whole 
frame seems convulsed ; moans of deepest anguish seem to 
issue, not from the organs of speech, but from the heart it* 
self; and ever and anon,, aa the terrible image of her dying 
son, with all the horrors of the neighbouring death^cham- 
ber, comes into her mind (for it will not be banished), she 
utters frantic cries, which pierce tl» ears of all within the 
limits of that sorraw.stri(^en housei. When language is 
found, it is employed in exclamations which testify the love 
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and admirat3<m she felt towards her son — a lore fiur trans- 
cendiiig, she now thinks, all she ever experienced regard- 
ing the rest of her children. The rest, indeed — the 
fertunate liT]ng-.-seeni as nothing in her eyes ; it appears 
to her as if she had never loved any hut him who now lies 
so poweriess, so fbriom, and whom she is never to see 
again. « My beat^ul— my hrave I" as the tragic poet has 
finely repressed a mother's feelings on such an occasion .*— 
him whom every body loved and admired — ^who was always 
so cheerful and so affectionate^-can it really be^-for, after 
aD she' has seen, this question will occur — that you are no 
sioie? 

It is fortunate for human nature that grief, however 
overwhelming at first, daily becomes less severe. Were 
the earliest impressions of our sorrow for ever to remain 
uooUiterated, the world would speedify be filled with la- 
mentation and woe. ^hus, Time rolls on, and the suffer- 
ings of the disconsolate mother become less poignant. The 
severity of the trial she has endured has softened her na- 
ture, and made her rested to the dispensations of an in- 
seratabk Provid^ice. The recollection of her lost son is 
recalled to her by idmost every passing circumstance ; if 
there is an occasion of rejoicing in the famfly, she thinks, 
''this would have been a time of delight to him if he had 
been spared." She sees the place he would have occu- 
pied among his brothers and sisters; she considers the 
very words he would have used, had he been alive to join 
in their conversation. If she hears a tune played, she re- 
membersit was his favourite ; if she sees a fine landscape, 
the though! passes in her mind how he delighted in wood- 
land scenery^ Another of her family falls, and another, 
and another ; but she does not deceive herself now. 
*' The first time," she acknowledges, ** she never thought 
her poor son would die till she saw him lifeless before her ; 
all the rest, from the moment they were taken ill, she was 
prepared to see cut off. The earliest was snatched from 
her ; those that died afterwards were resigned. 

▼OL. II. £ 
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Thus does grief so(ben the heart; and teach as not onljr 
to sympathise wkh others, but how to hear our own ilto 
more cahnly . But for its humamsing influence, how hard- 
hearted would men become^^-how wrapt up each in his 
own self-sufficien(^ ! Nay, even if the present economy 
oF nature were altered but in a single respect — if the des- 
tiny of death were still allotted to all, but were postponed m 
each individual of our species to a certain period of time, 
how materially would tlus aspect of society be akered, and 
how cattous would all the world remainv when one by one 
th^ saw their f<^w*men removed from this earthly 
scene ! Then with truth might people say, << Why mourn 
for him? — his time was come." It is because of the un- 
certainty that prevails — because some are cut off in the 
bud, and some in the prime-*«ome by severity of (Msease, 
some by vidence— 4md because we had hopes of ei^yiag 
their society longer, or that death might have come in some 
way less painful to themselves — because we are convinced 
tl^t the gov^nment of afiairs is completdy beyond our 
own control and cakulation^-^hat we fed and admowledge 
our own weakness, how closely we are concerned to po8» 
sess each other's sympathies, how entirely we are depen- 
dent on a higher power ! Thus has kind heaven made 
our sorest grie& the best bles^gs, even if we look no for. 
ther than to the condition of man in the pres^tf world. 



INTENTIONS. 

Tkerb is an old Spanish saying, that hell il paved vrith 
good intentions. For the extent of the commodity, the 
earth might b^ paved with them too ; and then ihey would 
be very much in their proper place vnth respect to man- 
kind, for there is nothing we are so perpetually trampling 
under our feet. What a great and ^orious world this 
would be, if it were to be estimated l^ intentions ! Even 
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anMogstthe humblest of ni, ftnd in the hmablest details of 
our humble lives, what fine intentions we are always form- 
ing ! We might all be gods for our intentions. The very 
thie( the day before his being finally ciqptured and put '#n 
the road for the gibbet, had excellent intentions. The old 
abandoned sinner, the hour before he was struck by the 
mortal illness which carried him ofi*, had the noblest in- 
tentions. The most virtuous and devout man in the 
comitry never had better, if so good. Oh that we could 
^ be judged by our intentions ! 

In jdain positive truth, these same intentions are the 
most pernicious things in the world, and men ought rather 
to be condemned, than excused, for entertaining them. If 
a man has no good intentions, he knows that he is decidedly 
wicked, and has die chance of being some day roused to 
atense of his unrighteous state, and thereafter becoming re- 
ibrmed. Buttfae man ofgood intentions goes dreaming on all 
bis life, in reality a wickedand erring creature, but constantly 
absolving himself from his sins through the ^cacy of %\^s 
pretended virtue, which only permits and urges him to sin 
more. Far honester and ffur safer is he who does not pre- 
tend to conceal either from himself or others that he is a 
WBsiefa, than the mean dastard who sneaks into a good 
cttacter with himself, and at the same time deceives the 
world, by an assumed and follacious merit. In fact, every 
good hitention, not in proper time carried into effect, is a 
palpable offence ; for, but for it, we might have felt the ne- 
cessity of doing some lesser good : it only tends to supplant 
the performance that might have otherwise taken place. 
Good intentions tickle the conscience till it sleeps, ku,^ 
then carry tftir victim forward, in blind and fotal security, 
to destruction. 

As all men tiiink all men mortal but themselves, so also 
do all men think all men. liable to moral rebuke but them- 
selves. When we hear some fervent pulpit admonition, 
accompanied by a justly severe view of the deceitfolness of 
I nature, we think that all thi& is very proper for peo- 
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pie in general, but never once suppose that we» in parti- 
cular, are in the way of needing it. In the same way, it 
is by no means unlikely that many individuals who read 
this little essay will say either in words or thoughts. How 
just the writer is upon thousands whom we know ! But 
not one in ten, perhaps, will bring the moral home to him* 
self, and inquire to what extent he may have been guilty of 
only meaning well. Tinst however^ it what every one ihould 
do. We would indulge the hope that many might thus re- 
ceive a shock sufficient to awake them from the dream of 
good intentions, and henceforward endeavour to do what 
tiiey have hitherto contented themselves with only design^ 
ing to do. Let every one be on the watch for the least 
symptom of an intention which is excluding a performance. 
Let him open his eyes to the injury likely to result from 
such a habit. Let him reflect, when he sees another die 
without performing something whieh ought to have beea 
done, that probably that individual had just as good inten- 
tions as any one ever has— ^nly, as usual, he was cut off 
while in a state of dalliance with the performance. So blind 
are men, that we liave heard an individual rail in no. very 
measured terms at a neighbour who had died without doing 
a certain thing which he seemed to consider necessary ; 
and when the railer was asked if he, who was in exaoiy. 
the same circumstances with the deceased, had taken care 
to do that duty, he confessed that he had not. Oh no, but 
he intended to do it. He did not reflect that his neighbour 
was probably as much alive as he was to the propriety of 
doing the duty in question, but had always, like liimself, 
been content with the intention. The uncertainty of life 
might have shown to our friend that he was liable, in one 
moment, if it so pleased God, to be in the same liability to 
blame as his deceased neighbour ; but then how few ever 
reflect on this tntest of all truths I 

Thus it is that men go on— doing many things which they 
ought not to do, but, as for the good which they ought to 
do, contenting themselves, in a great measure, with inten- 
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tions. Intentions serve mankind instead of positive good ; 
but we have heard wonderfully little of any similar or cor- 
responding thing for preventing evil. Wrong is a reality 
^ood, it would appear, little better than a fancy. The 
question, however, arises, Will this please the Being whom 
we serve, and who is at last to Judge of our earthly merits ? 
Assuredly it will not. Before the seat of that Being, we 
will be interrogated respecting our deedt ; and how will the 
gauze of inientioTu^ when we hold it up, appear in that 
mighty Eye, if deeds be wanting to prove the reality of 
those good principles which we have professed ? 

Even considered as a matter of worldly wisdom, the ne- 
cessity of substituting performance for intention is obvious. 
No one ever gets rich upon intentions. It is only in so 
fer as a man acts that he acquires any thing. He may en- 
tertain the most earnest intention to do something, and 
spend a whole day in fixing it in his mind. But, in the 
words of the English proverb, it will butter no parsnips. 
No, nothing but the actual work gains the money. Even 
in those numerous details of life which are not connected 
with the winning of our bread, but only tend to conveniency 
and courtesy between man and man, intentions serve to as 
little purpose. If we sincerely want to accommodate or 
befriend our neighbours, we must really bestir ourselves for 
the purpose, and actually write the letter, or go the errand, 
or pay the visit, which may be necessary. Nothing telU 
but the performance. In reality, the action ofben costs less 
trouble than the contemplation of it. We often volun- 
tarily triple the sacrifice, by encumbering our minds with a 
load of intention, and keeping it there for hours or for days, 
when we might have at once relieved ourselves by doing 
what we always knew we could not avoid doing. We do 
not tell our young friends never to intend doing any good 
or useful deed ; but we are most anxious that the action 
should follow the intention almost as rapidly as the report 
of a musket follows the ignition of the powder. Delay is 
the canker of human life. There is nothing done well that 
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is not done at once with promptitude and decision, and, if 
necessary, pursued with diligence. Let us hear no more, 
then, of this wretched cant about intentions. Do not let 
us hear people who are burnt out talk of the hardship of 
losing all, when they had intended in a day or two to effect 
an insurance on their property. Do not let us see fami- 
lies launching out into expenses they are unable to sup- 
port, and reconciling it with their conscience by saying they 
intend to be more saving next winter. Away with such 
deceptions I Let us see men go at once to the point, and 
do that which it is their duty to do, and not fritter away 
their time with those meaningless make-believes, which are 
as discreditable to their intellect as they are injurious to 
their interests. 



UMBRELLAS. 

There is one piece of property, which is nobody's pro* 
perty, or every body's property, or is not jwroperty at alL— 
and that is. Umbrellas, " 'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has 
been slave to thousands," was not more truly said of the 
circulating medium, than it might be said of this curious 
branch of the floating capital of the nation, which fructifies 
in the hands of no one, but is continually going or flying 
about in the hands of this person and that person, and is 
always getting worse and worse. Umbrellas, I must con- 
fess, are to me a puzzle. Some people, certainly, do buy 
tliem new, for there are shops in every considerable town 
of the realm, where they are sold. But I wonder what 
kind of people they can be who do so ; for one might just 
as well buy two acres of the wind, in the hope of handing 
them down &s a patrimony to one's descendants. Alas ! 
for the instability of all earthly things, and umbrellas in 
particular I Who can say that he ever actually owned an 
umbrella? Umbrellas are things of no power of adherence 
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to BAan. They make unto themselves wings, and flyaway. 
Just suppose, for the sake of argument, that you have been 
80 far left to yourself, one day, as, in a fit of love for your 
race, to buy an umbrella. Suppose, further, that from a 
fondness for the article, and an experience of the v<^tiity 
of this species c^ so-called property, you have taken it to 
an en|>;raver, and watched over him tiU he painsfuUy carved 
your name upon it, by way of fixing down its i^ections to 
you for ever. Vain endeavour ! The treacherous and 
ungrateful fabric of silk and whalebone will walk by your 
Side for a littk while, feacMng you lovingly ftom showers 
and saowdHfls ; but soon, alas 1 too soon—three weeks af- 
ter marriage^-^you look id[)out you, and where is it ?«~why, 
^oped right slick away with another love-.-a new acquaint- 
ance, fiiirly deserted you with your three children, and 
GommeBced a career of vagrancy over the world, which 
will only terminate with its being blown to shivers some 
day by the v^sgefld blast of heaven, as its last proprietor 
turns the coitier of some windy street. 

Somebody once made an amusing book by imagining the 
adventures of a guinea, and describing the characters and 
&tes of a number of individuals into whose hands the coin 
was supposed to have successively fallen. But the adven- 
tures <^ an umbrella would obviously be a far more richly 
varied and piquant composidon. A friend, say, has been 
one day overtaken by a determined rain, while visiting you : 
the time has arrived when he muH go — for he has a parti- 
cdar appointment— ^nd when you, moreover, are exces- 
sively anxious that he should go, for you are just about to 
sit down to dinner, and have heard enough of your wife's 
intentions that forenoon, to know that a new eater, in ad- 
dition to the usual number, is not desirable, either for his 
own sake or theirs. Well, what can you do? Your friend 
manfully proposes to brave the storm, saying, as he looks 
out and buttons up his coat, that it is a mere skiff, and is 
just going off'^hough, for your part, you never saw a more 
perfect eveu'-down pour^ as they say in Scotland, in your 
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life. Why, you mud offer your umbrella. Flesh and 
blood will not have it otherwise. All the humanities— all 
commandments, human and divine, order it so. One last 
glance, then, at the dear object — bought at White's one 
little month ago — fondled and rejoiced in since, beyond all 
qommon sentiment — and away it goes, neyer to be seen 
more, leaving you with the bitter consciousness that you 
have been accessory, with your eyes open, to the abduction 
of the very object which, next to your wife, you chiefly 
held dear on earth. 

This is the first move in the maze of confusion. Your 
umbrella, &ithfully promised to be returned that night, does 
not re-appear, as, indeed, you never expected that it would* 
for it is not in the nature of man to return an umbretta* 
and there's an end on't. So, as the rain is worse than evec^ 
and your wife will not hear of your going out " with suoKi 
a cold hanging about you," without a defence against the 
weather, you yourself are obliged to become an abductor 
of other men's umbrellas in your turn, and borrow one 
from a neighbour. Thus, with the dismal sense upon your 
mind that one crime leads to another, and that your rob- 
bing another of that which not enriches you (for of course 
by this time it is neither the late owner's, nor can you cal- 
culate upon it being long your own), you take off your 
weary way through the rain — mentally comparing, at the 
same time, the cottony vulgarity of the present artide with 
the well-chosen and smart-loi^dng convenience which yes- 
terday was generally but erroneously supposed by mankind 
to be yours. The rain ceases while you are waiting in 
some house or shop, and you depart without your umlnrella 
— ^hat is to say, without the umbrella you lately curied* 
for to use any of the possessive pronouns respecting this 
fugitive article, is evidently an absurdity in terms. When 
you get home to dinner, and recollect the loss, you send t» 
make inquiries, but learn that the |iyssing article was lent 
to somebody who called soon after you left the place, and 
is by this time, in all probability through as many hands as 
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tiie body of the huncfaback in the Arabian N^fats' Enter- 
tonraicnts* 

The hibynnthine winding through with umbreDas some- 
times trard is really astonishing. Reader, had you ever one, 
which you had oiKe been in the ridiculous habit of calling 
your own, lent to you on a great emergency, by a friend, 
who, on inquiry, was found to have come by it, no doubt, 
honestly, but from a place or person the last in the world 
you would haye expected it to hare found its way to ? 
Such things have been, and they are but a sample of the 
common wonders that enter into the fates Of umbrellas* 
k is a sad thing to have the very undbrella which you 
hate been cuUhaimg^^Yie umbrella that has been carried 
near your heart, under your arm, for weeks-^he love of 
your bosom, in short, ravished away from yon, and sent 
a^spioning through the world, here and there, in a thou, 
sand directions — but wdl is it with you when the case is 
no worse. Hard as that is, there is something harder and 
more heartrending still, in your once more overtaking your 
umbrdla in its last days, and being shocked by the ravages 
wliich time, and handling, and perhaps the mender, have 
wrought upon the once delicate constitution of your early 
flame. Inhere is a misery — there is a true agony of agonies. 
What strug^es have you then to endure between old at- 
tachment—a sentiment that will not be suppressed — and 
the natural loathing you cannot at the same time help feel- 
ing for the tawdry and squalid aspect of the object, with 
the sense you have of the wretched hands through which 
it must have come, since it was, as you thought, yours ! 
If any one entertains, a real hatred for a man, he could 
wish him few worse wishes than that he might, buy and 
cultivate an umbrella, and then, afbr long years, fall in 
with it again, when it had been fully drabbed, and drudged, 
and dragged through a thousand turns of good and evil 
kfttioM, 

A great deal of the vagrancy of umbrdhis is owing to 
their being so frequently exchanged at public places by 
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what is icalled nuatake ; that it to say* a gei^einaa takes 
some other person's umbrella out of the trap, as it is too 
pertinently tenned, instead of lus own, which he leaves 
behind. There is one most notable phenomenon attend- 
ing these mistakes, namdy, that no one ever mistakes a 
worte umbrella for Ms own. People in these cases seem 
to act unconsciously and instinctively upon the great com- 
mercial maxim, that it is needless to make a barter without 
some advantage. Let you get your umbrella twice ex- 
changed in this manner, and you will find yoursdf to have 
sunk from an affair of five-and-twenty shfflings, down to a 
blue, brass-ringed dewdy, which ten 3rean ago cost three 
and sixpence. Three removes, indeed, are as bad as afire 
in this case. The worst thing about such an ext^iai^, 
effected against your will, is the having to protect yourself 
homewards tlirough the rain with such a wretched xmg as 
generally falls into your hands. In fact, the whole phe- 
nomenon affords a lively illustration of the natural succes- 
sion of an age of inferior metal to that which wmt before 
it ; you begin with gold, and you end with brass. 

Mankind are divided into two great classes in reference 
to umbrellas — one which buys umbrellas^ and one which 
does not. There is no difference between the two as to 
the amount of their wealth in umbreHas : you are just as 
sure to find an umbrella in the lobby of the one as in the 
lobby of the other. It is impossii^, however, to deny 
that the man who actually buys an undi)rella, is a man of 
a most patriotic and benevolent dispositioa^^one who suf- 
fers in the behalf of mankind at large, and is therefore en- 
titled to the thanks of his fellow^reatures. The nc vos 
non ffobis is most truly applicable in their case ; even the 
unfortunate generation of bees is hardly more disinterested. 
I would th^efore propose, that, whenever a man dies, 
who, it can be ascertained, has spent any part of his for- 
tune in this manner, his survivors ought at the very least 
to testify their gratitude by erecting a mausoleum, with a 
top in die shape of an umbrella, over his grave : by which 
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pecaUarity the emUem wotdd be conspiouoady distrngoish. 
ed from all other moDuments, so that in walking through 
a churchyard, posterity mi^ know when a mere poet or 
pliilosopher was referred to, and when the great mhabitant 
below was <me who had (oh thrioe gieiAer lame !) signa- 
lised himself by purchasing an nmbreUa. 



FELLOW PASSENGERS. 

The life of every individual, however humble his staticm, 
and however really insignificant he may be in point ef in- 
tellectual endowments, contains something or other which 
it is worth while to know, and which, if recorded, might 
supply matter of useful reflection to persons of the most 
exalted attainments. The £Mses of men are not more va<# 
rious than their character and fortunes. Somethiag is 
happening daily to every one of us, which forms the sub- 
ject of conversation in our re^[>eotiv6 domestic ckdes ; and 
if we do but go abroad into the city upon some piece of 
business, our return home is frequently looked for with as 
much anxiety as the arrival of a foreign courier m Down- 
ing Street, being fraught, to our private affiucs, with con- 
sequences in which those connected with us take a far 
more lively interest than the nation at lai^, or its rnlers, 
can possibly do in the fluctuations of coAtineBtd politics. 
When we consider the multiplicity of transactions in which 
we have ourselves been en^iged, and the singularity of 
some circumstances that have Mien out in the course of 
our experience, and that every person we meet is oonsdoiis 
of a'histoiy as peculiar, and probably as diversified, as 
our own, we obtain an almost boundless idea of the hidden 
stores of curious particulars which a limifeed neighbour* 
hood, to say nothing of a large city, ooukl disdose to the 
world. Even within the moving box called a stage-coach, 
is often contained a little so«ety, the members of which 
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haye been brought togetber by incidents, which, as they 
are various in themselves, are the objects of mutual curio- 
sity, and mght form the foundation of the most excdlent 
maxims and resolutions. 

Of the four insides who started from Edinburgh on the 
19th day of October— the year is of no consequence — one 
was an elderly man, with a grave but yet benevolent and 
cheerful cast of countenance. He was accompanied by 
his son, a boy of about fourteen, with harder hands, and 
a look of being more inured to labour, than was to be ex^ 
pccted from his dress. The occasion of their present jour- 
ney was as follows : — From some attractive narratives of 
the adventures of navigators, of the wonders they have 
witnessed, and the glory some of them have acquired, the 
lad had become enamoured of the sea service, and nothing 
woidd serve him but he would be a sailor. His friends^ 
endeavoured to dissuade him from this resolution, and laid 
down various plans for pushing him forward in other 
more gainfbl and less hazardous, but entirely unromantic 
professions. The visions of an inglorious affluence could 
not compete, however, with those more splendid chime- 
ras which had gained possession of the boy's imagination. 
The bent of his mind remained fixed, and his father, see. 
ing no arguments could produce any effect in changing it, 
appeared to yidd to his wishes. An assurance that he 
should be permitted to make a trial of the occupation 
which was so much the object of his desires, made him 
perfectly happy. He went about in a state of the greatest 
excitement for some days, arranging in his own mind the 
numerous gallant deeds he was to perform; the dangers 
he was to esci^ ; the scenes of softened beauty and of 
gloomy grandeur he was to behold ; the spectacles of bar- 
baric pomp— crowds of black men in white garments, glit- 
tering in armour of gold, and mounted on superb coursers 
which were to pass before him. Floating banners, yawn- 
ing gulfs, odoriferous flowers, stately palaces, roaring 
waves, all commingled, and formed one great incongruous 
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idea, which made him utterly de^iise the whole of the in- 
ngoificaDt objects in his nadre parish, and exult in the 
prospect of entering in a few days on board of a Tessel at 
Leith, with the master of which hb father had agreed 
that he shoidd go a Toyage to Dantzic, in the course of 
which he himsdlf made no doubt of achieving some not* 
able adrenture. Nerer boy was prouder than he when 
he first trode the deck ; and the offices he was employed 
in were performed with an alacrity, and, at the same time, 
a feeling of magnanimous composure, as if he were abready 
acting a great part in the eyes of the world. His father's 
arrangement with the captain was, that he should not be 
treated with any unuittal harshness, but that he should 
work, be clothed, fed, and lodged, in every respect, the 
same as an ordinary cabin-boy. He himself would have 
disdained to enter the ship upon any other footing ; for 
it would have been unworthy of one resolved, as he was, 
to rise to the first eminence solely by his own merits, to 
start in any capacity the least d^ee above the lowest. 
His bones, unused to labour, adied a good deal at first ; 
and when his limbs were better strung for work, he be* 
came heartily disgusted with the drudgery and common 
fare. He could not perceive wherein li^ the honour and 
glory of ** jumping" at every one's bidding, scrambling 
among ropes the whole day, which was not half so plea- 
sant as climbing for birds* nests, fix)m which he could desist 
when he pleased ; and then the tears came into his eyes 
when he crept to his hammock, full of the recollection of 
his little comfortable bedroom at home, where his mother 
often looked in, to speak an endearing word to him before 
he fell asleep. When the voyage was over, and his father 
met him at Leith, with offers, as he had been so anxious 
to acquire a proficiency in seamanship, to transfer him to 
a vessel about to sail immediately for another port, with- 
out the least hint of taking him, even for a few days, to 
visit his friends, the poor little fellow's heart was like to 
burst, and he fairly confessed that he was tired of sailor- 
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ing. He was now on hit road home* petSeeAf wiling to 
adopt any pvofesaion which the better judgment of his pa*, 
rents thought pooper to selects 

What a lesson is here in vespect to the management of 
rash and inexperienced youth I Had the father positively 
persisted in refusing the wishes of his son, and in forcing 
him into some more eligible pursuit, he might have kept 
him at home for a time, but with a mind rankling with 
discontent. Piobably he would have taken his own way 
after all, and with such a confirmed opinion of his father's 
severity, that recal would have been impossible. The 
method taken to open his eyes to reality was the only one 
that could prove effectual. 

The third passenger was a sickly young man— a pooc 
scholar — whom hard study and anxiety had plunged into 
consumption. The story is one that is well understood — 
there has been too often occasion to tell it. His father's 
means exhausted in the first years of his educaUon, and 
he cast upon his own inadequate resources ; on the one 
hand, ambition of usefulness and of honourable fame ; oq 
the other, the fear of destitution. Who shall tell the 
brilliant hopes, the bitter disappointments, the loss of 
spirits, the loss of strength, the want of elasticity, the feel- 
ing as if the bones were sapless, and the blood no more 
ran in equal currents, the oonsciousnes that all past exer- 
tions are vain, that all future hopes are vain, that this is 
a drooping unto death — can words express all these? 
Then the recollections that visited the poor patient — the 
deceitful fancies I He thought if he had a drink from the 
spring from which his mother used to draw water, it would 
refi*esh and restore the fading powers of life ; he thought, 
as he gasped in his small close chamber, of the healthful 
breezes and balmy air of his native vale, and that, if he 
could but breathe a draught of it, he would be well ; he 
thought, and here there was no delusion, that if his mo- 
ther could watch his last moments, and minister to his 
wants, death would come in a less cheerless and repulsive 
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fonn ; and he was now oa bis way to rcaUse tlus the only 
earthly solace that remained for him. The yictim of a 
loTe of knowledge is not altogether excusable : bat who 
shall have the heart to blame him 

The fourth occupant of the coach sat in one of the 
corners^ as straight up as the fishkig-rod which he held 
beside him, and as sHent. He seemed to be wrapt in an 
endless TisAon of a *' glorious nibble." Being in the 
soundest healthy of the most imperturbable mind, and in 
good condition as to person and dothing, he might be held 
a good exan^le of tl^ fruits of moderate wishes steadily 
pursued. 

At the country towR where the coach stops, a great 
crowd of persons stand round, ev^ one more eager than 
another to see what kind of persons will come out of the 
coach, and farther, to learn their names and business if 
possible, that they may run home with the intelligence im- 
mediately. But we do not require to say another word 
as to the history of our fellow passengers. Whatever may 
be the interest which such companions excite while beside 
ns, no sooner docs the vehide of conveyance arrive at its 
destination, than allfurther concern generally ceases. Each 
hurries off to his own house, forgetful of his late fellow tra- 
veller, whose countenance is never more recollected, unless, 
perhaps, when we are startled into remembrance by seeing 
it gleam past us in a crowd, stirring up for an instant a partial 
reminiscence of past days and pursuits. 



THE TURN OF THE PENNY. 

One morning, happening to pass through a suburb of this 
large ci^, where much vice, no doubt, but, perhaps, 
equal misery, is congregated, I overheard a wretched-look- 
ing female, with a string of knittings tied to the handle of 
iier basket, and a few thimbles and small looking-glasses 
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in the bottom of it, in conrenadon with another who w^as 
arranging greens upon a stall. *' I was out all yesterday,*' 
she said, ** through mony streets, and up mony stairs ; 
and, woman, a' that I drew was just three-halfpence : but 
if it were never sae little, its aye the turn o* the penny ; and 
Fm just gaun out to try again the day.'* These touching 
words forcibly recalled to my mind those of a very eminent 
orator, when contrasting his own political consistency with 
that of certain of his party who had recently made a pub« 
lie boast of it. « It is all very well,*' said Sheridan, **for 
Lord This and Lord That to resist the temptation of 
place ; but it is not so easy for me, who in dl , my life 
never possessed a shilling that I could call my own." Such 
was exactly the case of the poor basket- woman in compa* 
rison with that of more fortunate traders. In this great 
commercial country, there are said to be shopkeepers who 
draw over their counter four or five hundred pounds a- 
day. Of how little consequence to them were the entire 
loss of custom for a week I How small their merit in 
maintainmg a fair and honourable character ! But she ! if 
she were a solitary widow, could the worid say to her, 
" you have your share of good things ; you have three* 
halfpence a-day t why should you be discontented or dis* 
honest ?" If she had a fatherless family dependent on her 
earnings, could she deal a sufficient morsel to alL— clothe 
them— educate them — bid them all be thankful ? If she 
had a husband who spent his wages in profligate riot, and 
left her to maintain her children, could such gains keep 
them with the smallest measure of comfort ? Verily, if 
the minds of many poor were not supported by a spirit 
of submission and contentment, it is not easy to see how 
they should otherwise be prevented from becoming soured* 
exasperated, and desperate. When this unhappy conse- 
quence does ensue, they are certainly not in any respect 
justifiable — we cannot say that human laws ought not to 
punish them ; but their cases demand a more lenient con- 
sideration than if they h<td erred at the instigation of less 
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pressing temt>tation. When a capital crime is commit. 
ted, it starts before us all at once in its full enormity ; the 
inducement or the provocation appears totally inadequate 
to ha?e urged its perpetration ; and the guilty author, de* 
nounced as possessing nothing in common with his fellow 
men but the shape, is denied every access to their sym- 
pathies. But an abhorrence of depravity ought never to 
steel the heart with a determined animosity against the 
veriest wretch : we can estimate the amount of guilt, but 
not relatively. We cannot tell how the mind of him who 
suffers for his wickedness, may have been studiously per- 
verted from his youth, or how the hard usage of the world 
seared his better feelings, clouded his understanding, and 
nourished the evil passions, from inconsiderable beginnings, 
into fearful energy. Because we are placed beyond the 
sphere of temptation, we are too apt to deem ourselves 
proof against its power ; we cannot see why others should 
have yielded more than we. ** Sir," is a boast not unfre- 
quendy heard, ** I am above such a thing ; I would not 
act so basely for the world." No, not for the world per- 
haps ; but to keep life and soul together — to satisfy the 
hunger of thos^ whose pangs it is more grievous to witness 
than to suffer in our own persons — who can tell what he 
Would do in that emergency ? Many citadels have the re- 
putation of being impregnable, only because they were 
never assailed. What is then to be done? Are we to 
look to the palliating circumstances alone, when a misde- 
meanour comes before us ; or whenever a case of distress 
is presented, are we to be indiscriminately charitable? 
This is not what should be done to the full extent ; but, 
at the same time, we should never forget that, in denying 
an importunate beggar, we perhaps furnish him with a 
justification in his own eyes for resorting to dishonest or 
violent means of procuring what he cannot obtain from the 
pity of his fellow-creatures : and, above all, we should 
never grudge their small gains to the exertions of ingenuity 
or labour, however humble. How can we tell but it is 
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the last effort the miserable otjects before us have resolred 
to make, and that, if we dose our hearts against their ap- 
peals, we are in fact thrusting them back among the ranks 
of the openly and hopelessly profligate ! If we suppose 
that the poor creature who sold three-halfpence worth of 
goods in a day, realised by her bargains one hundred per 
cent., she must have cleared only the pittance of a half- 
penny farthing; yet she was by this success encouraged to 
go on in her laudable endeavours to procure an honest 
liyelihood. 

Let us not, then, turn with a contemptuous sneer from 
the picture of human beings, however mean and poor, 
exerting their skill in honest though almost ineffectual la- 
hour. We have often thought there is a blessing on in- 
dustry, even if exerted in the most trifling degree. How 
respectable it seems in comparison with idleness and pam- 
pered vice ! Near the gateway of one of the public offices 
in Edinburgh, there sits every day, during both summer 
and winter, from an early hour in the morning till nightfall, 
a poor old woman, a widow, whose occupation is to sell 
fruits and small comfits to children, and by which she rea- 
lises about the sum of threepence a-day . She also employs 
herself in knitting, but in this she is not r^;ular]y engaged, 
and altogether clears from one shillmg and ninepence to 
two shfllings a-week. With this humble weekly pittance 
she not only keeps herself from depending on the parish, 
but gives support, such as it is, to two children, left to 
her charge by the death of her husband, who was kiUed 
by the falling in of a quarry. Now, the lot of this very 
poor and humble widow would by many be reckoned de- 
plorable, and in the last degree mean. Yet, how noble are 
her feeble efforts ! — how noble are the efforts of all such 
•unaided individuals ! — and how much are theise efforts cal- 
culated to produce happy reflections, in comparison with 
the evertions of the dissolute in squandering the meimB of 
others, or of that listless indolence which induces rdiance 
for support on , public charity I The poor induscrious 
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widow is a respectable member of society, while the disso- 
lute spendthrift and the competent pauper are equally ob- 
jects of reproach. 

The persevering efforts of poor women in gaining an 
honest subsistence by their industry, are nowhere so con- 
^cuous as in Scotland, and that not only in the more un- 
sophisticated parts of the country, but in the populous and 
refined cities. A dass of individuals rendered destitute by 
family deprivation, and who would, if in the adjacent coun- 
try, most likely rely on the parish — ^that is, depend on 
eompubory alms — for support, here project many little 
sehemes Ibr acquiring an honourable and in some measure 
independent subsistence ; and how gratifying is it to state, 
that their endeavours are generally Uessed ! — ^blessed not 
only as regards their individual exertions, but as respects 
the wdfiire of the whole community. These will assuredly 
be esteemed pleasmg characteristics of a people. Never, 
therefore, let us forget the utility of sudi aidmirable ex- 
amples, or turn with affected contempt from the efforts of 
the humble and industrious poor. Much rather let us 
learn to sympathise in their fate, as beings fully as good 
but not so lucky as ourselves, and in the spectacle of en- 
during hope which they oftentimes present, be more and 
more im|yressed with the conviction, that Providence never 
refuses to yield protection and consolation to the afflicted, 
nor leaves, unassisted, the desolate to mourn. 



TEA AND SUPPER. 

"I lMt9 your imnMue kMuk otramit that's country «U oipr. Soj^ e* 
ttaiag nktaad a little will do."— Goldum ith's E$iapi, 

SocR was the saying of the exquisite Beau Tibbs ; and • 
whether with or without a cautious regard to the scrankii. 
ness^f his larder, whether from real taste or from eoono^ ^^, 
my, t^re was certainly much propriety in the remark. \^ 
Xhe.fliortt formal the party-..the more immense the pre- 
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paration — the more weighty the load of meat and vessels—, 
just so much less diance is there of that light-hearted hi- 
larity, that social and cordial union, which forms the charm 
of a mtscellaneoos party. From a conrictton of this, but 
without any positire knowledge of what does constitute a 
pleasant meeting, many persons allure dinn^-parties, as 
liable to all the objections we htdy stated against them, 
and seek for ease and felid^ in invitations styled techni- 
cally at homes, which implies tea and su[^r. No doubt 
such people are safer here. Tea and supper generally re- 
quire candles, by which there is always more sociality than 
under the business-like thing called daylight. This is so 
much in favour of the hopes of the inviters. Then, tea 
and supper always implies the drawing-room in the first 
instance, where there is likely to be a little more ease than 
in the fixed parallelogram of sitters, which distinguishes 
the dining-room. This is so much more. Between tea 
and supper, moreover, there is more variety of conversa- 
tion, more variety of amusement, and a greater chance of 
the various divisions of the company becoming coherent, 
and agreeable to each other, than in any part of the peni- 
tential solemnity styled a dinner. All these advantages, 
however, will be in a great measure lost, if a proper atten- 
tion be not paid to the selection of the guests. A meet- 
ing of Blacks and Whites, and Slaters and Wrights, all 
in pairs, called together for the mere commercial purpose 
of clearing off so many debts, and unrelieved by any ad- 
mixture of good talkers and good singers, would freeze the 
nectar, and poison the ambrosia of the immortal gods. 

A dinner-party is generally gone into with one's eyes 
open ; a tea and supper party is oflen a matter into wlUch 
one is betrayed. Some day, your wife mentions to you, 
quite in what Mrs Pringle caHed an overly way, that she 
happened to meet her old £iend Mrs Nicholson on the 
street that di^, and, not having seen her for a good while, 
had asked her to come up next Friday night, bringing the 
Misses Nicholson along with her-^just in an easy way. 
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This passes as a very simple matter, and there is no more 
thought about it for some time. However, meeting a 
friend or two of your own whom you have not seen for a 
long while, and recollecting that there is to be somebody 
with you next Friday at any rate, and that you will there- 
fore be unable to attend to any business that evening, why, 
you ask your two friends to come too, as it will make little 
difference whether your guests be three in number or five : 
besides, as your wife sagely remarks, ** these two young 
gentlemen will be company to the Misses Nicholson." 
That afternoon you are informed by Mrs B., that, recoU 
lecting a particular school acquaintance, whom she had 
not seen for many years, but who was now spending a few 
dajrs in town with Mrs Armstrong, she had sent to invite 
her with the said Mrs Armstrong, and Mrs Armstrong's 
son and niece, for the same evening. The affiur now be- 
gins to look serious, and you half think, with Bucklaw in 
the Bride of Lammermuir, that it will be as well just to 
make a night of it. Having ultimately resolved upon this 
course, you set your wits to recollect others whom it 
would be **as well" to invite on the present occasion, and 
" so," as Mrs B. remarks, '* be done with all parties for 
the winter." '* Since we are to have so many at any 
rate," says your truly wise helpmate, ** it will be best to 
make up a good set when we're at it — for, in an evening 
affair, you know, a few more does not make much differ- 
ence." There is then a hurry-skurry issue of notes to this 
one and that one, whom you were not at all thinking of in- 
viting till this opportunity occurred, and who, good souls ! 
would far rather stay at home than thus be dragged at the 
chariot-wheels of your conveniency. Some can come, 
and some cannot ; and on summing up the acceptances, 
and findii^ that one or two more could still be taken in, 
why, in all probability nothing will please Mrs B. but she 
will call upon several formerly omitted individuals — the 
very newest, or the most forgotten of youracquamtance — 
and ask them in an easy way, **as it is now too late to 
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send notes.** Thus, instead of simply haymg the Nichol- 
sons, in a quiet way, as you first thought, you get packed 
to the door with a brilliaoat assembkige, the half of whom 
are hardly known to either you or your spouse, but are 
mutually supposed to be each other's acquaintance, and 
who are no more amalgamable into a friendly composition, 
than the company at a sale or a picture exMbition. 

In such toireet as this, the whole affair becomes a pain- 
ful kind of solemnity, rather than what it ought or is ex* 
pected to be. Instead of cultivating, as you desired, a 
better acquaintance with certain persons, and enjoying 
with them an interchange of ideas and feelings, such aa 
friendship demands, you see them all the while (if you see 
them at all) in a kind of masquerade. No one appears in 
his natural character. The manners are stiff and artificial 
— ^unirradiated by a single trait or esoqpe of real human 
character. Tiie conversation, from the mutual non-ac- 
quaintance of the individuals, is necessarily general, refer- 
ring to all kinds of hack, exhausted subjects, such as the 
theatres and the picture exhibitions; if any man alludes to 
a somewhat more extraordinary public amusement whicli 
has just come to town, the whole catch at it, like drowning 
people grasping at straws, and seem to take a sincere in- 
terest in it, while in reality they are only anxious to re- 
lieve the desperate dullness of the scene they are involved 
in. In fact, a request to snuff the candles is often a re- 
lief on such occasions ; and if any one can tell about such 
a thing as Mackenzie's theory of the weather, his neigh- 
bours hang upon his blessed Ups, like an excited multitude 
when addressed by a popular orator. One might become 
quite distingue on such occasions by a jest upon a cheese 
paring. Any thing — any thing will do—only let some one 
speak something loud enough to be heard by the rest* 
How fortunate on such an occasion is the recent occur- 
rence of some great public transaction, even though it be 
of the nature of a calamity or accident, which may supply 
a few points of remark to the unhappy assemblage. If you 
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had not had that— so rair your thoughts at the end of the 
erenhig— you would hare had nothing, «Dd the whole af- 
Mt must bare been passed in something little short of ab* 
solute silence. From this diflicidty of conrersation, people 
oien sit for hours at a supper taUe, eating and drinking of 
the yery best productions of the earth, and yet all the time 
inwardly experiencing the most awkward and the most un- 
pleasant sensations. They begin to think thems^es trepan* 
ned into some ridiculous scrape or dilemma, and see the 
lull force of honest Sancho*8 wish — that he might be per. 
mttted to eat garlic and crusts behind a door, rather than 
least in puUic But all this is nothing to the attempt usu- 
ally made to get some one to sing. Horace said, neariy 
two thousand years ago, that no private singer could ever 
be got to sing when asked,. but that, when not asked, they 
never give over* — and the same thing is seen in our own 
day. Often have we seen half an hour spent, in a stiff 
miscellaneous party, like that.Ve have been describing, be- 
fore either lady or genttenuin could be prevailed upon to 
waken the awful echoes of such a scene with a song : every 
one, regulariy as asked, becomes suddenly affected by a 
grievous catarrh, or, as Signer Corri used to call it, ** a 
leetle horse at de trot ;" and unless some one can tell upon 
another, which is not likely in such a collection of strangers, 
there is no finding out a singer either by physiognomy or 
phrenology. At last, perhaps, some unhappy young crea- 
ture in gauze or muslin is badgered out of all resistance, 
and fairly forced to squeak up some modem sentimental 
ditty, which she occasionally practises confidently enough 
to her piano-forte at home, though here she is like to sink 
into the earth at the very thought of whispering it. Up it 
goes, however — ^the most miserable caterwauling that ever 
was heard. Probably the song implies some passion of no 
small vehemence, or describes a situation in the highest 



• Omnibus hoc TiUum est cantoribui, inter amico^ 
Nunquam, rogati, ttc 
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degree moving. The contrast, then, between the meaning 
of the words, and the poor, peepy, fiuntkig, tremuloos, ex. 
pressionless voice in which they are given*-not to speak 
of varions break^downs in the most emphatic parts of the 
performance-^proditces such a depressing effect upon 4he 
audience, as surpasses all description. You all feel that 
you have been instrumental in making a fellow-creature ri- 
diculous, and, if you have any real generosity, execrate 
yourselves for the very pity which you find yourself called 
upon to bestow upon her. 

Upon such et^oymenU as these, the wealthy and the easy 
in circumstances annually expend much money, without 
giving either themselves or others the least real pleasure — 
the expenditure being solely dictated by a desire of showing 
off, or oi proving their wealth and cUgnity beftre certain 
persons, whose good word may elevate the spenders in the 
scale of society. The sacred idea of hospitality and social 
intercourse is thus abused, that the vulgar idea of opulence 
may be advanced : the most valuable products of nature are 
brought forward and liberally distributed, not that they may 
cheer or recreate the individuals called together — ^whether 
thrown over the throats or under the feet of these individuals, 
is a matter of indifference : the only object is, that, by their 
being used, something may be argued in fiivour ot the parties 
bringing them forward. We have often thought that if 
the money thus expended in regaling those who are already 
in no need of regalement, were bestowed upon the poor — 
or if even a fifth part of it were so expended^the condition 
of the humbler classes of society would be much alleviated, 
while the giving class would not experience the least de- 
crease of real comfort. At the same time, it might recon- 
cile the poorest man to his condition, to see how much of 
the wealth he perhaps envies is spent under the influence 
of an infiituation from which he is exempt, upon feasts 
which, unlike Mercy, bless neither the giver nor the re- 
ceiver, and are just a means of rendering a certain number 
of persons miserable in themselves, and odious to each 
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other, for a 'Certain number of hours. The cmst of the 
labourer carries with it a rdish and a blessing which rarely 
befall costly banquets, and there is often more real joy and 
social mirth over the humble potation which one embrowned 
b^ will pass to another in the intervals of a grinding toil, 
than over the most delicious liquors which *' respectable 
people" think they may innocei^y mdalge in, while they 
censure and bewail the infinitely smaller indigences of the 
poor. There is a balance of comfort in this, which shows 
that Providence has more nearly equalised the happiness 
of various classes of its creatures than is generally ima- 
gined. 

The improt)ement which we promised upon this subject 
must now be attended to. It has been shown, we think, 
that ther«]i no pleasure in either dinners or later and lighter 
entertaindWnts, if the object be merely to give meat and 
drink to certain persons, or to saqrifice money in compli- 
ment to them. Some higher moral views must enter into 
the design. We must have the wish of increasing or keep- 
ii^ alive a kindly intercourse with certain fellow-creatures, 
whom we hold in esteem, and from whose company we ex- 
p^ence advantage. We must aim rather at social inter- 
course than at either eating or drinking ; above all, the idea 
of flattering or pleasing them by a large expense on their 
account, must be discarded. If we really desire to see such 
persons in our house, so as temporarily to form one finnily 
with them — ^for there is the secret of hospitality — we must in- 
vite them to such an entertainment as our own family may 
be supposed to partake of on the better days of the week — or 
perhaps a little better than even that — ^but in no case much ; 
and then they will be at their ease with us, will enter into 
all the familiar converse which gives home its habitual 
charm, and will afterwards, in their own secret minds, re- 
spect us for the moderation of our style of living. It is 
also necessary that they should be invited in such parcels 
as are convenient to us, and agreeable to themselves. 
Persons of the same order in the woild, an4> if possible. 
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acquftinted a litdLwtth each other, hut, ahotie all tl&igs, 
likely to take w4Ro each other when they have heen made 
aoquainted, ought to be sdeeted. One adien character has 
often spoilt the best concocted parties ; and it is equally 
unfortunate when the individual is much abore, as when 
he is much below, the general lev^. It may not also be 
amiss— especially if you are not yourself of a sprightly turn 
—to have some clever person, who may act as what the 
Germans call a spruche sprecher, or sayer of smart things, 
and so make up for your own quiescence, and that of other 
individuals in the company. A man of this kind becomes 
like a golden string to bind the incoherent members of the 
association together, and his good offices are too commonly 
necessary in this sombre island. Music is another means 
of amusing a miscellaneous party : few are not'A^sceptible 
of pleasure from this source, and it is in general^teily pro- 
vided. Cards we consider, upon principle^ as a vicious 
means of wasting time, not to speak of other evils which 
beset them. But as it were vain for us to attempt their 
expulsion from society, we neither recommend nor forbid 
them. 

By proceeding upon moderate views like the above, we 
b^eve that entertainments of various kinds may be given, 
without producing much discomfort in any quarter, and 
with the chance of much increasing, for the time, the hap- 
piness of all parties. But it is almost vain to legislate upon 
the subject. Even those who may allow the force of our 
observations are still l&ely to be so much under the tram, 
mels of custom, that they will go on rendering themselves 
and others miserable by large showy feasts, merely because 
it is what society lodu for. So long as human nature is liable 
to appreciate the means above the end, mahogany will be 
loaded with unenjoyed viands, and men and women reduced 
below the ordinary standard of cheerfulness, by being ob- 
liged to sit around it for a certain length of time, loddng 
with a certain silly arrangement of the facial muscles, and 
talking (if they talk at all^ at a certain d^ree of .smafiness 
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M BOBsenflieali^. EtH principles intf^hearts of men 
we could hope to correct ; but any thq^liat bears the 
'ttcred impress of custom, although in the most trivial de- 
tails of life, makes us despair. 



A TALE OF TWEEDDALE. 

Amidst the hiDs of that district of Scotland called Tweed- 
dale, thore are many lonely Tallies, which seem remote 
from all human ken--4ittle separate regions, where you may- 
biter for a summer's day without seemg a living thing, save 
a few stragg^g sheep, who lift up their heads in seeming 
wonder IMBU pass. Or there may rise from your foot a 
startled mS, or a covey of moorfowl, unused to such in- 
tru3^ ;^ where no sound reaches yur ear excepting the 
song of the skylark, the bleat of the sheep, the hum of the 
wild bee, and the low murmuring of a bum, stealing along^ 
its quiet way to pay its tribute to the Tweed. It waa 
to one of those sequestered spots, being a stranger in 
the country, that I was one day led by an old man, who 
undertook to be my guide to the best streams for 
trout-fishing. But though now deserted by man, as I have 
described this valley, there had been a time when it was 
inhabited, as appeared from a roofless and ruined hut, over 
the walls of which the ivy and the wild-flower had appa- 
rently crept for years. I observed to my guide what a 
lonely dwelling it must have been. *< It was so," said the 
old man ; ** but love and youth can make any place a pa- 
radise : and happiness once dwelt there, though it did not 
continue ; and though the £ae of its hapless inhabitants 
made a great noise in the country at the time, it is now in 
a measure forgotten, for it is more than fifteen years since 
a fire was kindled in that lone house." Perceiving by this 
that something remarkable had happened to the last oc- 
cupiers of the desolated hut, and bdng tired with ascend- 
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ing and deseet^ap^he neighbouring hills, I sat down, and 
requested theq^^an, who was the schoohnaster of a 
village where ^ad for some days taken up my abode, to 
gratify my curiosity, by repeating to me the story to which 
he had alluded. The place where I had chosen my seat 
was a little grassy bank, near the brink of the rivulet, and 
about forty yards below the site of the little ruin, which 
stood on the side of a hill ; and the old man, having placed 
himself beside me, began his narration. 

** My occupation as a teacher gives me, of course, an 
opportunity of observing with accuracy the dispositions of 
the youth I instruct ; and* I have never met with a girl of 
more ardent affections, or of better temper, or who possessed 
more amiable qualities, than Helen Symington. She was 
the daughter of an bonest and respectid>le ^MVr in our 
village, of which, as she grew up to womanhooVshe was 
the pride. When scyce twenty years old, she mq^ried 
WilUam Brydon, a sensible, well-disposed young man, who ^ 
was principal shepherd to the owner of this property, and 
came here with him to live in that cottage which is now 
a ruin, but which was then, by the unwearied industry of 
Helen, a neat and comfortable habitfttion ; and never, in 
those early days of her marriage, did lark carol more 
blithely to the sun, than did she while employed in her 
household occupations, or, as, passing over the heather 
with a light step, she carried some refreshment to her Wil. 
Uam, when detained with his flock in some more distant 
sheep-walk. Even when left by herself in this wild soli- 
tude, she felt no loneliness, for all was peace and joy with- 
in and without. William loved her entirely, and her alone : 
and she knew it, and in that knowledge all her earthly 
wishes were complete. Yet was this feeling of felicity still 
increased, when, before the year had completed its circle, 
she sat, in a summer evening, on yonder little turf seat at 
the door, with her infant in her arms, watching her hus- 
band descending the opposite hill, and drawing nearer and 
nearer, till at length her baby shared with her in his ca- 
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resses. 'the seooad waiter of their itaie here was un- 
usually severe, but it was William's d^f^ guard his wife 
and his child from its inclemency, by many little ingenious 
contrivaiiees to render their cottage more iiiq>enrious to 
the cold ; wh^e Helen looked forward each day with long- 
ing solicitude to the evening hour which restored him to 
a participation of its comforts, and seated hhn by its cheer- 
ful hearth. And thus the winter had neariy passed away, 
and they began to anticipate the varied joys of spring, when 
the birds would ^gain sing around their cot, and all nature, 
awakened from its wintry sleep, would start anew into life 
and joy. The month of February arrived, and the weather 
seemed so-settled and serene, that, for two successive Sab- 
baths, Helen, with her infant enveloped in her cloak, and 
accompsMM by her husband, had crossed the hills to the 
parish cHmi. On the second of those Sabbaths, th^ 
** took sweet counsel," and, walkipg together to the house 
of God, they conversed of abetter and a purer world, where 
they should fear no after-parting. And as Helen listened 
to her husband, who was eloquent on this subject, she 
thought she had never heard him speak so like a minister, 
or seen him so full of holy hope. I notice this particularly^ 
as it was a drcum'stance I shall have occasion to mention 
again. On the next morning after this conversation, Wil- 
liam departed with the sheep from this valley for a distant 
fair. The weather was still fine when he gathered his 
flock, and bade farewell to his beloved Helen for three 
days, promising to return on the evenmg of the tlnrd. He 
liad never been absent from his home all night but twice 
since his marriage, and that for a sin^ night each time. 
His wife, however, expressed no fear firom being left alone 
for so unwonted a time ; for the fact is, that there is in 
general more courage in women of her humble rank in life, 
than in any other, Ibr they are too much occupied to find 
time for the indulgence of idle alarms ; nor do they meet 
with any encouragement to affect fears till the iblly becomes 
a habit. Neither did William experience any uneasiness 
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on account of tbttjllitariness of the dweUing in whith he 
was to leave faijpi^sidering that very chrcumstance as the 
principal warrant for her safety. 

*' The weather, I have said, was fine at the time of his 
departure, but in our treacherous climate, and especiaUy 
in these hilly districts, there is nothing more uncertain than 
a continuance of settled weather at that season of the year ; 
and never did it exhibit move rapid transitions than during 
the three days of William's absence. Before the shades 
of the first night had fallen on the hilk, the rain had de* 
scended their sides in torrents, and swelled the little bum 
into a river. On the second night, the clouds had disap* 
peared, and a keen frost succeeded, which, ere morning, 
arrested the water in its course, and transformed the ground 
for some distance round where we now sit va$$. a frozen 
lake. Again, another change came o'er the 4pMt of the 
storm : dark clouds b^^ to muster, and showers of sleet 
and snow to fall, till all again was hoary winter. But still, 
when night came on, there was seemingly, from thequiet<» 
ness of its descent, no depth of snow, though it had fallen 
at intervals for many hours, and as the time was now ar- 
rived when Helen expected to see her husband, she f^t 
no dread of harm ; and no sooner had she put her baby to 
sleep, than she prepared a change of garments, a warm 
supper, < a blazing ingle and a clean hearth-stane,' for her 
WiUiam, and ofbn opened the door to listen and to look 
out, if haply she might discern his dark figure against the 
opposite white hill, descending the footpath toward his 
home. She was, however, as ofien disappointed, and re- 
turned again to heap fresh fuel on the fire, till she began 
to feel, first, the heart-sickness of * hope deferred,' and 
then the heavy pressure of foreboding evil ; and when her 
baby waked, there was in the mdancholy tones of the 
hymn with which she soothed him to his rest, a soid-sub- 
duing pathos ; for it has been my lot tp hear again that 
lullaby when it sounded even more deeply affecting thafi 
it could tba^ have dotte« Poor Helen continued all night 
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bnr Tisits to the door, tiH at length, jn^ii<i iDoroing began 
to dawn, she heard her name shoutea om by the weU- 
known voice of William. Joy came to her heart, for she 
thought he had seen her, and thoogh she lodged in vain 
for him, still he was near. But again she heard his voice, 
and bis words fell dktinctly on her ear, ' Oh Helen, Helen, 
I perish !* She flew with the speed of lightning down the |^ 
bank ; but when she approached near to this spot, her 
progress was arrested, for the ice, from which the water 
had receded bdow, would not bear her weight. And then 
it was for the first time she discovered, through the indis- 
tinct gVmmenng of the dawn, and by his own words, that 
on William's having reached the middle of the burn, where 
the force of the stream bdow had rendered it hollow, the 
ice gave WM| and he was only kept from sinking by his 
arms restio^n the surrounding part, which was still firm. 
Again and again did Helen try in each dhrection to reach 
him, in spite of his urgent entreaties to keep off, andiiis 
assurances that he had hopes of being able to maintain his 
position for a length of time, from the manner in which he 
was we^ed between the ice, and its apparent thickness in 
that place where it had been gurged together, though he 
feared to make the smallest exertion to extricate himself, 
lest he should go down. In this extremity there was only 
one course which gave the agonised Helen any chance of 
saving the life of her husband, and that was, to seek for 
aid more efficient than her own. Meantime, William was 
almost fainting with exhaustion from fieitigue, cold, and 
hunger ; and Helen, thinking that if she could supply him 
with some food, he would be better able to endure his si* 
tuation till she could procure assistance, she ran to the 
house, and putting some of what had been intended for his 
su{»per into a small basket, she took a sheep crook, and 
having tied a stick to one end of it, she hooked the basket 
on CO the other end, and in this manner conveyed it to him. 
At Ukb same time she pushed a bUnket close to him with 
the crook, and having seen him draw it by degrees round 
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his bead and shoulders, she returaed to the cottage, wrapt 
her child in a small blanket, and throwing her cloak around 
her, took it in her arms ; then, having taken a hasty leave 
of her husband, in words which were half a farewell and 
half a ^emn prayer for his preservation till her return, 
she set off on her journey of four miles to the next farm- 
house, for no nearer was there a human dwelling. 

** Helen Symington was at all times active, but now a 
supernatural strength seemed to be given her ; and in spite 
of her burden, she proceeded swiftly through the snow, 
surmounting the hills with incredible rapidity, and flying 
rather than running down their declivities. Thus she pro- 
ceeded till nearly three of the miles were passed ; but the 
snow, which had ceased fisdling for some time, now again 
began to descend thickly, and was accompaniod by sudden 
gusts of wind, which drove it full in her face, and pre<- 
vented her seeing the different objects by which she marked 
her way. She wandered on in this manner, endeavour- 
ing to avoid the deeper parts of the snow, which the wind 
was beginning to drifl into hillocks on all side? of her ; 
while she was almost driven frantic by the fear of losing 
her way, and by the cries of her infant. In vain did she 
endeavour to warm him, by pressing his little limbs close 
to her bosom, and by doubling and redoubling the cloak 
over him, regardless of her own exposure to the biting* blast. 
He at length gave over crying, and fearful that the torpor 
of death had seized him, and feeling her own strength be- 
ginning to faO, despair seemed to seize her, when the snow 
ceased for a short time, and she found that she had wan- 
dered far away from the road to the ons'tead which she so 
eagerly sought to reach. But thoughts of- her husband 
again strung her nerves, and she once more regained the 
right direction. This happened several times; and had 
she been alone concerned, she must have perished ; for 
nothing but the energy inspired by the faint hope of saving 
her husband and child, prevented her from lying down to 
die. But what a gleam of joy shot through her overspent 
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frame, when, on looking up, just as a fierce blast had swept 
by, she beheld the fiirm-honse at a short distance ! New 
strength seemed now again in^iarted to her stiffening limb^ ; 
and she reached the door, told her tale, and almost imme- 
diately four men belonging to the &nn were ready to start, 
with all necessary implements, for extricating William from 
his singular and perilous situation. Helen's infant, which 
had been benumbed for many hours, showed little signs of 
recovery : she however delivered it, though with an achjng 
heart, to the farmer's wife (a benevolent woman, who was 
herself a mother), and determined, in spite of all advice and 
opposition, to return to her husband. Nor, had she re- 
mained, could she have served the poor infant, who died 
shortly after she left the house. 

" The poor distracted wife, mounted on horseback be- 
hind a man, now proceeded on her way with all the speed 
the animal could exert in its toilsome journey, while her 
whole soul was absorbed in the one desire of finding her 
husband alive, of which no hope could have been enter, 
tained, but for the depth of the valley, which, from the 
way that the wind set, might in a great measure have oc- 
casioned it to esci^e the drift that was fast blocking up the 
roads, and transforming plains into hills. But who shall 
calculate the years of misery which Helen seemed to endure, 
while this suspense hung over her ? She was, as I have 
said, possessed of deep and ardent feelings, and they were 
now strained to their utmost tension. After much diffi- 
culty in avoiding the deeper wreaths of snow, and in floun- 
dering through the less dangerous, the party at length 
reached the entrance of the valley. All here seemed pro- 
pitious to their hopes, for the snow was but little drifted. 
The men who were on foot had, however, by a nearer 
way, which the horse could not travel, first reached the 
spot where, sad to tell, though poor William still retained 
his suspended posture, the snow was drifted over him, and 
h^^o longer breathed. They liad, however, succeeded in 
extricating the body, which they bore to the cot, and laid 
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Upon a bed beAire the arriral of Helen, who, with a frantic 
hope still diDging to her heart, repeated, unweariedly and 
often, erery meant to bring ^kn back to life, though foiled 
in all. Alas^ poor girl ! her young and ardent heart had 
loved her husband almost to idolatry, and with him the 
charm <^life was fled. The spring of hope and existence 
was dried up at the fountain head. The stroke was too 
heary for her to bear, and a bram fever was the immedi- 
ate consequence of her great bodily exertion and mental 
suffering. For a considerable time her life was despaired 
<^; yet youth, and the natural strength of her constitution, 
gained a transitory triumph, and some degree of bodily 
health returned, but the mind had become an utter ruin. 
She was removed, as soon as it could be safely accom- 
plished, back to our village, and became again an inmate of 
her father's house, where I have often sat for hours fistening 
to th^ suggestions of her wayward fency, where Wflliam 
stiU reigned paramount. Fortunately, aH that had passed 
since the intensity of her suffering began, seemed quite an- 
nihilated in her recollection, for she talked of her husband 
as still absent at the fair, and stiH sung to her infant that 
hymn with which she soothed it to sleep on the first night 
of her misfortunes, and which has often forced the tears 
from my eyes, and the sobs from my breast. No tongue 
can describe the touching mdody of her soft and melancholy 
voice, or the sweet subdued expression of her beautiful 
countenance, which became daily more wan and delicate* 
till, at the end of two years, her weakness was so great, 
that she was unable to rise from her chair, and I was one 
evening sent for in haste to see her. When I entered her 
father's house, I was met by die old man, who imparted 
to ffle the surprising intelligence that Helen had recovered 
her senses. I immediately anticipated that a change was 
about to take place, and had no sooner looked upon her 
than I was confirmed in my opinion. SorroKi^ad com- 
pleteii its work, and she was about to pass fhnn our sight 
for ever. The recollection of her husband's sad fate had 
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returned with her reason. But neither the remembrance 
of it, of her own sufferings, nor the knowledge of her child's 
death, which she now knew ibr the first time, seemed to 
trouble her, for her thoughts were fixed on that better 
counta-y where she rejoiced that they were already waiting 
her arriTBl, a«id spoke of the conversatioii which pasted 
between ^^^lUiam and Iter on the last Sabbath they were 
together, as an earnest which it had {leased God to vouch- 
aafe of thetr happy meeting. I am an elder of the clrarch, 
and it was in thaet capacity that Helen sent for me to pfkf 
with her, which I did with a fervouf I have seldom felt. 
But never has it been my lot to vritness an appearance so 
heavenly as she exhibhed when I rose from my knees* 
She set in her chair supported by pillows, with her bands 
clasped, and her dark soft eyes beaming with an expres- 
sk>n so lioly, that she seemed like some disembodied spirit, 
which, having been perfected by suffering, Iwd returhed to 
encourage and to comfort those who were stiH in the vale 
of tears. When I bade her fereweH, and promised to see 
her next day, it was with a presentiment that I looked upon 
her for the last time. And so it proved ; for I was next 
Boming informed that lier spirit had taken its fiiglit about 
twelve o'clock the niglit before." 

The old man thns concluded his melancholy tale ; and 
afier sitting for some time in silent reflection, my guide 
again spoke, and, pointing to a deep pool at some distance 
down the stream, informed me tlmt large trout were some* 
times caught there ; and having adjusted our fishing tackle, 
we proceeded to it. Btit though ottr spoft was unusually 
good, it did not banish from my mind, during that day, for 
a ni^e instant, the affbeting story of the iU-«fated Helen 
Syiuii^on. 
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NAMES. 

** Wbat*8 in a name ?" is the question asked by the pas- 
sionate Juliet, when anxious to annihilate the space which 
the name and lineage of Romeo have cast between her and 
her lover. The same question lias been asked a thousand 
times on lighter occasions, and generally answered, through 
an absence of aU reflection — Nothing. This proceeds, in 
sdlne measure, upon an understanding that Shakspeare has 
here professed M$ sense of the insignificance of a name i 
whereas, if we trace the play to its conclusion, it will be 
apparent that it was altogether designed to show how 
much there might be in such a small matter — no less, to 
wit, than the ruin of a pair otherwise fitted to render each 
other happy. Throwing this poetical instance out of view, 
it will be obvious enough, we think, from the ordinary rfxtk 
of facts in common life, that though a name is in many 
cases a matter of indifference, it is fuUy as often one of 
material importance. In all parts of the United Kingdom 
there are names of the most ludicrous and vulgar sound, 
such as Hogsflesh, Higginbottom, Clutterbuck, Gotobed, 
Meiklewham, M*Turk, &c. Now, these may do very well 
for people who have no desire to soar beyond a very hum- 
ble sphere of usefulness. But we contend, that if a man 
of high intellectual capabilities were bom with such a de- 
signation — and no doubt there have been many men so 
circumstanced-^his name would be an effectual bar to 
prevSbt him from coming into notice. Suppose the bent 
of his genius lay towards a military life, could the ^ory of 
a Ceesar or a Napoleon be reaped under the name of Hc^- 
flesh ? Were he to affect poetry, could any new epic i^- 
proaching to tile Paradise Lost be published with the name 
Gotobed upon the title-page ? No— there has been a good 
fortune in all gieat men hitherto as to their names ; all of 
thenriigve had snMlttti, euphonious, fr at least not ridicu- 
lous desi^ationdHfed the public may dipend upon it» 
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that, though not a positive, it has been at least a negative 
cause of their success — ^it has at least not prevented them 
from coming before the world, and reaping the fuH benefit 
of their tidents. Alas, however, for the Hogsfleshes and 
the Hi^ginbottoms ! — alas for the innocent Clutterbucks 
and Meiklewhams I How many of these unhappy clans, 
with all the power and all the will to shine, have been de- 
terred from even attempting to scribble their names in the 
book of Fame, conscious that the very sound would startle 
and disgust the world, and procure nothing but laugfter 
and sarcasm for all their noblest efforts ! Good worthy 
Gotobeds, it might wake Gray himself from the dead, to 
think how many of you have been mute and inglorious, not 
for want of opportunity, or any of the other accessory 
aids, but simply because you trembled to give the world 
your address, and, thrusting back your cards into your poc- 
kets, resolved rather to die as drysalters and bakers, than 
shock the ears of mankind with a sound so soporiferous 
and so ungraceful. 

Then, again, some names, though tolerable enough, are 
ao very common, that they give no distinction, but, on the 
contrary, almost appear to preclude it. The name John 
Smith, for instance, is a very decent name ; it has been 
borne, no doubt, by many respectable persons in all ranks 
of life. But who could rationally expect, with such a name, 
to carve out for himself a reputation for either poetry, sci- 
ence, or military prowess ? Why, he is lost in the myriad 
of John Smiths, and could, no more extricate himselfj so as 
to assume a distinct and distinguished position, thm he 
pould fly in the air, or walk upon the water. A man thus 
entitled bears about him a doom of everlasting mediocrity, 
which he can no more reverse than he can regenerate his 
bodfly constitution. He is John Smith, and he will neter 
be more than John Smith, though he were to live to the 
verge of time. He might be naturally capable of sayke the 
brightest things, of making the most mfiil discove^p, of 
onbodying the most beaut^ul and affeclSl^sentimoBts : but 
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let his name accorapviy them, and they are heard of no 
more. That commonplace sound would dispel the admira- 
tion of a world, and cause him to sink at once, with afl 
his fictitious ^oij, into the humbler shades of Kfe. Down 
he would go, like a plummet, though he had the Waveriey 
novels dbposed like a cork.jacket all around him. His only 
chance of success is in anonymity, and, of course, if he is 
to remain for ever anonymous, he gains no fame. We are 
fully persuaded that Junius was a man of the name of 
John Smith — a greatly unfortunate man, not fearful of ac- 
knowledging his work for any thing that kings or men could 
do to him, or any other consideration whatever, than simpfy 
that he could not endure the idea of exploding all the 
utility and all the estimation of his piquant writings, by 
putting such a name upon the title-page. 

The non-distinction of the name Dr Brown has been 
already illustrated, we believe, in an English comic song ; 
and it is very remarkable, that, though there have been 
many literary and scientific characters bearing this desig- 
nation, hardly one of them has ever found it possible to 
gain more than a comparatively local fame. What Doctor 
is to Brown, Captain is to Campbell — an inseparable ad- 
junct, and one which tends quite as much to take away the 
individuality it pretends to give. The legion of the Captain 
Campbells, as they may well be called, might be a staff for 
the formation of a new army. There is a Captain Camp, 
bdl in Scotland for every other hundred men. They 
might colonise a fifth continent. How much good broad- 
clotC how many pairs of respectable Wellington boots, 
have been worn away upon the limbs of the Captain Camp- 
bells, without any one of them having ever been singled out 
from the rest ! No doubt, the Captain Campbells have all 
been capital fighters in their day : if war has ever done us 
any good at all, no small portion of that good has been 
gained by the Captain Campbells. But the misfortune is, 
that there are too many of them. Their glory is like a 
4 chandelier, where no sin^ candle makes any great appear* 
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mce; whereas, if there were only one of them, he would 
belike one light in a room, and his usefulness would be at 
ence seen, and prised accordingly. The only advice that 
could be ^ven to a mam of this unibrtunate designation, 
wbo wanted to signalise himself, would be, that he should 
commence a tour of the earth In search of a place where 
there was not another Captain Campbell within ten miles. 
If such a place there be, let him setde down upon it, with 
» happy mind, and try what he can do in the way of public 
service, though it should only be as executioner to the Grand 
Turk. But if he can nowhere find such a spot of earth, 
why, then, unless he becomes a kind of shoenmker of 
Cordova, and quietly poniards all his namesakes that ftU in 
his way, we fear there is no hope for him. 

Waker Scott was fortunate in his name. Had he been 
called Thomas Scott or John Scott, there is a great 
chance of his never having arrived at the distinction he 
did. Robert Burns was similariy fortunate. His &ther 
luckily changed the family designation from Bumeu, which 
would never have done as the name of a poet. Vulgar fa- 
mily names, it has to be observed, may be greatly amelio- 
rated by the use of some fine-sounding classic Christian 
name. For instance, the addition of Horace to Smith, 
saves the plainness of the appellation vastly, and makes it 
fit for a title-page. We recommend fathers of families 
with common names to attend to this in the christening of 
their children. We have often regretted the slavisfaaess 
with which the most of people adhere to old custom in this 
duty. The first children of the family are regulariy ^led 
after theur grand^Uiiers and grandmothers, and those which 
follow, after even nearer relations ; so tliat old plain names 
are perpetuated, and there is no distinguishing one person 
from another, either now or in future times. We have 
heard genealogists and lawyers complain much of this stupid 
system, and express their belief that many fortunes have i 
been lost by it. Surnames are sometimes given as Chris- 
tian names to children, as Douglas, Stewart, Dundas^ 
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Nelson, &c. This is^ an intolerably mean cHitom, and 
afterwards marks the &ther as havmg been a dependent or 
expectant in some shape of the great man whose name he 
has adopted. Whenever we hear of a person with a sur- 
name for a first name, we have an idea that his father was 
a footman. A Christian name formed of a complete name 
of another person, is nearly as bad. A doubb Christian 
name, as William Frederick, is now in most cases the 
result of pure affectation, and is so much in use among cha- 
racters of questionable respectability, that it ought, if pos- 
sible, to be discarded. The giving of a name to a child 
is one of the important trifling duties of human life, and, as 
such, requires a little more attention than what is usually 
bestowed on it. Let parents, therefore, take note of these 
hints, and give their children some really pleasing single 
Christian name, without regard to whether it was ever be- 
fore in the family, and holding in view that it will be one 
which will suit any rank in life, and any dbtinction which 
the young individuals may attain. 



OLD BACHELORS. 

Abstinence from marriage, where it is dictated by pru- 
dence, is not only commendable in itself as a saf^uard 
against individual misery, but is entitled to the gratitude of 
the public, inasmuch as it is, when practised upon a large 
scale, at least in a country of the old world, the preserva-^ 
tive of a nation from moral degradation and general dis- 
tress. 

This proposition, however, is of no weight against an- 
other which we have been in the habit of hearing from the 
lips of Miss E. P., an amiable young lady with whom we 
have had the honour of being acquainted for the last two* 
and-thirty years — namely, that ** it is a great thame (s^dl 
are her emphatic words) for gentlemen who have hooih 
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^iheir own, and every thii^ comfortable, that they should 
Dot take wires." Perhaps there is a little p^^onal feel- 
ing in the remark of our respected friend, seeing that, in 
her own immediate neighbourhood, there are several mid- 
dle-aged men, with capital domestic establishments — ^fitfor 
the accommodation of a fiunily every one of them — who yet, 
year after year, live dreamily on in single comfortlessness, 
apparently unobservant that there are ladies in the same 
predicament, almost next door, whom they might at once 
render happy, and themselves too, if they only would think 
of proposing a imion of their respective places of residence. 

Personal, or not personal, the remark is just : we do 
think it ** a gveat shame" that some respectable persons of 
our acquaintance, between the ages of thirty and forty, 
not to speak of a few a little older, should confine to them- 
selves the enjoyment, such as it is, of a house and fortune 
every way comfortable, when they at once might increase 
infinitely their own happiness and also that of others, if 
they would only open their eyes to the situation of such 
young ladies as our friend Miss E. P., and obey the grand 
scripture injunction, which commands them to love their 
neighbours as themselves. It is truly provoking to see 
men of this kind pretending to think themselves happy 
with their starved beaf-steak dinners, and their furniture 
unconscious of ever having been deranged or rumpled by 
children, all the time that their hearts secretly confess; and 
every other person knows, how deficient they are in all 
that gives a real charm to existence. 

Like the most of wrong things, resolute celibacy of this 
kind arises from want of sense ; the old bachelor is simply 
a man who does not see human life in a right point of 
view, and has no foresight of the future. He has perhaps 
had a hard struggle with fortune in his early years, and 
never having been able to get over the fright which po- 
f gave him in his youth, thinks, even in the mids^of 
and while life is advancing to its meridian, that 
[ having any thing to spare for wife or for child. 
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be is hardly woe of Ub own waiits beiog stipplied £br the 
ceauioder of his days. The hearts of some men become 
quite hardened by the prudential maxims upon which they 
have acted, and which, like the old fortresses of our native 
country, survive Ioe^ ailer there is any occasion for them. 
Then there i% anothear set«-*children c^ fortune — men who 
have been wandering about all their da}«, till, in the wcffds 
of a quaint writer, *' they almost forget what a home is." 
These, of course, let them settle when they like, or where 
they like« have an absolute difficulty in comprehending the 
idea of matrimony, and, even if they could understand it, 
would fear to tie themselves down, lest th^ should, some 
day hereafter, take it into their heads to go out a voyage 
to Vera Cruz, and be a little bothered with ** the childer." 
Others are prevented from marrying by lending too serious 
attention to those silly bugbears about matrimony, which 
are occasionally the subject of sportive conversation*-such, 
for instance, as the chance of a scolding wife, or of chil- 
dren who turn out ill, and so forth— as if any venture in 
this life were assured against a risk of some kind or other. 
There is still another and larger class, whom we shall 
irsjt describe, and then show how plain a tale will put 
them down. 

This class may be called the Jacobin Bachelors. They 
repudiate matrimony as a thing calculated to impair their 
personal liberty. Give us, they cry, the freedom, the in- 
dependence, of a single life. None of your chains for us. 
We are the hearty boys, who despise all petticoat govern* 
ment. We must be 8(de monarchs of ourselves, and have 
. nobody whatsoever to exert the least control over ouic ac* 
tions. We'll remain 

-.-^free as nature first made nan. 
Ere the bate laws of servitude began. 
And wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

S^ a little, gentlemen, and let us consider your case, 
tqpks your quotation is somewhat infelicitous, 
savage who ran so wildly through these primiti 
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long since degenerated into peat-moss, was a peraon, let it 
always be kept in mind, without breeches. Not a rag of 
toggery had he of any kind, nor a house to shelter him, 
and his freedom consisted in a permission to knock every 
other naked rascal like himself on die head if he could, aU 
ways with the understanding that he was abato be knodsed 
on the head whenerer any other body had the courage 
or strength to do so. These gentlemen have found a con- 
venience in submitting to certain laws and rules, which no 
doubt trench dreadfully on freedom, but at the same time 
conduce much to comfort. In short, men have sub 
to the bondage of society. Now, what is matrii 
one of those salutary restraints which sensible peopR 
general have agreed to submit to, in order to increase their 
mntual happiness ? There may be a wild momentary plea- 
8nre in an unlimited indulgence of the will ; but if it be not 
reasonable and innocent, it is only momentary. The ser- 
vitude is incurred, through an impulse of the reason, in 
order that our pleasure may be prolonged and protected. 
Thus matrimony becomes a '* linked sweetness long drawn 
out," while there never can be any thing but an irrational 
and visionary happiness in the sense that we are free firom 
it. Always remember that freedom is not in itself a good 
—it is only a means of good ; and that in cases where it 
produces a sensible benefit, it is to be appreciated, but in no 
other. If an exemption from matrimonial control produced 
either a general or an individual good, we would say, by all 
means give not thy soft heart to woman. But this is not 
the case. An universal exemption from matrimony would 
nake the worid a wilderness — a particular case of it makes 
a man a desert. It is an evil in every way it can be taken. * 
What, then, is the use of the abstract freedom, if it be not . •• - 
attended with any of the benefits of freedom ? The whole * 'j^ 
k obviously a mistake of the means for the end ; and the 
Jjjfebin Bachelors, we suspect, only fear those uig|eBi ^' 
^■hs which love imposes, because they are themseRes 
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Messieurs the Bachelors have several other fallacies, 
and as we are resolved to leave them not a leg to stand 
upon, we shall tumble the whole of these down one afler 
the other. As part of the preceding fallacy about freedom, 
they conceive that there must be something irksome, if not 
almost impossible, in the constancy which matrimony re- 
quires as one of its cardinal rules. We know the'slipperi- 
ness and vagrancy of our own minds, say they very cun- 
ningly, and we really cannot deliberately undertake a solemn 
obligation which we know we would soon break. 

Now, this is a mere hypocritical shift, for, instead of 
there being any natural tendency to inconstancy in men, 
there is an almost insurmountable disposition to constancy ; 
insomuch that they are almost as certain to be constant to 
what is bad, as to what is good. Constancy forsooth ! 

Fallacy the second is an idea they have, or pretend to 
have (for many of their arguments are only assumed), that, 
by keeping clear of matrimony, they avoid all care, ex- 
pense, and responsibility, respecting the next generation, 
and secure an equable and certain happiness in life, even 
to its close. Poor unhappy men !^t is little they know 
of the way in which affairs are reaUy to run hereafter. 
In regard to the first expectation, we would just ask if any 
one ever knew an old bachelor who was not burdened 
some way or other with children? Are they not sure, 
just in proportion to their own childlessness, to have 
brothers and sisters who bring whole legions of children 
into the world — which children regularly are cantoned out 
in alternate plots upon their bachelor uncle, partly to re- 
lieve the press of matter at home, and partly from a 
benevolent desire to provide him with company where- 
withal to cheer his solitary parlour? Is not " our uncle" 
appealed to on every occasion of extraordinary expense, 
such as the fitting out of one of us for India, and the putting 
an^er of us to college to study medicine, and so forth? 
Ana does he not thus in the long-run dissipate as much 
of his hard-earned gains as if be had had childfen of liis 
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owD— in which case, moreover, he would hare had a little 
more of the honour to console him for the cost ? No, no ; 
tell us not of the nwing of bachelorship. One way or an- 
other, the expense of rearing the next generation is pretty 
well allocated over society. 

But old bachelors are not suffered to esci^ with simply 
providing for a troop of nephews and nieces : they very 
frequently become the prey of their servants, who consider 
their property as fairly liable to spoliation in every possible 
shape. Where is the old bachelor — the man who perhaps 
abstained from marriage to esci^ being ruled — who is not 
wholly ruled, three-quarters tormented, and at least half 
plundered, by a Jenny, or a Betty, or a Mary — some old 
withered female domestic, who knows his cue, and ma- 
nages him accordingly ? No, no ; it is all stuff* to talk of 
there being any saving, or any defence against being ruled 
in old bachelorhood. If bachelors knew their own interests 
in time, they would in reality marry in self-defence. 

Finally, as to their assurance of happiness to the very 
close of life, nothing could be more wilfully absurd. If 
happiness depended alone upon wealth — ^which it notori- 
ously does not — then it might be secured. But happiness 
depends upon the cultivation of the social affections, so 
iar as it depends on any thing earthly ; and this is the very 
point which the bachelor has neglected. While more pru- 
dent men make provision in middle hfe for the necessities 
of age, by rearing an attached and honourable off*spring, 
vho at last become a hedge of shelter around him, the 
poor timid and unforeseeing bachelor thought, that, be- 
cause he now was contented to enjoy wealth, he would 
always be so ; and, accordingly, he goes on in a state of 
declared rebellion against nature, till, at length, when it Is 
too late, he finds himself exposed on the common of so- 
ciety, unable to comfort himself with his gold, and totally 
destitute of what alone could comfort him — a possession 
which gold could once have cheaply bought, if he had only 
had the heart to disburse it. Such is the latter part of 
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the pretended happineM of « tiKgle l^s^--4tfith wealeh, 
courted by insincere friends, or at least fKends in whose 
sincerity there can be no coaMience^^4mthimi it, oidy the 
more fully aqKMed to all the efils of por^y. 



THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 

In London and other large connnercial cities, I have always 
found myself remarkably impressed by one peculiar circum« 
stance — ^tbe contrast between the bnstling streets, full of 
living faces and ^o-doy objects of aU kinds, and the quiet 
and ancient churchyards which are generally Amnd situated 
in the midst of them. But five yards, perhaps, of a tho« 
roughfare which for centuries has borne the press of breath-^ 
ing men->-where the luxuries and conveniences of life are 
presented in infinite variety, to attract and fix the attention 
of the passenger, and where men and women seem so 
much engaged in the affairs of this wodd as hardly to be 
conscious that there is any otber*^you find the silent and 
cloistered precinct of the old parish church, paved with 
the memorials of past generations, who once passed as 
gaily and thoughtlessly along the ways of the city as those 
you have just seen, bat have long retreated to this narrow 
place, so near, yet so different firom, all their former haunts. 
The transition, in your own case as a visitor, as weUasin 
theirs who pass in this space from life unto dettth, is the 
most sudden and rapid that can be imagined^yet how dif- 
ferent all the attributes of the two scenes ! In the first, 
how neat, how firesh, how perfectly o^ tkit wmH every 
tmng looks ! — in the other, how dismal, and, in general, 
how neglected I Hen you have, at one moment, perhaps 
the most animated and cheering scene in the woiid ; there, 
at the next instant, }rour gaze is tnmed upon the most tor. 
pid and gloomy. At one twinkle of the eye, you find life 
and aU its afiaLs exchanged for death and all its drcum- 
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KARces, Md p«s8» at asing^ ttep, ftfom tbt lightest to the 
gttvesi of reflcetioDS. 

I am Dot aware of any place whefe this contrast is pre- 
sented in a more striking maoner than it ie from an emi. 
nence which rises above the north-east suburbs of the 
great mercantile dty of Glasgow. After fluttering for 
hours through the crowded streets, amidst numberless be- 
ings to whom death seems the remotest of all ideas, you arv* 
led perhaps to this ornamented hill, whence you command 
a Yiew of the fer-spiead town, with its spires peering out 
here and there,, to mark the extent of a waste of houses 
which would otberwbe be hardly distinguishable, while 
cktte beneath your feet you see tlie dark and huge cathe- 
dial, surrounded by its extensive and extending cemetery 
—a cky of the living and a city of the dead being thus 
brought mto immediate comparison, and weaving out of 
their separate influences the most impressive of all les- 
sons.* The place of the livhig is, as you can see and 
hear, one of the busiest scenes di men's labours. It con^. 
tains hundreds of thousands of industrious human beings 
—all toiling on from mom to eve in their various pursuits, 
some for mere subsistence, others for lofVier objects, but 
aU animated by human motives, and, in general, thinking 
of nothing in the meantime beyond the bounded horizon 
of mortal life. How many hearts are there bending anxi- 
ously over accompts, in which their own welfare, and that 
of all who are dear to ^em, is concerned I What number- 
less modes are there assumed, of gaining that surplus of 
vakie called profit, on which so much of the comfort 
of individuals depends I How keeidy are even pence, 
in many cases, there aimed at and longed for — what emoir 



* The eniinenM tiihenct Aii vi«4r h otttldtKd it orowned by a moaument 
to John Knox, the Seottteb ieJiBnner» mkI U now eoiiTerted into a eemetery 
ornit like Pere la Chaise at Paris, for which purpose it is admirably fitted. 
In former times. It \fras covered with dark Scotch firs, which threw a shade 
of additiotaT gloom over the oathedtial burtal-gnKmd beneath, but are now 
nceeeded by the shnOM^ousloiMrily evployed ia ItoMtwape gtodenfaig. 
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tions of the soul, what lightnings of the eye, what 
contentions between man and man, there arise from 
considerallons of money, and of the almost infinite bene- 
fits which money can purchase ! The whole vast space 
is covered to its uttermost nook with human creatures, 
whom the common doom has compelled, for the sake of 
bread and other sublunary enjoyments, to narrow their 
s«ouls to the affairs of lucre, while they every moment tend 
onward to a fate more glorious or more terrific than imagi- 
nation can picture, and are even now capable of thoughts 
and sentiments far above this world. And all this, too, is 
only a detachment of that trifling section of the human 
race, called the present generation. On or near the same 
ground have men toiled and moiled as anxiously as these 
for many centuries ; and what if it all, and what will it 
all come to ? To the little fold which we see directly be- 
neath — a space not large enough to contain the loggings 
of a hundred living families, but which has received into 
its bosom thou^ds after thousands of the more easily 
accommodated dead, and will in time absorb multitudes as 
great, and yet never cry enough. 

Yes, as the poet sings, *' the paths of glory lead but to 
the grave." That small spot, of which so few are now 
thinking as they pace the streets of the busy city, is the 
real termination of all the journeys they are making. Go 
they east or west, north or south, be business or be plea- 
sure their immediate object, to this dismal scene must they 
arrive at last. Not a step do they take whidi does not 
bring them nearer to this ultimate point, although it may 
seem for the time to lead them in a different direction. 
Every effort which they are making to exalt themselves in 
this world, only renders them the richer spoil for the daily 
hecatomb here offered up to death, and in which, sooner 
or later, they must bear a part. Every improvement which 
they can make in their circumstances, while they live, 
gives them but the chance of a more secluded spot in this 
gathering.place of the departed, or a monument wliich wiO 
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knger continue to tell its unmeaning and unregarded tale, 
b a few short years, they and all their Joys aiul sorrows, 
their greatness or their lowliness, will have ^nrupk into 
Ihis ooid imd uncomely scene, while thdr Tarious walks of 
bttsineis and labour are occupied by odiert, to whose pur- 
suits a similar bourne win in time be assigned. 

It is not perhaps to be desired that reflections of this so^ 
lenm kind shoidd often or permanently £sdl upon the minds 
of men s to If we were to be perpetuaUy brooding ofer the 
gloomy Ttew which the end of life presents, we would em- 
bitter that life to a degree rendering us quite unfit for the 
proper management of either our temporal or spiritual con- 
cerns. In general, howerer, human beings, or at least 
t3m porftioQ of them called men of the world, are in little 
toger of su^Smngfrom this cause. It is more frequently 
cbs^ed that a constant commerce with the world hardens 
the heart towards aH beyond the world^f not also to much 
in the world, regarding which it is desindi>le that we should 
keep our feelings awake. It cannot but^ salutary, then, ^ 
for aQ who are in danger of foiling into this insensibility, to 
torn their minds occasionally to the affkirs of mortality, 
and, seeing the usdessness of all acquisitions after death, 
the vanity of all terrestrial glory, and the community of des- 
tiny which or^hangs the various orders of the human race, 
open their hearts more freely to the claims of their fellow, 
creatures around them, and otherwise lay up those stores 
which will stand in good stead when they and the world 
have alike passed away. 
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WINDFALLS. 

Thbbk are some medicines and intoxicating draughts which 
cannot, without extreme danger, be lar^y used at first. 
It is only by beginning with small doses, and by gradually 

Creasing them, that the system becomes habituated to 
ir qualities, and in a manner fitted for their reception, 
until at last the original quantity produces no perceptible 
effect or excitement, and copious drenchings are undergone 
with apparent impunity. In the same way that drugs of this 
kind act upon the body, the possession of wealth operates 
upon the mind. When money is amassed by slow d^rees, 
by the regular profits of business, the use of it is learnt dur. 
ing the acquisition ; but when it plumps upon a man sud* 
denly, and he who yesterday was a hardworking tradesmaa, 
obliged to fare frugally, and to be content with coarse 
clothing, finds himself to-day the master of a fortune ca- 
pable of supplying a luxurious table, splendid furniture, and 
rich attire, he is as it were taken by assault, reduced under 
subjection to a powerful invader, and frightened from his 
propriety, so as to be incapable of managing affiiirs dis- 
creetly for the future. 

He who has formed a resolution to go cautiously and 
steadily forward in the pursuit he has chosen, accommo- 
dates his desires to the station in which it places him. 
There is no one, indeed, devoid of ambition : and he, like 
other men, hopes to better himself, and looks forward to 
enjoyments beyond his present circumstances : but it is 
by almost imperceptible steps that he advances to attain 
them. He does not see the full height of the mountain 
befbte him, nor pant with eagerness to reach its top ; but 
terraced eminences present themselves successively, and 
with patient foot he climbs one afler another, saving his 
breath most methodically, although his view does not ex- 
tend to the next ascent. Far from losing his all upon a 
cast, he would not risk the merest trifle on ike ckaneu. 
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and his is the heart that never fluttered respcmsire to the 
most flattering perhaps. His last pace is measured with 
the same steadiness and self-possession that characterised 
the whole of his progress ; and knowing erery inch* of 
g^omid over which he has passed, he is prepared to recede, 
i it should be necessary^ with no less composure. Such 
is the character of the prudent man of business — unwearie^ 
industry being its strongest feature. All acknowledge hinP 
to be dear-heacbd, and many load him with the imputa- 
tbn of being also cold-hearted; but this is very frequently 
a mistake. He knows how he has got every penny he 
possesses, and he never parts with the smallest sum, with- 
out bang assured of a good and sufficient cause for the 
outlay. He is not wanting in the common kindnesses and 
diarkies of life ; on the contrary, he devotes the whole of 
k» time and talents to the acquisition of means by which 
he may confer benefits on all who are connected with him 
•M>ut they are every one sober unostentatious benefits, 
distributed considerately from a sense of chity, and not from 
any h%h-flown notions of generosity. By steady atten- 
tion to the concerns of trade,. he makes himself the stay of 
many industrious families, who in his service are sure of 
employment, and equally sure of their wages. He whose 
hand gives liberally to the poor is blessed; but doubly 
blessed is he who enables them to live without depending 
upon casual bounty. 

The man who looks to lucky turns in trade, and makes 
\i(M ventures, is sometimes as successful as his neighbour 
who plods on in its regular routine ; but he seldom employs 
his advantages so wisdy for himself, and so beneficially for 
others. He is of a sanguine temp^ament, and has liccus- 
tomed himself to think that money is only to be made by 
fertunate hits . Excitenient and stir present to him charms 
tiudi «e irresistible ; so he takes care to devise and exe- 
cute ft number of schemes, sufficient to keep him constantly 
upon the tenterhodis of expectation. They often fail; 
bol hft is not disooim^ed. Persuading himself that his 
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pimM wm the best potsft^, and conducted m the most 
judicioui BUUMier, he attributes thek discoinitare sol^to 
casualties which aobody cocdd hav« foreseen. '* If it had 
qat been ^latthat i^low who bemght nj last consignment 

from was a yillain, I shoidd at this moment have been 

in possession of a fortune of L.^,000," si^s the disap. 
pointed spectdafaMr ; and he speaks tralj : but heoreriooks 
%ie etrcumstance that he sold his goods so very adraata- 
geously, that it would hare he&a apparent to any one, not 
blinded by an OTer.«ag«mess of gain, that the purchaser 
had little intention of paying the price. A person with 
better reguhited notions would aim rather to dispose of a 
great number of commodities, at moderate returns, than of 
a few at alarge profit ; but for this sure and liberal system 
of dealing, ibe daring commercial adventurer entertains a 
sovereign contempt ; a small advantage he does not think 
worth accepting, and accordingly his transactions are all of 
a hazardous kind, either issuing in a dead loss or in encH* 
mous gains. By this hap-hazard species of traffic, an 
immense fortune is occasionally accumulated, and may be 
considered in the light of a windfoll to its owner, as much 
as if it had presented itself in tlie shape of an unexpected 
legacy. It comes upon him as unprepared to use k in mo^ 
deration, and is for the most part as injudidously squan- 
dered. Indeed, m whatever way it comes, the result » 
nearly the same. 

** What an unfortunate wretch I am," exclaims he who 
finds himsdf the holder of an imsuccessful lottery-ticket, 
'* to pitch upon No. 999, when, if I had taken the one 
idx>ve it, I shoidd have got the L.aO,000 prize I" Now, 
mark the bad logic of the man : he calls himself unfortunate 
in not selecting No. 1000, as if he were certain it would 
have turned out a prize if he hmd held it. But so wflling is 
lie to interpret chances in his own favour, that a doitbt on 
tliis exceedingly problematical point never enters his head i 
and \\t considers himself to have been so very close upon 
guning a large sum> that he is sure of it the next tiase h# 
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nakes the tiiaL Wdl» pvrfaapt he does succeed the next 
lime, or the Beit» or the tkne after ; and how does this 
m»t iniiix of weakh find and afihct him ?^t finds him tery 
ttuch-in need of it, aod very eager to waOowin it ; and ten 
to one, he is iooo in a wone condition than erer. This 
suddenly acquired wealth does not seem to haite the same 
blessing with it that generally aecompanles the gams of pa« 
tieat industiy, or of an honest ingenui^, exerted from day 
to day« Sudden wealth may be compared to a tornado, 
which produces nothing but haroc and desohHion ; the 
slow earnings of industry to the sflent dews, by whose 
influence the hce of nature is beautited, and vegetation 
invigorated and refreshed* 

The above argimients bear with fidl force upon the life 
of the ganger, who is simpfy a person given up to delusive 
hopes of acquiring wealth withovt working for h. In ge- 
aeral, we find moral writers and dramatists, in thehr endea. 
tours to check this vice, go no farther tlmn to show the 
horriUe results which are apt to spring from ks indulgence. 
It ought be advantageous also to explain the rational prin- 
ciples upon which gambling is a worse means of endeavour, 
ii^ to obtain money than an industrious course of life. To 
assume a language which wifl be mteUigible to those who 
are addicted to it, it is attended with awws^ chance of end- 
ii^ in the desired result* If twenty pevsons are engaged 
in one street, each in his own honest business, it is certain 
that some profit will be made amongst them, so that most 
of them, at least, wiU be able to exist without coming upon 
their eiqpitaL But if twenty persons be engi^ed as indus- 
triouriy in gambling, it is certain that no profit wiH be made 
amongst theift^-on the contrary, money will be lost in pay- 
ing for the rooms, and ioft the materiids of the sport. Sup- 
pestng the twenty persons were kept by themsdves, and 
that they began with a eonsiderable stock of money amongst 
thesi, they would by and l^e find themsdves reduced to 
peQcdlessness, by reason of this constant drain upon their 
resources. Now, if money cannot be made bj«tmy com- 
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munity of gunblera aoiong themselves, what hope istbere^ 
except in that vanity and self-love which speaks delusively 
to every bosom, that an individual will enrich himself? 
Evidently none whatever. Thus, gambling in every case 
where it does not suppose a simpleton to be pillaged, is 
proved a mere fallacy ; while, in cases where that is sup- 
posed, it is the meanest, because- the safest of robberies. 
In no point of view can there be any advantage in this 
course of life— -for if wealth be lost, it produces afl the usual 
evils of that contingency ; if it be gained, it never thrives, 
and is apt to be again quickly lost, either by play, or by 
irregular and expensive living. Upon the whole, while 
some must be greater losers than others, there is no ge- 
neral chance in favour of the gambler, as there is in favour 
of the honest and industrious man — ^heis almost certain of 
being, in the long-run, worse than when lie began. He 
may be compared, indeed, to a merchant who exposes his 
capital to an almost absolute certainty of being impaired, 
by assuming a line of speculations in which the chance ci 
loss is invariably and palpably greater than the chance of 
gain. The only individual who can thrive by this unhappy 
vice is the person who keeps the gaming-house; the 
players, as a whole, must be losers. 

Of all classes of society, the young are the most apt to 
give themselves up to a practice of longing for windfalls. 
The male human being, from six to sixteen, is constantly 
dreaming of pots of money found in the earth, or of large 
fortunes made in foreign adventure, after the manner of 
Whittington with his cat. From sixteen to four-and-twenty 
he dreams of handsome fortunes made by the simple and 
rather agreeable process of taking a handsome woman to 
wife ; and he is constantly on the outlook for such a chance 
of placing himself, as it is called, upon his feet. Others 
dream of l^acies from rich and hitherto unheard-of uncles, 
who will be dying some of these days in India, fifty years 
after they had been given up by their relations for lost. 
All are mae? or leu taken up by the idea of ready-made 
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fortunes, which are to save them the trouhle of making one 
lor themselres ; and in this gasping and grasping hope of 
becoming suddenly enriched, they spend perhaps the time 
and energies which ought to be directed to better objects. 
We would warn our young readers against giving themselves 
up to these vain phantasies. The proportion of those who 
have been so fortunate, as it is caJled, as to fall into the 
possession of windfalls, is so very small as compared with 
those who do not, that it ought never to be taken into 
account in our calculations as to the means of providing 
ourselves with a subsistence. If we would just reflect for 
a moment upon what the most of us are at our outset in life 
—bare, unlicked creatures, with merit all to be proved, if 
it really exists at all, but most probably it does not exist — 
merely individuals in the great herd of the beardless, none 
of whom seem any different from the rest — ^we would never 
flatter ourselves that there was any chance of fortune 
singling us out as her own peculiar favourites, or of our 
gaining any thing whatsoever, till we had somehow asserted 
our right to it. It is nothing but an overweening self-love, 
and a blindness to the degree of estimation in which, while 
as yet untried, we are likely to be held by the rest of man- 
kind, that leads us into this error ; and he, for certain, has 
the best chance of quickly investing himself with the good 
things of Fortune, who is soonest cured of so fatal and 
bewildering a delusion. 



TOM BRIMS. 

It appears to be a prevailing impression, in consequence of 
the strain of our fictitious literature, that there is no pathos 
any where, except in either very refined society, or among 
a rural population. No one seems to think that there can 
ever be any sentiment in the situation of a shopkeeper, or 
that feeling, any more than friendship, is to be found in 
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trade Thts notion, I am pertnaded, Ims Amen solely 
fcom the circumslance, that poets and story-writera, find- 
ing some difficulty in amnaging the current of a pathetic 
tale amidst the commonplace details of busineu, have in^ 
Tariably looked elsewhere for characters and scenery : it is 
entirely ft matter of literary conrenience. Thus, though 
we see every day the most striking turns of fortune in mer- 
cantile life, accompanied by distresses of the most touch- 
ing kind, such is nererthdess the habit into which our 
reading has thrown us, that we would be apt to think it 
very odd if a tragedy, or eren the shnplest sentimental tale, 
were attempted to be woven from such a tissue* 

Though not insensible to the danger of going right against 
the stream of popular taste, I am induced to do so on the 
present occasion, in order to commemorate an indiyidual 
whose fate made a deep impression upon me in my earlier 
years, add in whose story, referring though it does to mere 
trade, I cannot help believing that the public will, like my- 
self, feel somewhat interested. No tale could be simpler 
in its pathos, or less involved in its parts ; and yet I never 
can think of it without a degree of sympathising sadness, 
which might now^-days be refused to the most lordly and 
the most complicated sorrows of the stage. 

Thomas Brims had been reared, I believe, as a traveller 
for a house in Yorkshire, which dealt largely kk leather caps 
and braces. When I first knew him, he was a handsome 
middle-aged and middle-sized man, always dressed in the 
very extreme of the prevailing fashion, yet with an easiness 
of manner which is not oflen found in carefully dressed 
men. It was alleged of Brims that he had been such 
an exquisite in his earlier years, as to sleep in doe-skin 
gloves for the purpose of whkening his hands. But this 
was perhaps a fiction* No man ever took the head of the 
table in a traveliert' room with less extepdonable preten- 
sions to the honour than he. Qever, well-bred, good- 
humoured, and an admirable teller of stories, he seemed to 
possess every qualification for that important post ; and it 
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TtBs ftceofdittgly acceded to him cm all occasions, even 
tkough there might be present an mdiiidiial who had been 
kmger tipos the road. When a little elevated after dinner^ 
Briois became io defightfiil a companion, that gentlemen 
^0 bad intended to <iaQ upon a few customers in the 
etening, totally forgot their purpose— Ibigot time, business, 
and every thing^-.^aod sat sdU, enchained, it might be said, 
by the sockd spirit of their preses. Brims was reputed to 
be ode of the cleverest salesmen in England ; and it is more 
than probable, that, if the same abilities had been devoted 
to a learned profession, or to some species of state-service, 
he would have risen to considerable honoura. 

Such was Brims when I first knew him. He was then 
in the habit of annuaUy visiting the country town in which 
I resided ; and at my &ther was one of the traders with 
whom he cBd business, I had ample opportunities of oh- 
serting the character of the man« He was, however, an 
object of interest to many besides those with whom he was 
any way connected In badness. His neat gig and spirited 
hone were recognised as they entered the town, even before 
his ownperson was disthiguished i and when he was alighting 
^ the 6bor of the hm, the equipage was surrounded by a 
^ greater crowd of hofs than what was usually gathered 
at the advent of any other stranger. ** Brims is come ! 
Brima is come !" was echoed from mouth to mouth ; and 
in ten minutes the fact was known to the whole popula- 
tion. Happy was the boy who, from his acquaintance 
tnth the waiter, was permitted to cany any of Brims's bags 
or boxes into the house} and ddighted above all measure 
tiras h^, who, from his being highest in the good graces of 
the ostler, was entrusted with the mighty honour of tak- 
ing Brims*8 horse to the water. The style in which Brims 
moved, and the success with which he pursued his trade, 
altogether gave him, at this period, the ^ipearance of a 
happy and prosperous man. 

Some years of adverse fortune ensued, both with my own 
&mily and with Brims. With the catuses of our own mis- 
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fortunes I am but too well acquainted ; but I never could 
learn, nor even guess, how so expert a man as Brims should 
have sunk, in the meridian of life, from a line of employ- 
ment for which he seemed so admirably qualified. After 
having lost sight of him for several years, we met him in 
another country town*— one very near the Scottish ci^ital 
— ^to which we had been induced to remove in the hope 
of bettering our circumstances. Brims, to our surprise, 
was also resident there. He lived with his wife and his 
boys (so he termed three grown-up lads) in a small and 
rather mean-looking house, at no great distance from our 
own. Eight years had wrought a. change in the prompt 
and sprightly traveller ; yet, while his countenance wanted 
its former sparkle, his clothes were still almost as good and 
as neat as ever, and even, amidst the details of a very hum- 
ble household, he carried as much of the air of a gentleman 
as in his better days. He was also engaged in the same 
business as formerly ; but, alas, upon what a different 
scale ! Instead of selling his wares in large quantities, and 
over the country at large, he now employed himself and 
his boys in manufacturing them with their own hands, and 
sought no more extensive market than what was supplied 
by some of the inferior retail dealers in Edinburgh. Once 
or twice a-week he dressed himself in his trim though 
rather overbrushed suit of black, and, with a neat leather- 
covered parcel under his arm, walked to the city— even the 
stage-coach being above his resources— where he busied 
himself for the day in making sales ; and I have been given 
to understand, that, on such occasions, he displayed ex- 
actly the same persuasiveness of manner, and the same 
eloquence in describing his goods, as he had ever done in 
his better days, when selling leather caps by the thousand 
instead of the dozen. The contrast, however, was that of 
a blood hunter reduced to the cart, which, though it may 
carry a somewhat higher head than the common workhorse, 
yet is every whit as stayed in its demeanour, and as tho- 
roughly reconciled to its situation. 
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In the course of time, some changes took piace in 
Brhns's little household. His wife— -a genteel, quiet 
Englishwoman — died ; and his two elder sons, fretting at 
the hopdess drudgery to which they were bound by their 
&ther, left him to seek their own fortune in the wide world. 
He suffered alike severely from these calamities, yet hardly 
permitted a complaint to escape him. He was now left 
alone with his youngest son Alfred, a tiny and delicate 
youth, whose very beauty showed that he was not long for 
this world. His little manufactory wai now still smaller 
than ever ; but it was enough for the demand. Leather 
caps about this time b^gan to be disused, on account of 
the popularity which Highland bonnets acquired from the 
glory of the Scottish regiments at Waterloo. Even braces, 
as Brims used to remark pathetically, appeared to be less 
used than formerly, insomuch that it was a kind of wonder 
to him how the inexpressibles of mankind were kept up at 
all. He now seldom went to Edinburgh oflener than once 
in the ten days ; and I used to remark, with much regret, 
that his neat leather parcel was sometimes at his return 
not altogether discharged of its contents. Still Alfred was 
sure to have his tea (his favourite and only indulgence) 
warm for him when he arrived, and, even amidst some- 
thing approaching to penury, he appeared to be content. 

There was something beyond measure affecdng in the 
attachment of these two lonely beings to each other. Poor 
Brims, after the loss of his wife and the departure of his 
elder sons (of whom he never afterwards heard), appeared 
to cling only the more fondly to Alfred, who was now, it 
might be said, the sole stay and hope of his old age. He 
felt also those fond terrors which so readily possess a pa- 
cent's heart respecting a delicate child ; and fear gave a 
convulsive energy to that embrace in which love disposed 
him to hold this fragile plant. On the other hand, Mred, 
with a degree of sense and feeling beyond his years, de- 
plored the unfortunate circumstances of his father, and 
seemed eagerly anxious, by every kind of personal atten- 
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don, as well as by taking a fbU share of his laboars, to 
compensate the desolation of his age. Neither had any 
other ohfect on earth to este for i each, of course, gare 
his heart entirely to the other : and if even opposite natures 
are forced sometimes to coalesce ibr defence against a com- 
mon danger, it may be imagined how these kindred sonls 
blent U^gtttber, ibr mutual snpport i^ainst solitude and 
sorrow. 

Time wore on, and Brims*s trade always got worse and 
worse, tin at loigA he declared it to be hardly possible for 
him and his son to earn as much as could suppdrt them in 
eren the most parsimonious manner. In the increased 
necessity of laboitf, he endeavoured to take as much upon 
himself as possible, in order to save the slender frame of 
Alfred ; while, with the view of continuing certain com- 
forts which the heidth of that individual rendered more 
necessary than ever, he pinched so much from his own 
daily necessaries as almost \eh him in the feigned condi- 
tion of the cameUon. But for the self-denial of his son, 
who adopted eveiy means in bis power to lessen the toils 
and improve the comforts of his father, he must have 
speedily destroyed his own health. There was now a ge- 
nerous rivfdry between the two, which to labour most, 
and which to require least personal indulgence ; each en- 
deavouring, as it were, to arrest the busy hand of the 
other, and to force into the mouth of his companion the 
hard-earned morsel which was fairly due to himself. At 
length the g^otle Alfred sunk fairly beneath the premature 
hardships to which he was condemned, and his father knew 
the appalling fact, that, while there was stfll some chance 
of Jife, if relaxation, exercise, change of air, and ah im- 
proved regimen, could be afforded to the patient, tliere 
was none otherwise, sod, of course, as matters stood, none 
ataU. 

As the oidy individual in the place whom Brims had 
known in his better days, he selected us at this time to 
receive the recital of his sorrows. What gave, he said. 
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tbe mo$i potgnani womd ts his mind, was the tinf^ng 
c(4dBe69 with which a wealthy brother-in-law had lately 
tr«Ated saa appHcatioo he had made for relief. This indi- 
vidual was not only wealthy, bat had no one dependent 
on him ; vad yet, such was Ins reluctance to part with any 
part of hb hoards, that evtm the small sum necessary to 
try aft experim^it £br the health of his nephew had been 
refused. Whether the case might stand exactly upon the 
grounds described by Brims, we could not tell ; if so, it 
was certainly imiong the hardest we had ever known : but 
probably there was some cause of wrath against our unfor- 
tooatft firiend, with which his self-love would not permit 
him to make us acquainted. 

As might have been expected, the young man declined 
slowly, but smrdy, towards the grave, notwithstanding all 
that we, and other persons interested in him, could do to 
stay his pno^neas. I was present on the evening when he 
died, and never shall fi>rget the picture of human woe 
which the survtvSiig parent exhibited on that occasion. 
The dying youth was stretched on a little bed, in a meanly 
furnished room, with no other attendant besides his father 
than a poor old woman who lived in another part of the 
same house, and had come in to inquire if she could be of 
any use. (Hose over his pale and death^ke countenance 
hiug his ^her, whose disordered dress and exhausted 
look showed but too plainly the extremity to which watch- 
ftdness and anxiety had reduced him. For hours the 
young man had not showed the least sign of consciousness ; 
and the doctor, when cidled away, sometime before, to at- 
tend a more hopeful patient, had pronounced that he could 
not live two hours loiter. The father, however, was still 
imaatisfiecU^wbat parent, in such dreumstances, can ever 
be 80?.-and was every now and then bringing fbrward a 
spoonful of medicine to pour upon the parched lips of his 
SOB, in doing whiph he generaUy asked the unavailing 
question, «* Alfred, my dear hoy, do you not know your 
father?" 
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Just before the last fiital moment, the son came roond 
and shone into the apartment, and, in obedience to a mo- 
tion fi^m Mr Brims, I went to the window to dose a part 
of the; shutter. How strange, I thought, to see this cheer- 
ful light gilding the objects of a death-chamber with as 
much brilliancy as if they belonged to some splendid and 
festive scene ! Before I could accomplish what I was 
about, the increase of light seemed to break op for a mo- 
ment the slumber of the dying youth, and he cast a hest^ 
tatkig and languid look towards the window. ** Oh, leave 
the shutter as it is," said the father eagerly, as if afraid to 
deprive his child of any thii^ that could be supposed, evea 
at this last darkening hour, to give him any pleasure. It 
was only for a moment, however, that the eye remained 
open to this new impression. It closed immediatdy ; aad 
in a minute after, one convulsive movement in the youth; 
and a burst of overpowering grief from the father, informed 
me that death had done his work. 

Other females from the neighbourhood now came crowd- 
ing in, and were permitted by Brims to perform the last 
offices to liis son. That night he was pressed by my fru 
ther, in the most earnest and friendly manner, to take up 
his abode with us ; but nothing could prevail upon him to 
quit his own desolate house, and we were according^ 
obliged to leave him, though not till we had seen another 
room arranged properly for his reo^tion, and provisions 
laid in for his use. Our attention, alas I was unnecessary. 
Brims was found next morning stretched lifeless beside the 
body of his son — ^his own bed unpressed — ^his meat un- 
tasted. Upon the table which had been spread for him 
lay a scrap of paper, on which were inscribed the words, 
" It is too late." Nothing else was to bejearned, eauoept 
that a spirit, deserted by all the objectsllHts afiecdon, and 
oppressed with misfortunes too heavy to be endured, had 
sunk beneath its griefr, and fled to t^okt all it hdd dear 
in another aad better, world. 
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In every large dty there are a few sin^ gentlemen who 
move about among what is cidled the best society, and are 
every where received as men of proper style and character, 
who, nevertheless, have no real pretensions to the honours 
they receive, and are m &ct mere adventurers. If a 
young man have only such an income as will supply him 
with a little pocket-money, and be possessed of agreeable 
manners and a prepossessing exterior, let him but get into 
a single coterie in a fashionable city, and he immediately 
makes his way through the whole, and Toay live for years 
afterwards as a guest at the tables of the great. The grand 
essential for this kind of life, is to have nothing known 
about one. Just be a well-dressed apd well-bred stran- 
ger ; and if you are seen at one place, you are asked to 
another, whence you are asked to a third, and so on to a 
fourth, no one ever tliinking further about you than simply 
that you are the young man whom we saw at such a place, 
and who took out Miss Young to dance. Fortunately for 
those who choose to live in this manner, there are always 
multitudes of silly women, the wives of men of good income, 
who, in their anxiety to show off and advance themselves 
in society, are perpetually giving parties, to which no one 
is invited on the sacred principles of friendship and hospi- 
tality, but multitudes are drawn m to eat and drink for 
considerations altogether different — chiefly that they may 
be impressed with a respectful notion of the giver of the 
entertainment. Such shows might almost be considered as 
given for tlie especial benefit of the individuals alluded to, 
who can always manage to get invitations to them, and are 

^ the only individuals to whom such exhibitions of viands and 

" liquor do any real good. 

^The individual who writes the present paper was once 
" so far left to himself" as to spend several rnqnths amidst 
the heartless frivolities which characterise a winter of 
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fasliionable life in the Scottish, as in all other capitals. In 
the course of the seasoOt he bad opportunities of observing 
the tactics of many young men about town, as they are 
called, tome of whom were occasionally put to serious dMV 
ficuldes in the pmrchase of a single pair d white kid gloves, 
though they appeared, in company, as perfectly accus- 
tomed to the luxury of a full purse as if they had never 
known the reverse. There was one in pMticidar in whom 
I had much reason to be interested, as will be ob3erved 
from the adventure I am aboat to relate. This was a Mr 
Hopper, an Englishman of between thirty and forty, who 
had been fluttering about town ^a dozen yeim, as I was 
informed, and yet no one knew any more about him than 
just that he was Mr Hopper. Helper was a polished and 
most agreeable man, and, having seen much of the world, 
possessed really considerable powers of entertainment, in- 
somuch, that at the dullest uid worst-assorted parties, a 
reHef was experienced from his conversation. He was sup- 
posed tobeoMi Ibur times a-week at an average, thrmigh- 
out the season ; and though no instance of his giving a 
treat in return was upon record, many of these invitations 
were to the same house. There was even a worse pecu- 
liarity in Hopper, which in many persons would have had 
a very unfovourable efiect, but in his case seemed to be 
pardoned for the sake of his better properties. This waa 
his coarse and unedtivated-lookipg ^petite. While all 
others were eating with the deliberation prc^per to good 
society, and talking as much as possible between every 
bite. Hopper devoured his victuals with a rapidity and a 
silence alike odious, and never brought out a remark worth 
listening to till his mouth was quite disengaged from what 
he seemed to think a more serious business. In fact. Hop- 
per was universafly cried out upon as a gormandiser. 

The adventure just alluded to was a dinner which Hop- 
per once gave to mr — he who had never given a dinner or 
any thing else before, and who was supposed by all who 
knew him to be incapable of giving dinners. An enter. 
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ttimnent that took place under such remarkable circum- 
stances, may well be expected to excite some curiosity in 
the reader, and I shall therefore describe" it in the most 
minute and fiiithful manner possible. 

What it was that inspired Hopper with the desire of 
having me to dine with him, I never could exactly make 
out. Perhaps it was a vague report, to which I gave no 
credit myself, that I was about to be married to a great 
heiress then in vogue ; — possibly he might reckon upon an 

invitation, at no distant date, to Hall, in return for 

his own. Whatever was the motive, one thing is certain : 
it could only be from some hope of turning the affair to his 
own advantage. At first, I must confess, I was rather 
startled by the event, i I saw that he was a mere man 
about town, and wished to have as little to do with him as 
possible. On second thoughts, however, I resolved to go, 
just to see what kind of dinner such a man would give. 

During the interval between the invitation and the ap- 
pointed day, I found myself completely possessed by spe- 
culations on this latter point. What kind of dinner, 
thought I, is to be expected from a man who never gave a 
dinner before ? Will it be good, or bad, or simply indiffer- 
ent? I tried it all the ways, but at last fairly made up 
my mind to this : that, when the man was making a plunge, 
as it is called, he would do it to some purpose. The 
dinner would be splendid, even although there should be 
nobody there but myself. 

Accordingly, on the evening of the great day, I moved 
towards the lodgings of Mr Hopper, in the full hope, like 
the dog invited by his friend to sup, of regaling myself at 
one of the most exquisite banquets that the world had ever 
produced. I had that day refused lunch at three places, 
that my appetite might be in proper order for so rich a treat ; 
and having walked a good deal without any refection since 
breakfast, it may be guessed that I was considerably dis- 
posed to do justice to whatever should be set before me. 
On arriving at my friend's lodgings, which were for Hit 
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time in a rather shabby cottage near Newhaven, I was in^ 
formed by him, that, from some misunderstanding with his 
landlady, dinner would not yet be ready for half an hour; 
and he proposed that we should while away the time by a 
walk on the beach. To this I agreed, and, by so doing, 
gave the last fine edge to an appetite already almost as 
keen as a razor. However, thought I, there can be no 
doing too much justice to such an entertainment. In the 
course of our wdk, the conversation somehow turned upon 
desserts. He was a great critic, I found, in this branch of 
gastronomical knowledge. He had eaten all Idnds of des- 
serts, in all quarters of the world, and, said he in conclu- 
sion, *' I have got into such a habit of devouring these fine 
things, that I never dine, even by myself, without some- 
thing of the kind. " Well, thought I, this is better promise 
still — the dinner, to be sure, is something long a-coming ; 
but when it does come, what will it not be ? 

At length, in a perfect agony of appetite, I was led back 
to his lodgings, where we found, in the first place, a very 
neatly spread table, but as yet no viands : neither was 
there any wine as yet visible above the horizon. After a 
little farther conversation. Hopper went to a cupboard* 
and brought out a black bottle, which he placed very care- 
fully near his own plate. By and bye, the honest woman 
of the house brought in a small covered dish, which proved 
to be of curried mutton-chops, with another containing 
boiled rice. This gave, of course, a revolution to my ex- 
pectations, and informed me, that, after all, it was to be 
only a bachelor's, or, to describe it more emphaticaUy, a 
lodging-house dinner. However, I still thought there 
might be a rough sufficiency in the afiair. In this, alas, 
how much was I deceived ! The cover being removed 
from the chops, disclosed three small pieces about as many 
inches square, piled above each other, and a small quan- 
tity of sauce floating at the bottom. ** Now," said Mr 
Hopper, ** here are curried chops to begin with — ^the best 
dish in the world: Will you be helped to any?" Though 
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I thought the question rather superfluous, I answered in 
the affirmative, and was served with the least of the three 
pieces — scrupulously selected by my entertainer-^without 
any sauce ; after which I observed him, to my infinite con* 
sternation, turn over all that remained, sauce included, 
into his own plate, along with a large proportion of the 
rice. He then helped me to one spoonful of the latter 
dish, and desiring me to make a hearty dinner, fell to in 
his umalab^othed manner, never taking his eye off his plate 
till it was empty. The two bites which I found upon my 
piece of chop were of course soon dispatched, and I was 
then left to survey the proceedings of my entertainer, who, 
to do him justice, did not keep me long waiting. Having 
finished his own part of the first course, he pulled a bottle 
of common beer, and having helped himself to a full tum- 
bler, which he immediately drank off, poured out half a 
tumbler for me, and then emptied the remainder into his 
own glass, to stand as a stock for himself. The landlady 
now brought in a dish of fricasseed chops, consisting, like 
the former, of three small pieces ; and having in hke man- 
ner ascertained that I was disposed to eat of this meat 
also, handed me the least of the trio ; after which, as be- 
fore, he turned over the whole into his own plate, and soon 
became as abstracted as ever in the great business of de- 
vouring. He awoke at last, some time after I had finished 
my second pair of bites, to ask me to take a glass of wine. 
I held out my glass, and received it back about two-thirds 
full of port, which he poured from the black bottle above 
alluded to. He then filled his own, and drank it off; then 
filled one more, and drank that ofi^; and once more again, 
and drank that off too ; and then — and then — it was evi- 
dent the bottle was empty. The landlady now appeared, 
to ask if any more chops were required, to which he an- 
swered in a direct negative, without seeming to think it in 
the least necessary that I should be consulted in the mat- 
ter. Of course, I had to abandon myself to my fate. Din- 
ner was over. 
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My entertainer now talked of liquors. ** What kind of 
wines do you like?" said he, namidg Champagne, Bur. 
gundy, Hochheimer, and many others, with as mujph con- 
fidence as if he had had specimens of them all in his cellar. 
I spared the man — ^though he did not deserve it — ^if indeed 
it could be supposed that such a person would have been 
at a loss to parry whatever request had been made to him. 
I said, that, when dining in this quiet kind of way, I ge- 
nerally preferred a little spirits and water to any kind of 
wine. ** Oh, very well," said he, catching me like wild- 
fire, '* I can give you the best whisky in the world — a most 
particular article— the king never knew of it, I believe — 
got it sent me last August from the Highlands by my friend 
, member, by the bye, for s hire, which is rather 
too bad" — here he put his finger on the side of his nose ; 
•* but all the better for that, you know." A solitary bottle 
of whisky was accordingly brought out from the cupboard 
(I could swear it had no companion), and we began to 
liquidate part of it into punch. By way of giving him a 
fright, I made a large and strong tumbler, the effect of which 
was seen within the first quarter of an hour, in his begin- 
ning to talk of his inordinate propensity to tea and coffee. 
'* Do you know," said he, ** I am a most extravagant dog in 
tea and cofiee. I keep all kinds of tea, and, indeed, chiefly 
live upon it when I am alone. Sometimes in summer I can 
take no dinner at all, but just have a cup of tea and a bis- 
cuit. I am fond of green — oh, I do doat upon green. It 
is the best tea in the world. For common use, however, 
bohea is a respectable tea. I like bohea very weU, I must 
say. It is less of a drug, and cheers fully as much. Qh, 
you cannot think what a tea-drinker I am !" By and bye, 
observing that I was less severe upon the whisky than 
he expected, he dropped the conversation about tea and 
coffee; and, on a servant coming in and laying down 
a cup on a side-table, motioned it away, as if he had 
felt it to be a mal-apropos idea. I soon after relieved him 
from all further anxiety about either tea or toddy, by tak- 
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ing my leave, alleging that the iUness of a friend who lived 
with me made it necessary that I should be soon home. 
I could see, from his suddenly warmed manner, that he had 
never till now truly enjoyed my company. His parting 
expressions were the most cordial of the whole evening. 

As I afterwards crawled to a tavern, to satisfy my hunger 
by a real dinner, I could not help deploring that a man of 
Hopper's talents and accomplishments should prefer living 
SQch a life, when, by sinking a little, and applying himself to 
honest industry, he might render himself much more truly 
respectable, and, I should suppose, much more truly happy. 
The life of this man, thought I, is a perpetual insincerity : 
it is a visionary show from first to last. And what is gained 
by such a departure from reality? — only an equivocal kind 
of countenance from persons almost as hollow and decep- 
tious as himself, and a somewhat larger share of certain 
indulgences, which, however, are the most paltry and the 
most transient on earth. 



"MIGHT, COULD, WOULD, OR SHOULD." 

It is known, or ought.to be known, to all persons, that 
there are two departments in a common verb, called the 
Indlcadve and the Subjunctive Moods. When we imply 
that a thing is done, was done, or will be done, we speak 
in the indicative — that is, we indicate or simply notify some 
transaction of whidi we are enabled to speak with the con- 
fidence arising from exact knowledge. But when we mean 
to say that such and such a thing may be done, or might be 
done, or will have been done when a certain other thing per- 
mits — when we speak, in short, in *' iTs and an's," or in a 
&int hesitating way, as if we did not like to come to the point 
•~then we are using the suhjuncUve mood, which is so called 
because some condition is always supposed to be snb^ 
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joined to the act <^ which we are speddng. In this latter 
mood there is a tense called the pluperfect, which is used 
when we say that any one might, coold, would, or should 
have done any kind of thing. 

Now, this pluperfect tense of the subjuncdve mood, this 
** might, could, would, or should," is a grievous bore, in- 
somuch that we could almost wish it to be drummed out 
of the English grammar altogether. It is something like 
intentions, as contrasted with deeds, frequently supplanting 
an honest and useful indicative, and, with not the tenth 
part of the merit of that respectable mood, carrying off all 
the glory due to it alone. People have a way of saying 
that a man of words and not of deeds is like a garden full 
of weeds ; but this principle is in reality very imperfectly 
acknowledged or acted upon. We may have a kind-of ab- 
stract notion that deeds are better than words ; yet did we, 
for our own part, never see, when the actual deeds of one 
man were contrasted with those which we suppose might 
have been done by another — when all that one friend has 
been honestly able to do was measured against what we 
expect from some other who has only been talking of doing 
it — we never saw, we say, that the former got any fair de- 
gree of credit, compared with what was gratuitously be- 
stowed upon the latter. The subjunctive generally carries 
it hollow from the indicative — the measure of the reason 
in the one case being apparently no match for the measure 
of the imagination in the other. This is certainly a most 
discouraging thing for the gentlemen who do, and ought to 
be put a stop to in this and every other well-regulated state. 
It is really too bad, when one takes the trouble to act upon 
the indicative in every thing, that the honour due to him 
should be carried off by the lazy gentlemen of the subjunc* 
tive, who insolently tell us that ttiey could if they had a 
mind, and whom we slavishly hold up as able to do any 
thing, merely because we have never yet had any specimen 
of their abilities whereby to judge more correcd^. 

Every class of persons, we believe^ could recite the in- 
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juries they have suffered in this way — for let any person on 
earth do his very best, ay, perhaps the very best that could 
be done, there will be some other body, who, from merely 
holding his peace, and perhaps looking a little grave, is 
generally believed to be able to do a great deal better. 
This greatness in the subjunctive is a pest every where : 
it rules the court, the camp, the grove. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is nowhere so rife as in literature — ^that is to say, 
if a thing can be said to be in literature, which, it is only 
supposed, might, could, would, or should be in literature. 
Be it understood anyhow, that there is a class of gentle- 
Bien, of good education or otherwise, who, though they 
never be detected in so much as a letter in a local news- 
paper signed Civis, being merely suspected of literary ha- 
bits, and having a rather plausible way of pronouncing upon 
things, get far more credit among all who know them, than 
almost any existing author who comes plump down with 
his half-dozen volumes in the year, thereby affording the 
whole community a means of judging of his pretenaons. 
If you speak of any well-known author, a certain degree 
of merit is acknowledged; but "ah, sir," ten to one this . 

is added, **he is nothing to our acquaintance H ; 

there's a fellow for you — ^never would publish any thing 
though — great loss to the world — he is the man !" Now, 

in all probability H is nothing but a heavy proser, who 

never felt the least impulse of the diviner kind of mind all 
bis days ; but what is that ? There is nothing known 
against Mm. Every body is safe in praising Aim, for he has 
given out no specimen of his ingenuity to pick exceptions 
with, and the person whom you are endeavouring to in- 
spire with as great a fallacy as yourself, must just take it 
in and make the best of it. Very different it is when you 
speak of an indicative man ; you must cruise with some 
caution there, or you will be met in the teeth, perhaps, 
with a declaration that he whom you admire is a goose — a 
sentence which cannot but be accepted as reflecting equal 
discredit upon the admirer and the admired. It is this that 
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gives such a secure cdebrity to the gentlemen of tl» sub- 
junctive. 

There is one other department of human life, in wfHch 
we have observed this most unrighteous moo</ to have par- 
ticular sway. Our readers may have observed, that, when 
any gentleman takes a wife, all his friends are a good deal 
concerned to know whether his choice be really a worthy 
one or not. If it be supposed inferior — and almost all 
matches are thought to be so in some respects, on either the 
one side or the other, or on both — then it is lamented, and 
the gentleman is thought to have been so far a iboL On 
the other hand, there are some men who seem so exces- 
sively fastidious, have such delicate and lofty notions about 
the sex, and linger, and consider, and look about them so 
long, that they almost seem as if they w^e too good for 
marriage under any circumstances. Oh, thinks every 
body, a man of such taste, such discernment, and who bas 
so many advantages to bring to the matrimonial state — 
what a choice he must make ! Mark here how the sub- 
junctive rises triumphant above the indicative — how mea^ 
take a tuife shines pre-eminent over has taken a wife ! Ten 
to one, however, it is all gratuitous fc^y, arising from our 
propensity to make the creatures of the imagination brighter 
and more golden than the creatures of our optics. We 
compare the human, and therefore frail, being, whom the 
indicative man has made his wife, with the faukless mon- 
ster whom we think alone proper for the subjunctive, and, 
as a matter of course, the subjunctive gets the pr«lerence. 
Wait, however, till Mr Subjunctive has at last — ^for there 
is no enduring perfection on earth — condescended to as- 
sume the indicative ; wait till he, too, some day take a wife. 
Then, alas, does he suffer as Mr Indicative formerly suf- 
fered. His choice is found, like every other body's, to be 
liaUe to some exceptions, greater or less ; and, like the< 
god who was thrown from heaven upon the earth, and was 
crippled by the fall, he is not only taken down from liis 
former high character, but he is made rather shabbief 
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than he would naturally be, in consequence of the declen- 
sion. 

The moral of all this must have been already so fully 
percdved by our readers, that it will not require to be 
more than touched upon. Away, we say, with all nip- 
poted merit — away with all greatness of which we can only 
say that it might, couUiy would, or should be I Such flat- 
tery of the indolent or the incapable — for both of these 
kiads of people are objects of it — is a direct robbery of the 
active and the ingenious, and must be alike injurious to 
public and to private interests. The public may depend 
upon it, that the express tendency of any thmg that is in 
a man, is to come out, and that the simplest inference 
that can be made from nothing coming out, is, that nothing 
it in. That part, for instance, of the human race, who 
sit for hours in a company and never open their lips, are 
act thus silent from the magnitude of their ideas finding, 
as it were, the aperture of expression too narrow, or the 
audience unworthy of their exertions. In general they are 
neither more nor less than idealess men. We have heard 
of one who once sat in a company of his brother agricul- 
turists, in the house of the original of Dandie Dinmont, 
till three o'clock in the morning, without ever saying one 
word till that last moment, when, it being urged by most 
of the company that the bowl, already seventeen times re- 
plenished, should be replenished no more, he burst out 
with—" Od, I think we Wadna be the werr [worse] o* 
another ane." Now, it is evident that this speech, lumi- 
nous and eloquent as it partly was, could be the result of 
nothing but the singular emergency of the occasion — the 
imminent fear of losing hold of the liquor to which his soul 
was glued — the great, the overmastering love of ** another 
bowl." So is it always with these silent horrors, as a 
clever but somewhat talkative friend of ours terms them, 
and also with the gentlemen who ** could write capital 
boob if they chose." Never do you, my public, so long 
as you Mve, listen again with complacency to the grammati- 
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cal formula, ** might, could, would, or should." It is no. 
thing but a bag of wind, alike empty whether expanded or 
collapsed. Hoard all your gracious smiles for Messrs Do 
and Did, who are the only gentlemen of substantial merit 
that ever seek for honours at your hands. 



FAMILY AFFECTIONS. 

In the chequered and often weary pilgrimage of life, there 
is nothing, after religion, which yields so uniform and un- 
failing a measure of comfort, as the affections springing from 
ties of blood. To all men we are in some measure bro> 
thers : there are general sympathies which bind the whole 
race together as one family, and others which, uniting 
larger or smaller parties, and inspiring them with common 
objects, form solid brotherhoods and corporations, for ge- 
neral and individual advantage. In all these unions, how- 
ever, the binding sympathies are of a vague nature, compared 
to those which knit together the little circle of a domestic 
hearth. It is there alone that the reasons for union exceed 
in number and strength the reasons for disunion, and there 
alone that we may hope to find an attachment, which will 
be alike ready to resist and to consult a sense of interest. 
In the world at large, the sympathies of those around us 
are only to be roused by a particular exigency, and we 
might live for ever without acquiring a single friend. In 
our homes, on the contrary, every man feels as if he were 
hedged round by a faithful and devoted body-guard, whose 
eyes are as beacons to guide and welcome him to their 
hearts, and whose best offices can only be withheld when 
they are either repressed by coldness or eminently unde- 
served. In all spheres of life this is the same, and the 
poor man, though doomed, perhaps, to suffer under the 
contumely of the proud, finds as much esteem and affection 
in liis own humble circle, and is thereby as much comforted 
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and supported, as if he possessed all the boasted adTon- 
tages of fortune. 

Since such are the blessings which Almighty Providence 
has conferred upon us through the medium of family ties» 
of what importance must it be that we cultiyate these ties 
with all tenderness and care, and scrupulously avoid every 
occasion of doing them injury ! Of how much importance 
is it, in the first place, that we give that honour to our pa- 
rents, which, leaving out of view the sacred command of 
our Divine Father, is so strongly required of us, not only 
by gratitude for early nurture, and for the trouble, anxiety, 
and cost which they have freely suffered and expended in 
our behalf, but in order that we might continue to enjoy 
the full measure of that parental affection, which, in all 
young people of right minds and feelings, has heretofore 
been the greatest blessing of life ! Of what importance is 
it, with a view to ourselves becoming the honoured head 
of a famUy circle, that we do not at the very first step — 
namely, in marriage — ^barter away the affections, and all 
their golden associations, for some unworthy object, the 
end of which will be loneliness and sickness of heart, 
and an endless train of miseries, perhaps, which even 
wealth, though it may gild, can never alleviate ! Or what 
importance is it, that, in all our intercourse with brothers, 
with sisters, and even with more distant relations — ^for, 
thanks to the Fountain of all Good, there is much earnest 
affection beyond the immediate family circle — we should 
avoid all those nameless and almost imperceptible causes of 
wrath, which so often arise, like the viewless pestilence, to 
dissever the hearts which nature has intended to be the 
fondest, and leave, each to the loneliness of his own deso- 
late and angry feelings, those who know that they ought 
to be as one, and, even in their disunion, wish to be so ! 

The general sense of mankind is well aware of the bless- 
ing of the affections, and of the necessity of guarding and 
fostering them by all attainable means. When a child of- 
fers an indignity to his parent, society feels it as a common 
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wound. When a matrimonial alliance is formed, in which 
the affections are obviously disregarded that some sordid 
interest may be consulted, all rightly constituted persons 
experience a distressing sensation, as if some insult were 
offered to nature, and, through nature, to themselves. 
When an estrangement takes place between brothers, or 
any other nearly related persons fall into a quarrel, every 
individual who knows the parties experiences as real a 
shock, and as definite a pain, as if a blow were given. On 
the other hand, there are few things (apart from what im- 
mediately concern themselves) which so readily brighten 
the countenances of men, as to observe or to be informed 
of any instance in which relations live harmoniously, and 
in the habitual exercise of loving kindness towards each 
other. We are all in general cold enough ; of that there 
can be no doubt. Yet no man is so abandoned to the empire 
of an evil nature, that he will not survey with pleasure, 
and a contagious goodness, however transient, the tender- 
ness, for instance, of a pure and gentle daughter towards a 
helpless parent — the devotion of an only son to a widowed 
mother — ^the friendship of brothers seeking to support each 
other against the general calamities of life. Such sights as 
these elevate and refine every nature, for they are all of 
heaven that has been left upon the earth. 

It unfortunately happens, notwithstanding all the bless- 
ings to be derived from family affections, and the general 
respect which is sure to be paid to any instance of their 
being properly cultivated, that kinsmen often fall out, and 
that no hostility is so ill to heal as one between such par- 
ties. The principal causes of this may, we think, be easily 
traced, and some precautions may as easily be taken to ob- 
viate them. 

It has pleased the Creator of the human race to inspire 
them with different dispositions, different likings and dis- 
L'kes, and many various passions, which, if allowed free 
scope and exercise, would not only be vicious in themselves, 
but produce infinite mischief from the simple circumstance' 
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of their runmog foul of the passions and dispositions of 
others, and so leading to endless warfare among men. To 
prevent the diverse tastes and tendencies of mankind from 
jostling each other, society has established a conyentional 
system of manners, known by the phrase " good breeding,'* 
which prevents one person from saying such things as he 
pleases, if the saying of such things be likely to displease 
others. This check, unfortunately, is of least avail in fa- 
milies, being there deranged in its exercise by the easiness 
and familiarity which near relationship and early habits 
have introduced, and even rendered in some measure laud- 
able. As it is at the same time a fact in nature, that 
greater differences of disposition prevail among at least 
collateral relations, than what are to be found in an equal 
number of persons selected at random from the community, 
and as relations, moreover, are most frequently engaged in 
the transactions which are apt to produce contrariety of 
interest, and excite opposite natures, the result obviously 
must be, that dissensions more frequently take place among 
them than among other persons. When once offence has 
been given and taken among friends, it is easy to see that 
a reconciliation must be more difficult and hopeless than 
in any other case, since, even if there were no other causes, 
the very fact of the offence having been given by a friend 
must make it seem the less excusable. 

Now, nothing can be clearer than that the true way to 
avoid such unhappy enmities is to call into exercise in fa- , 
milies, if not the formal manners which are necessary to 
avoid divisions in general society, at least a greater share 
of that mutual bearing and forbearing which constitutes 
the best part of *' ^)od breeding." Some one has remarised 
with much force, that, as two hard substances are neces- 
sary to strike fire, so two obdurate natures are requisite in 
a quarrel. In all dissensions, each invariably thinks him- 
self the innocent and ill-used party, and throws the whole 
blame upon his neighbour. But this is an absurdity in na- 
ture. If either had had a sincere desire to avoid quarrel- 
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ling, a little endurance and a little fbrbearanee— no matter 
from which side^-would have had the effect. Did wrath 
come from one side I — would not '* a soft word'^l^om the 
other have " turned it away ?" Hence^ it may be observed, 
that an imperious and a yielding nature form a unicm little 
liable to be disturbed by quarrels. Let no one say that to 
be constantly giving way to the worse passions of a neigh- 
bour is an unmanly sacrifice that ought not to be made. 
" Peace, peace, peace," as the good Lord Falkland cried, 
** give us peace upon any terms.'* And, moreover, will 
the want of reason in one person excuse the want of a 
gentle spirit in another ? Ought we not, rather, by yield- 
ing, to hold up an example to our less happily constituted 
friend, or, if all other good ends fail, by forgiveness heap 
coals of fire upon his head ? 



THE TWO BROTHERS. 

Of the divided affections too often observable among bro- 
thers, a most remarkable instance happened a few years 
ago in the family of a gentleman of the north of Scotland. 
George and William Stirling were the only sons of the 
gentleman alluded to» and they had grown to manhood in 
the exercise of that mutual kindness which it is so delight- 
ful to observe in relations of that degree of consanguinity. 
I am not aware that there was any thing remarkable in their 
characters : they were simply two respectable young men, of 
good education ; and while the elder was reared to the enjoy- 
ment of a competent fortune, the younger soon attained such 
a degree of distinction at the bar as rendered his fate little less 
enviable. On the death of their mother, which took place 
when they were between twenty and thirty years of age, 
some dispute arose respecting a legacy, the destination of 
which had not been expressed in terms sufficiently clear, 
and which, after a brief suit at law, was determined in fa« 
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▼our of the #ier brother. At first it was resolved by the 
two bro^rs that this plea should be amicably conducted^ 
merely fm the purpose of deciding au uncertain matter ; but 
some circumstances unexpectedly occurred, which acting 
upon the inflammable nature of the elder, and not being met 
with a proper spirit by the younger brother, speedily pro- 
duced a decided alienation between them. Each retired 
sullenly into the fortress of his own pride ; nor were their 
father's entreaties and good offices, or their common re** 
collection of twenty affectionate and happy years, of the 
least avail in bringing them once mor^ together. They did 
not again meet for ten years : it was at their father's fu- 
neral. The old gentleman had died in presence of his 
eldest son only, reiterating with his latest breath those 
injunctions, so often before employed in vain, that his two 
sons might be restored to brotherly friendship : an object, 
he said, which engrossed his thoughts so much in life, that 
he felt as if he could not rest at peace in his grave unless 
it were accomplished. The two brothers met, but without 
taking the least notice of each other, when respectively 
mounting their carriages, in order to follow the corpse of their 
parent to the family burying-place in Aberdeen. Their hearts 
were still filled with fierce and indignant feelings towards 
each other, though it is not improbable that the elder had 
been somewhat touched, almost imperceptibly to himself, by 
thetlying entreaties of his father. The procession, consist- 
ing of a hearse and the carriages of the two brothers, set out 
on its long and dreary journey, which was rendered addi- 
tionally melancholy by the gloom of a December day. It 
was originally designed that there should be no stoppage, 
except to exchange horses, till they reached^their destina- 
tion ; but this arrangement was destined to be strangely 
disconcerted. A fall of snow, which had begun only that 
morning in the low country, was found, when they reached 
the hilly region, to have been of two days' continuance ; 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that they reached a 
lonely inn, abouthalf way towards the capital, beyond which 
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it was declared by the postilions there was ateossibility of 
proceeding that day. This humble place offntcMAinment 
was accustomed to lodge only such guests as cajfters, and 
as it was partly occupied on the present occasion by rari- 
ous wayfarers, the host, with all anxiety to accommodate 
such distinguished guests as those who had just arrived, 
found he could not by any means offer them more than 
two rooms. It was his expectation, that, while one of 
these was devoted, as decency required, to the reception 
of the corpse, the other would serve for the two mourners ; 
and he accordingly proposed to make up an additional bed 
in the room which he had marked as that which would re- 
ceive his living guests. What was his astonishment, and 
what was the astonishment of all the inmates of the house, 
when he was informed by a servant that one of the gentle- 
men would sleep in one of these rooms, while the other 
had no objection to that in which he had placed the corpse ! 
It was not, however, for him to make any resistance to 
such an arrangement, and he accordingly caused the rooms 
to be prepared as befitted the taste of his guests. 

It must communicate a strange feeling to know that two 
brothers — ^mea of cultivated understanding, and each re- 
spected in his sphere for public and private worth — actu- 
ally carried this dreadful arrangement into effect, in order 
to avoid what they must have contemplated as a more 
painful thing — ^the spending of a single night in each otller's 
company. It was the younger who proposed, as a solu- 
tion of the dilemma in which he found they were placed, 
to take up his quarters in the same chamber with the 
corpse : unpardonable as the elder was for his share of the 
dissension, it is but justice to liim to state, that he could 
not, after the dying request of his father, have encountered 
the sensations which might be expected to arise in so dread- 
ful a situation. During the evening, as the storm pre- 
vented them from going out of doors, each kept his own 
room, and was severally served with the refreshments 
which he required. Night came, and eiKsh went to rest. 
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MorniiM|M|^^* and still the storm was uiiid)ated. It 
was thoHJISnecessary to spend another day in the same 
extraoroKry circumstances. Slowly, slowly waned the 
hours of the twilight day ; and still the snow continued 
to &11 in its broad and lazy flakes, seeming, to the two bro- 
thers, as each surreyed it listlessly from his window, the very 
personification of monotony. As the rooms were close to 
each other, and only divided by a thin partition, through 
which there was a door of communication, each of the 
unhappy gentlemen could overhear every thing that his 
neighbour did, almost to his very breathing. It at length 
became the amusement of each, unknown to his fellow, to 
watch the proceedings of the other — ^to note every foot- 
fall, to register every sigh. George, in particular, became 
interested, in spite of himself, in the situation of liis bro^ 
tber, which, in consideration of what he had heard from 
the lips of his dying father, bore to him an aspect more 
repulsive and painful than it perhaps did to the actual 
sufierer. At length, when, after a weary day, the time of 
rest again drew nigh, and the house became more than 
usually still, he heard a groan — a groan partly suppressed, 
but still bearing distinctly the impress of unutterable an- 
guish — proceed from his brother's room. He listened more 
intently, and in a few minutes he could make out that the 
living tenant of the death-chamber was prostrated beside 
the coffin— weeping — bitterly weeping — but still making 
every effort to bury the expression of his grief in his own 
bosom. It may easily be imagined that such sounds, com- 
ing upon a heart which had been insensibly undergoing a 
softening process during the whole day, must have had the 
best effect. Still the rancour of ten years was not to be 
got over by te^rs shed under such circumstances. He 
softly stole, however, to the door, and watched with the 
most intense anxiety every respiration and movement of his 
afflicted brother. After waiting a few minutes, he dis- 
tinctly heard William breathe forth the words, ** Oh, mo- 
tiler !' and that in a tone which referred ^o pointedly to 
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the source of their unhappy quarrel, thaHBB>uld no 
longer entertain a doubt as to the nature aM|Bother*8 
present reflections. A thousand tender assocu^pis were 
awdcened by that endeared word ; he reverted to the early 
days when they had no contention but for her alBecticms, 
no riyalry but for the kind bounty which she was always 
ready to bestow upon each alike. Human nature eould 
hold out no longer, and he gently tapped at the door which 
bad hitherto kept them apart. '* William,'* he said, '* may 
I come in ?" The voice of affection could not be mistaken. 
William opened the door in an instant, and, as if he had 
guessed intuitively the disposition of his brother, rushed 
into his arms. 

The next day saw the two brothers amicably proceeding 
in one vehicle to the fiunily burial-place, where, in the 
grave of their father, they inhumed every letter feeling 
they had ever entertained against each other ; and at pre* 
sent, taught by the sufferings which they endured in their 
period of alienation, there is no pair of friends who take 
such pains to cherish each other's affections, or to avoid 
all means of converting them into gall. 



HINTS TO TALKERS. 

*' Aye free affhand your itory teU.**-— BuRirs. 

It is of no small importance to one who has to push his 
way in the world, that he should be able to express him- 
self, on all occasions, in so ready and brief a manner as to 
run no, risk of tiring the individuals upon whom he may 
be more or less dependent for the meani of his advance- 
ment. There is unfortunately some difficulty in attaining 
a proper medium between a fluency of speech, which is 
apt to lead to an excessive and tiresome copiousness, and 
that languor and difficulty of expression, whiph equally 
tires, without giving nearly the same quantity of talk. 
The former ^ult is more generally auitfKXompaniment of 
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yoath i||||j|ptige, while the latter is most frequentfy fotnid 
in MtUfie, All such peculiarities are no doubt io a 
great ifllkure involuntary, as being intimately dependent 
on the talents and character of individu^s ; yet that they 
are susceptible of correction, and may be partly avoided, 
if we are on our guard against them, is also very certain. 

An undue loquacity most frequently arises from a pre- 
cipitancy of temper, and from being too full of one's self. 
If persons afflicted from the former source were to check 
themselves into a sobriety of ideas, and cast about, a little 
before speaking, for the most straightforward and simply 
demonstrative phraseology, wherein to express what they 
had to say, they would soon cure themselves : if those 
who err from vanity could only contrive, under ben«fidal 
advice, to pump a little of themselves out of thenuSveu^ 
if they would only be so good as observe that others have 
ideas to express, and perhaps a little desire of showing 
them off, as well as they — ^they would also, we have no 
doubt, speedily lessen their malady. But, upon the whole, 
there is less annoyance experienced from this source than 
from the tedious twaddle, as it is called, of the duller kind 
of intellects ; and a cure in the latter case is much more 
desperate. Yet there would be much less tiresome talk, 
and also less tiresome writing, if a few things were guarded 
against. A great deal, as every adroit talker and every 
experienced writer knows, lies in fixing an interest at the 
banning : only take care not to alarm at the offset by the 
prospect of a long story, and you may afterwards continue 
to speak or scribble as long, almost, as you choose. Every 
One may have remarked how distressing it is in church to 
hear the preacher lay out his discourse into heads — so 
much to be said on this point, so much on that ; next, an 
application of the whole ; and, finally, a few words (that 
is, as many as can be spoken in ten minutes) of exhorta- 
tion. The idea of so many distinct parts in the composi- 
tion causes it to look wearifully long from the very first, so 
tliat many lcdBew#m persons, who m%ht otherwise have 
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listened and caught Bome flying edification, fttnk of no- 
thing but how-4n what posture— by what eyeTy'My sub- 
ject of reflection within themselves-^hey may mXl easily 
pass the time. Neither preacher nor writer should ever 
say that he has any thing to say at all : he should begin 
with the subject itself, and never stop till it is exhausted. 
Two hours of attention may thus be obtained from many, 
who, if informed at the beginning that one was to be re- 
quired for the purpose, would have refused to listen for a 
minute. So thoroughly does this hold good, that we have 
found ourselves deterred from proceeding with a story, on 
a shift talking place in the person of the narrator, or a dis< 
tinct paper or document being introduced. A reader, in- 
^U|^hould never know but that the article he is reading 
inqllnid on the next page : the author is never sure of him 
till after he has been inveigled half way on. 

The slow garrulity of old age, even to those who are 
most disposed to reverence grey hairs, is sometimes dread- 
ful. For a young and busy man of quick ideas to find 
himself suddenly arrested by a venerable friend, who has 
some trifling but intricate piece of business to transact, or 
some document to read, or some long and personal story 
to tell, is one of the most striking distresses that can arise 
in the wide amphitheatre of human misery. The very un- 
packing of the spectacles is enough to make one sink and 
die. First, there is the important face, primming itself for 
the developement of some superficial, but to it most mys- 
terious and important, circumstance. Then the hand is 
put into the pocket, and — ^not the spectacles, butthespec- 
ULcle-case, drawn forth. The clasp is deliberately undone ; 
the spectacles pulled out. You think the optical instru- 
ment is to be immediately put on. Not at all. It is laid 
down on the table, till the clasp is done again, and the case 
returned to the pocket. Then the spectacles are taken 
up — then a handkerchief is taken out to wipe them — then 
the process of wiping is carefully and slowly gone through 
— then the handkerchief is returned— «nd, finally — Oh 
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protraeted misery ! — ^they are raised to the nose, where 
they are, perhaps, fully adjusted, about ten minutes after 
being drawn from the pocket ; that is to say, if they have 
not been deUyed much longer in consequence of a fresh 
burst of preliminary explanation and preparatory fiddle-fad- 
dle. Oh, if these respectable old gentlemen would but 
consider how much unfledged youth has to do before he 
be equally well feathered with themselves — how fast his 
intellect naturally runs — how irksome to be thus chained 
to the dray, when he would like to bound forward with the 
chariot — they would be heart-smitten with thejr cruelty, 
and from pity correct a fault to which every other kind of 
cure might be applied in vain. 

I was once walking along one of the long and«||D||fy 
streets in the west end of London, along with a ^tmg 
friend, who, like myself, generally resided in Edinburgh, 
but was now just returned from an extensive tour in the 
United States of America. Suddenly, my companion 
started, and seemed greatly alarmed, saying, hurriedly, "let 
us go down this side street !" I accompanied him in the 
direction he indicated, though I could see nothing in front 
to alarm him, nor indeed any object at all, except a well- 
dressed middle-aged looking man, who was advancing from 
the opposite direction, and was still at a considerable dis- 
tance. When we had reached a place of safety, as my friend 
called it, he gave me the explanation which he saw from my 
looks was required. ** That gentleman," said he, ** whom 
we were just now about to meet, is a valetudinarian whom 
I had the misfortune to encounter in a coffeehouse when 
I was last in London. I do not think he is really very ill : 
only, like the most of Englishmen, he has perhaps been all 
his life in the habit of every now and then taking what they 
call a little medicine, and may have thus, perhaps, made 
himself iU m spite of himself. However, having fallen into 
conversation with the old gentleman one evening in the 
public room at our hotel, he began to give me such a re- 
cital of his many and complicated disorders, and of his 
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various attempts to get quit of them, as made me almost 
as ill as he represented himself to be. I tried many expe- 
dients to cut him short, but was at length fairly obliged 
to take refuge in my bedroom. Nothing else would do. 
Now, the man would not ^rhaps be so very tiresome as 
he is, if it depended solely on what he has to say. But 
besides the tedium of his endless recital of clinical miseries, 
there is an unhappy dullness in his very voice, which 
proves by far the severest part of the affliction. If a 
sloth, for instance, were a beast of prey, which fastened 
upon you as a spider does upon a fly, and if it emitted a 
humming self-satisfied sound while sucking your blood, like 
a schoolboy at his bread and butter, your circumstances 
and sensations would, I dare say, exactly resemble mine 
when this man was pouring his prosey stream into my ears. 
I positively had to go to the opera next night, in order to 
restore my nerves to their wonted tone. Before that time, 
however, you may be sure I had taken care to shift my 
quarters, to prevent the possibility of falling in with the 
same man again. I did not see him any more, sir, till about 
a twelvemonth after, when, in turning the corner of a street 
in New York, I met him ftill in the face, and, of course, 
fell plump into his toils. After the slightest possible re- 
cognition, *0h, by the way,* said he, laying at the same 
time a finger like a grappling-iron aboard of my button- 
hole, * as I was saying when I saw you last, I got no good 
of Lignum's scorbutic drops. All stuff, sir. The irrita- 
tion continued as bad as ever* — and so on he went, with his 
monotonous gummy voice, as if the time and space that 
intervened since our last rencounter had been as nothing 
in his estimation. Why, sir, there is a particular jest in 
Joe Miller, which I always used to think highly improbable, 
though certainly very droll. A gentleman, riding along a 
bridge one day, turned about to his servant, and asked if 
he liked e^s, to which, saith the chronicler, John an- 
swered * Yes.* « How ?' said the gentleman exactly that 
day twelvemonth, at the same hour, when passing along 
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the same bridge. * Poached, sir,' replied the man, without 
a moment's hesitation. I always used to think this a mere 
fiction, but now I saw that such an incident might be quite 
real. There is nothing, sir, on earth like the perseverance 
of a regular twaddler in the line of his vocation. You may 
break him off if you will, or if you can ; but till you have 
fairly heard him out, he will never think himself quits with 
you — ^he still holds himself in readiness, at whatever part 
of the world or whatever period of future life he meets you 
again, to resume the thread of his discourse. 

*' I listened, sir, for half an hour to the leaden narrative, 
which still seemed as far from the conclusion as ever. 
Many an effort I made to give the affiur a turn — to throw 
in a jest, and escape under its cover — but no : every strug- 
gle I made served but to €ji his finger the more nervously 
in my doth. I had no consolation but the apathy of de- 
spair, and that I could not resign myself to. However, as 
good luck would have it, a procession came suddenly upon 
us, preceded by a band of music, and followed by a sweep- 
' ing crowd of boys. We were for half a minute drifted 
along together, he still clinging furiously to the breast of 
my coat ; but at length he parted from me, and, to my 
infinite satisfaction, I saw him borne away in a contrary 
direction from myself— still turning, however, towards me 
an eager and anxious look, as if he were like to burst with 
suppressed information respecting the efiBcacy of Morrison's 
universal medicines. 

" Sir, I met my tormentor once more ; but it was on the 
tops of different stage-coaches, which were passing each 
otiier upon the road. He recognised me just as we shot 
athwart each other : his dull eye kindled, he threw for- 
ward his heavy head as if to speak, and instinctively put 
forth his finger to catch hold of my button. I was safe, 
however, for this time. We were rapidly taken out of 
each other's sight. I could only guess, by his look, as he 
loomed away into the distance, how distressed he was at 
bemg still obliged to postpone what he had to say about 
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the medical preparatioos which he was begiiming to discuss 
in New York. Since then, I have not once met him till 
this day ; and you ma^ conceive, from what I have told 
you, how much reason I had to be alarmed at his approach, 
how much reason to be delighted at my good fortune in 
eluding him. This pleasure, however, is only temporary. 
I am destined, I see, to hear out his story : go where I 
like, it will come upon me somewhere. - All I can do is to 
put off the evil day as long as I can." 

If there be any spark of humane feeling in the twaddlers, 
they will surely be impressed by this striking anecdote of 
the misery inflicted by one of their fraternity, and will exert 
themselves as much as possible to correct their fault. Just 
let every man make a resolution ^ever to speak above^fif. 
teen seconds at a time about himself, or any thing that is 
his, and he will never be otherwise than an agreeable mem- 
ber of the community. There is a respectability in suffer- 
ing, which disposes every man to listen for a while, with 
decent attention, to the narratives which sick people are 
always so ready to give to their friends. But this good and 
kind feeHng should not be abused : there is a limit to our 
sympathies, beyond which all is hypocrisy ; and it would 
be well if the affiicted would join a just calculation of this 
extent of general compassion, with their own sense of the 
importance of their dia^sses, when they begin to talk upon 
the suliject. ^ If there be this limit to our interest in the 
sick, how much narrower are the bounds of that which we 
are naturally inclined to take in the personal affairi and little 
vanities of able-bodied m^n ! We should, if we really es- 
teem oursekes, be &r above all misetable attempts tofset 
ourselves off before a neighbour, by boring him, as he wiU 
call it, with our concerns, when he has enough to attend 
to of his own. 
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POLLY PARTAN, 



Oh, pretty Polly Partan ! she was a damsel gay. 
And, with a creel upon her back, she every night would stray 
To the market-cross of Edinburgh, where singing she would stand, 
'While the gayest lords in Edinburgh ate oysters from her hand* 

Oh, such a beauty Polly was, she daog the fish-wives a*— 
Her cheek was like the partan's back, her nose was like its claw ! 
Oh, how dhrin'bly did she look, when to her face there cam 
The blushes that accompany the taking of a dram ! 

Her love he was a sailor, a sailor on the sea. 

And of a Greenland whaler the second mate was he ; 

But the Northern Sea now covers him beneath its icy wave. 

And the ice-berg is the monument that lies upon his grave. 

As pretty Polly Partao one night was going home. 
And thinking of Tam Hallibuck and happy days to come, 
Endeavouring to recollect if she was fou or not, 
And counting that night's profits in her kilted petticoat ; 

She had not gone a naile, a mile down the Ne^hfiven road. 
When the spirit of Tam Hallibuck before poof Folly stood ; 
The hiccup rose unhiccuped through her amazed throat. 
And the shilling dropt uncounted into h^i petticoat ; 

Oh, cold turned Polly Partan, but colder was the ghost. 
Who shiver'd in his shirt as folks are apt to do in frost ; 
And while from out his cheek he spat the phantom of a quid. 
From the ghost of his tobacco-box he lifted oflf the lid. 

«« Oh, Polly," cried the spirit, " you may weep naetnair for me. 
For my body it lies cauld and deep beneath the frozen sea ; 
Ob, will ye be my bride, and go where sleeps your ain true lover,. 
Tbe tangle- weed shall be your bed, the mighty waves its cover ?'' 

«« dh, yes, m go I" cried Polly, " for I can lo'e nane but you ;*' 
And she turned into a spirit, and away with Tam she flew : 
And iaher track, far to the north, a ghastly light there shone, 
Her coat* were lUie the comet's tail, he^h-creel like the moon. 
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• 
And some folk aboat BackhaTen. that were lecturing that night 
On th' aarora borealis and its beauties all so bright, 
Saw the spiritual lorers, with the lightning's quickest motion. 
Shoot down among the streamers like two stars into the ocean. 

R.C. 



THE WARDROBE OF THE DEAD. 

Who has not heard of the green hills, the lofty woods, the 
deep dells, and silver stream of Yarrow ; and of its many 
legends, its melancholy tales, and the numberless ballads 
and sweet songs they have given rise to ; and who ever 
visited it without being deeply impressed by its magic 
scenes? This region of fancy, this land of romance, was 
the place of my birth; and to it the present little narrative 
is intended to add another feature of interest. I left it in 
my girlish days, for a distant country, where I remained 
an exile till the autumn of life began to steal upon me. 
It had been my fortune to journey in lands far-famed for 
their beauty, where all that was lovely in picturesque sce- 
nery and genial in climate wooed the stay of the traveller ; 
but no scene I had visited during thirty years could in my 
mi©d ever come into ^comparison with my native Yarrow. 
No one, I believe, ever felt more deeply the delight of re- 
visiting the hallowed haunts of their childhood, than I did, 
when returned once more to my native vale. I made my 
way, on a bright ethereal morning in the beginning of June, 
through etch well-remembered path, to the house of an 
early and much-valued friend. As I looked around me, I 
thought I had never seen, since I quitted this earthly para- 
dise of my imagination, trees of such fresh and graceful fo- 
liage — groves so fitted for the dwelling-place of ** heavmiy 
pensive melancholy" — such green pastures — or, abovaal), 
a stream, which, as it glided along, seemed so to murmur 
through its deep re||p«es of a peace which the bustling 
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world can never know. I had heard strange talef of the 
fHend I was hastening to see — reports which grieved me 
to the heart, and which, though I ibund some comfort in 
the belief of their being exaggerations, still caused me a 
great degree of uncertainty and painful anxiety as to their 
truth. In short, I had heard in the neighbourhood that 
my old friend Mrs Haldane, who lost her husband and 
seven children before she had been ten years married, was 
supposed to be in a state of derangement. 

It is not my intention to enter here into a minute his- 
tory of either my friend's life or my own. I shall there- 
fore only say, that her fiuher and mine were schoolfellows, 
who retained for each other the strictest friendship through 
life. She and I each lost our mothers when very young ; 
and on the death of her father, which happened when she 
was seventeen, being like myself an only child, my father 
brought her to live with us. At that time I was only ten 
years old, and it seemed the constant endeavour of the 
grateful Mary to repay my father's kindness, by restraining 
id me every perceptible tendency to evil, and by treating 
me with the most sisterly affection, which, together with 
the tenderness I experienced from my father, made those 
early days of my life one continued scene of happiness. 
No wonder, then, that these associations had kept alive 
an enthusiastic attachment to the place of my birth and (he 
friend of my childhood, and caused n^e to return to them 
as soon as I set my foot on British ground. The peace* 
fill days I had experienced under my parent's roof, were, 
however, cut short by his death, when I attained my 
twentieth year ; and I went to reside in the south of Eng- 
land with a near relation, where I soon married, and went 
abroad with my husband. Previous to my Other's death, 
our dear Mary had left us for a house of lier own, having 
married a young man who had a long lease of an extensive 
farm in the vale of Yarrow. Her husband was said not 
to be the good character his wife had imagined. That 
their tastes were widely dissimilar, |||d that he frequently 
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treated tier with harshness, I could not fail to observe, 
though she never complained, and seemed so devoted to 
two sweet children, which were bom before I left the 
country, that she appeared to toe to enjoy a moderate de-> 
gree of happiness. Eight years more, as I have said, had 
only passed over her head, when, after having given birth 
to seven children, she became a childless widow. . It was 
the fear that her mournfid fate might indeed have •unset- 
tled her reason, that filled my mind with the most nervous 
perturbation as I drew near to her well-remembered dwell- 
ing, which seemed in nothing altered from what I had 
left it, save that the trees which nearly surrounded it had 
extended their clustering foliage so shadingly over its roof, 
as to exclude from it the rays of the glorious sun which 
shone so resplendently on their outward branches, and 
thus gave it a more sombre cast than it was wont to have. 
But there were no signs of neglect. All around it looked 
neat and comfortable, and the roses and honeysuckles 
were as trimly trained against the waUs as ever My low 
and tremulous rap at the door was immediately answered 
by an old domestic, who, in spite of years and her grey 
locks, I recognised as the same Margaret who was my fa- 
ther's dairy-maid, and who went home with my friend 
"when she married. I lost no time in making myself known 
to her, and inquired if I could see her mistress, which, 
after expressing her joy and wonder at my visit, she in- 
formed me I should soon do, as she was only taking her 
accustomed morning walk, from which she every instant 
expected her. Margaret then ushered me into a little 
parlour where she was preparing breakfast ; and feeling 
glad to have this opportunity of hearing, before I saw her, 
something that I could depend upon about the state of my 
friend's mind, I gave some hints of the report which had 
caused me so much uneasiness. ** She is nae mair beside 
herself than I am," said her faithful old servant ; ** though 
it is not to be wondered at that folks who have not the 
sense to understand ^ should rabe sic reports," she con. 
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tinued, while an expression of indignation marked her in- 
telligent features. '* It is all because she has given up the 
-world, having never gane off the farm since the last bairn 
died, and that's thirty years come next Martinmas. And 
mair especially because she makes herself sae happy in the 
thought that, the weans are still about her." 

''About her r said I, repeating, with surprise and dis- 
may, what I thought so extraordinary an assertion ; *' but 
is not that at least very strange?" 

** I canna think there is ony thing strange in that," re- 
plied Margaret, ** if ye mind how often the Holy Scrip- 
tures of truth tell us o' the visits o' angels to the earth, 
and how they are sent to attend and watch over us ; and 
surely nane o' the angels in heaven can be sae sib till her 
as her ain bairns." Understanding from this that it was 
not their visible presence that was meant by their being 
ahonU her, I willingly acquiesced in her ideas, and had just 
time to learn fr^m her, before my friend appeared, that she 
had sublet the farm to a person in the neighbourhood, 
making it a stipulation that she was not to remove from 
the house during her Ufe, and that she received an advance 
af rent, which, together with some money left her by her 
husband, supplied her with ample means of beneficence to 
her poorer neighbours. Margaret met her mistress at the 
door, and having briefly informed her of my arrival, I was 
instantly folded in her arms, in one of those tender em- 
braces which she had so often bestowed on me in my youth. 
I looked earnestly on her. She was much changed, but 
there were on her features none of those deep furrows, or 
harsh markings of time and intense mental suffering, which 
I had expected to see. On the contrary, her deep blue 
eyes beamed upon me with an expression of such ineffable 
peace, that, in spite of, her melancholy history, I felt the 
conviction thrill through my heart, that I, with all my 
worldly attachments, was a much fitter object of commi- 
seration. 

We finished our breakfast, without either of us having 
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alluded, in the slightest manner, to her trials ; but I thought 
there was a degree of absence and restraint about her, 
foreign to her former nature, till she observed that my at- 
tention was attracted by several little chairs andstoob that 
stood interspersed among the other furniture of the room, 
when, following the direction of my eye, she said, ** they 
belonged to the children ; I keep idl their things about me. 
But come, and I will show you my treasury," she con- 
tinued, as she rose, and then, stopping for an instant, she 
said with earnestness, ** if you will promise me not to touch 
any thing." I gave the promise, and folbwed her along 
a passage, till, having unlocked the door of a small room, 
and opened the window shutter, she directed my attea^ 
tion to seven pins, driven into the wall at a short distance 
from each other, on each of which hung, covered with 
dust, and so impaired by time that some of them were 
dropping to pieces, a full suit of child's clothes. 

*' These," said she, pointing to them, ** are of greater 
value to me than all besides that the world contains. 
They are just as they were taken off from my dear onei 
the last time they wore them ; no touch has come upon 
them since. I have many things that belonged to them, 
but these are more to me than all the rest, for they hava 
embraced their bodies, and seem part of their mortal re^* 
mains, that are still suffered to linger with me. I cannot 
help this feeling, though it might be supposed of little con- 
sequence to one who knows that she is always surrounded 
with their happy spirits; for of this," she said with so- 
lemnity, ** I have full assurance. Yes," she continued, 
*' they are ever with me." While she said this, an express 
sion perfectly beatific passed over her countenance. After 
a moment's pause she pointed out the vestments of a little 
boy. *' These belonged," she said, "to my sweet little 
William, with his blooming cheeks, and laughing eyes, and 
clustering sunny curls. Oh, he was a joyous child, and, 
though sudden in passion, one look of love from me 
brought back the soft tones of his melodious little voice^ 
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and the buoyant laugh of hi^piaess, while the big round 
tear still stood on his cheek. He seemed to me almost as 
much a cherub then as he is now ; he died of croup at 
three years old. And these," she continued, ** were my 
gentle Mary's, who was the very reverse of her brother in 
appearance and disposition, for her soft eyes were dark, 
and full of serious and pensive expression. She never 
seemed as if intended for this world, but only sent for a 
time to twine herself around my heart, and depart to be- 
come one of my guardian spirits while I am here, and to 
enhance my happiness hereafber. Mary was, indeed, a 
sweet chfld, that seemed entirely made of love. Her little 
pleadings were always irresistible, and she was ever listened 
to as the peace-maker in every childish dispute ; for nei- 
ther old nor young could withstand the witchery of her 
sweet tongue, or the glance of her full soft eyes, when, as 
I think I see her now, she threw .back from them her 
bright brown ringlets, and fixed their loving looks upon 
you. And to the last look it still was love ; for she died 
with her arms twined round my neck, and her pretty mouth 
pressed against my cheek, as in the act of giving me her 
last kiss." 

My tears fell fast ; but, without noticing them, she still 
proceeded to name hi rotation those to whom the clothes 
had belonged, and to describe their persons, and the va- 
rieties of disposition by which they were distinguished, in 
such graphic language that I seemed, while I stood in that 
sepulchral room, to become intimately and personally ac- 
quaintied with each child who had worn the mouldering 
garments — they seemed almost visibly assembled round me. 
I remained several days the guest of my friend, glad of an 
opportunity of observing the effects of so singular, though 
k appears to me so natural, a belief in this lonely woman. 
To othynr" mothers bereaved of their children, all is deso- 
late ; they look upon the places they were wont to occupy, 
and mourn. But her bosom was not oppressed by sighs, 
nor her eyes dimmed by tears, though she every where 
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saw the traces of her bdoved ones ; for no circumstance 
had the power, after the lapse of so many years, to oblite- 
rate them from her remembrance for a moment. She lived 
constantly among the happy spirits of her children. Their 
joyous little faces surrounded her tMe^^Jkiey gamboUed 
beside her in her walks— 4md when awake in the night, 
she seemed to hear their soft breathings, as she was wont 
a do in years long gone by, when they peacefully slum- 
bered beside her. To her there was no such thing as s(Ai^ 
tude ; wherever she moved, she was accompanied by thia 
little band of domestic angels, encouraging and bedLonii^ 
her on to regions of celestial gladness, from which they had 
returned to point the way, and where her spirit rejoiced 
that they were safely lodged, for ever free from sin and 
care. She lived in an atmosphere of purity, guarded by 
those holy beings to whose mortal bodies she had given 
"birth ; and she awaited her own final departure in perfect 
peace and tranquiUity. 



CALLS. 

The subject of calls, though of late much discussed in 
various quarters, is not yet by any means exhausted. It 
is a subject of great importance to the community, espe* 
cially the female part of it, and deserves to be treated with 
all the reflection and carefulness that can be had. ** My 
dear," said Mrs Balderstone to me one fine day, '* I am 
shamefully behind in my calls. That ' ladies' work,' and 
one thing and another, have kept roe pretty close to the 
house for the better part of half a year^ and during all that 
time my arrears have been accumulating in such a way 
that I now hardly know how to face my friends. I de- 
clare it would take a full week to pay off all the calls that 
I am owing. And then, as for yourself, you know you 
never have once paid a morning visit since you were mar« 
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aed. That endless hmmett of yours occupies yoa so much, 
thai you aeglect erery thiag dse, and your own hedth mto 
the burgam. I really must have you pulled out of the 
house to»day, t» take a widk with me. Suppose you just 
for once accoai|^y me on a round of calls, and see two or 
three of those friends of mine who have so long expressed 
an anxiety to see you, but whom you nave never been liie 
to see, either in their houses or your own. Yes, 3^es, ym 
wiU come. It win be «o detightful to have t^ out for a 
day. See how fine the day is ! You cannot resist : it toiU 
do you so much good,'* &c.. &c. There was no resisting 
blandishments like these, particularly as I really had no- 
thing better at the time to do. I therdbre dressed myself 
somewhat punctiliously, and sallied out with Mrs Balder- 
^one, who seemed to enjoy excessively the conquest she 
supposed herself to have gained over my propensity to 
sti^ at home. Under my left arm went the good lady her- 
self: in my right hand hung her reticule, and, at all the 
shady places, her parasol was also committed to my charge. 
*' Where shall we go first ?" inquired I. * ' Oh, just leave it all 
to me," responded my spouse, in her usual absolute manner 
—a style of speech, be it remarked, which, though I ge- 
nerally tolerate it in matters indifferent, would not be sub- 
mitted to in others of a graver nature. Only, I am always 
of opinibn that it is best to keep up one's powers of resist- 
ance till there is a real occasion for them. Well, away we 
^ent; the sun shone gaily out ; the streets were well wa- 
tered ; the great fiishionable street was in a stir ; and it was 
" so" delightful. The chief scene of our intended inroads 
was in the distant part of the town ; so we walked, and 
walked, and better walked, as the nursery stories say, till 
we were at length so much fatigued that we could hardly 
hsld out any longer without both rest and refection. ' ^ It is 
<o fortunate," remaned my wife, in reference to our ex- 
hausted condition, " the first call we have to make is upon 
honest old Mrs Davidson, who is never from home, and 
^ho always presses pecqple to wine and cake. She is con. 
VOL. II. H 
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M&nd, Jim know, as s veiy plain kind of psssoh ; Init 
she certainly if kind." No more s s sp ee ta Mc cfaaBactercacid 
liave at that moment been presented to me ; and burning 
wkh 'prospective rererence for the p^nnlli|M Trnmrni we 
approached her door. I had some notion tJKKn tiddng the 
liberty of asking this worthy Glnistian for a ^ass of beer 
w|^t is, supposing that she ehoold not herself oSn st. 
flrliat — what was our grief when we were informed that 
#Mrs Davidson was fiom home! She had gone to spend 
a fortnight in the conntry, imd was not to be back tiUfri- 
day week. Friday week I echoed my spirit witlnn meu^ 
or some other organ — the very idcA ^ soch a streteh 
of time before bdng able to partidce of the anticipated 
hospitality, caused me nearly to fahit upon her tfaresMd. 
Women^ however, are proverbially fertile in resomoea. 
^' Though Mrs Davidson has failed us," said my sponse, 
*' there is Mrs Galloway, my €M school-companion— Jessy 
Carmichael, you know — she that was marriiBd last year— 
lives only two streets off: and though it is out of our line 
of march, I think we had better go there before calling 
any where else, for I think she is sure at least to ofier as 
a glass of wine. She returned my first call about the New 
Year, and I have not seen her since. She will be think- 
ing, I dare say, that we have cut acquaintance.** Ofcourse 
I had no objection to try Mrs OaUoway, 4»hig quite in- 
different as to the port we should make for, provided only 
that port should be found after all. Pleasing intelligenoe ! 
Mrs Galloway was at home. We were shown into a 
drawing-room, bearing that appearance of exquisite ar- 
rangement and perfect lustre of polish which strikes the 
beholder, so invarii^ly, with an idea the opposite of eat- 
ing or drinking. Oh, thought I, ^ere is no^ng for us 
here. And I was right. Mrs Galloway, who soon ap- 
peared, received us in a manner not at sdl peculiar Ibrany 
thing, and, after the usual chit-chat, pemdited us to take 
our leave unregaled. We now called on some other friends, 
but all were from home. " Is there no one you are sure 
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otr inqpiired J. *' Oh, yes," soid Mrs BayentoDe; 
'* joBt cone along to the- next square, and see the Stew* 
arts; they have ^ hot lanch every day, you kpow, exactly 
m two, an^UHPire just upon the hour. This cannot fail 
us." I aeMBNe<^ tliai, if she we«re quite certain as to 
«he hahit of die lunch and the hour when it took place, 
me had a good ehanee in this case $ and accordin 
^ere soon at the door of the Stewarts. Oh transpori 
not only wete (he good folk at home, but at the very i 
ment the door was opened, we became as assured as ther ' 
olfactory sense could roake us, of the fact we liad just been 
ciebatiog. The luach of the Stewarts, like the French 
ohaiter under Lows Pliilip, was a reality, and to all ap- 
pearance a pretty substantial one. Well, we were shown 
ixp Btair8--Qot into the family parlour, however, but into a 
amaH speak-a^wofd room, where, afler we had remained 
for about tfaiee minutes, we were joined by Mrs Stewart, 
an in a flutter of apparent pleasure at the unusual honour 
of a visit irom M^, in addition to Mrs B^derstone. JNow, 
thought I, now is the time. The Umch cannot keep long. 
Yon must ask us down. What, what ! no invitation-^ 
BtiO all talkee, talkee, and no eatee, eatee? Immortal 
powers, it was so I There did Mrs Stewart sit for ten 
minutes, without ever seeming to suppose that either we 
or herself had either taste or smell. Strange mischances 
aometnnes occur in domestic matters. There may be visit. 
ors in one part :of a bouse, whom you cannot bring into 
contact with others who have arrived later. And such 
might be the embarrassing, case of this lady ; yet it was 
attange, passing struige, and went- to a degree above all 
eomfmon precedent, that we should- have been coolly con- 
ducted dirough the notorious fumes of this hot lunch, and 
permitted to depwt, with appetites almost savage, to seek 
somewhere else for the solacement wliich we had there so 
oonfidestly expected. I now saw that calls were a busi- 
ness wblob dhl not support itself, and I proposed to my 
aouablefartper, that, before proceediog farther, we should 
m 
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refresh ourselves by the only mode which presented a per. 
feet certainty of effect — ^that is to say, by adjourning to a 
restorateur's. She was piqued, however, to make out her 
case without resorting to that expedient, mA entreated me 
to accompany her on just one other call, Wiere she felt 
quite certain of success, as she was on such an intimate 
witli the lady, that she could take the liberty of 
Ing for something. I consented, and, after traversing 
nother street or two, we arrived at the house in question. 
While I was knocking, Mrs Balderstone said, in an insinu- 
ating tone of voice, that, should this lady be from home, 
there were two others living within a few doors, upon whom 
she had intended to call, and who were equally certfun to 
provide us with some refreshment. It was evident that 
my worthy spouse entertained little hope of my consenting 
to go any farther : she merely threw out the hint, intend- 
ing to pull me on yet a little way, if I wottid go, but not 
otherwise. "Is Mrs Simpson at home?" inquired the 
dame. "No, Madam," answered the servant, "she is 
out." ** Well, just one trial more. It is only across the 
street." I consented. Rat, tat, tat. "Is Mrs Paterson 
at home ?" " No, Madam, she is out." " Ay, ay," said 
I, after we had given our cards and retired, "and the chil- 
dren are out too, I could warrant, and the cat, and the 
dog, and the fire also. My dear," I added seriously, "it 
wont do any longer. This going about, leaving cards at 
doors, may answer very well for ladies: but men have 
something else to attend to. How it may be with you I 
know not ; but I must fly to Montgomery's, or else I shaH 
sink on the street." " Well, well, go away," said Mrs 
Balderstone pettishly ; "you men have no sense of what 
is required in society. For my part, I liave at least ten 
other calls to make, and make them I will, though I shoidd 
have to take a coach home. So adieu." We then parted, 
I to solace nature, and my wife to fulfil, as she caked it, 
the ends of society. When we met again at dinner, I used 
some art to discover her adventures sttbtequent to our 
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parting. It appeared that of the ten persons she had 
called upon, she liad seen one, who, at her request, gave her 
a glass of wine. The other nine were all out, probably 
invited by that very excellence of the weather which had 
tempted forth.' Mrs Balderstone, and engaged, no doubt, 
in the same truly rational employment of leaving cards at 
the doors of all their missing acquaintance. Some of t\^fi$n 
had in fsict been calling upon Mrs Balderstone in her Jlw 
sence, and I felt myself justified in forming a theory, that, 
on a fine day, all the world is abroad in the vain hope of 
finding each other at home. What was the most amusing 
thing of all, I discovered that there were a great many 
punctilious rules in the fbmale world, in reference to this 
visionary kind of intercourse. The friends of a newly mar- 
ried lady call upon her first : she returns the visit as a 
matter of duty ; after which, if the friend does not come 
again or invite the young couple to her house for a par- 
ticular night, there is nd more of it — the friendship is 
dropt. If it be proposed by the male friends of two ladies 
that they should become acquainted, the unmarried calls 
upon the married, or the junior upon the senior ; that call 
is returned ; after which, whether they actually saw each 
other or not, a friendship is supposed to be established : 
they have become friends by cartel. When a lady comes 
to reside for a time or permanently at a place where she 
knows several individuals of her own sex, those individuals 
are expected to pay her the first visit. And so forth. In 
fact, the political arrangements of the kingdom of Lilliput 
were not more amusing than the regulations of woman- 
kind on the subject of calls. A modern British lady walks 
literally by card, and the whole system resolves itself into 
a matter of pasteboard. Seeing how often the card re- 
presents the lady herself, she generally takes care to have 
it of the very finest foreign fashion, and the engraving in 
Kirkwood's best manner, so that her other self may bear 
an appearance as respectable, comparatively, as her own. 
C^sds wad women have thus become convertible ideas i 
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and if the cards be only preserved, it probably tirill not 
matter much, ere long, although the whole female creation 
should become extinct. 



"HE THAT THOLES, OVERCOMES." 

One can go nowhere without gaining wisdom, if be oi^ 
hold himself ready to receive it. The above sagacious 
aphorism is inscribed, in contracted and hardly intelligible 
characters, over the door of a very ancient bouse in the 
West Bow of Edinburgh, a street where we might expect 
to meet nothing now-a-days but spectacles of misery and 
vice.* He that tholes — ^that is, he who endures without 
flinching — overcomes: he who, however sorely afflicted, 
however sorely tried with calamity, suffers his pains with 
patience and manly fortitude, triumphs over them, and is 
in reality the same as if it were not his &te to be so tried. 
How profoundly philosophical is this maxim, or, to use a 
French phrase literally, which is applied metaphorically to 
something ^lightly different, this wisdom of the streets ! f 
What, we cannot help reflecting, must have been those 
personal circumstances which induced the man who bulk 
this house — probably a burgher of the sixteenth century — 
to inscribe his property with a phrase breathing such a 
spirit I Whether he conceived it in his own mind, or 
adopted it from the kindred expression of St Paul, he mutt 
have been himself, one would suppose, a singular and con- 
spicuous instance of the victory which patience ever achieves 



• It is necessary, for the sake of the greater part of our readers, to mention 
that, in the older part ot the Scottish capital, many of the houses exhibit 
pious inscriptions over the do<Mrways, generally ttttt of Scripture; The 
above is noticed in ** Traditions of Edinbursli," voL i. 143. 

t The French speak of what we understand by the term *' e 
as te tens qui court let fuef— the sense which runs the streets. 
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over all trials, thoM of the body as w^ as those of the 
mind. Perhaps the acquisition of the wealth which en- 
aUed him to build this house, was the result of some re* 
markable exertioo of his powers of endurance ; and, looking 
upon the housfs as the best monument of his achievement, 
he thus inscribed it in a modest spirit of triumph, and with 
the hope, perhaps, that a maxim enforced by such a story 
as his would occasionally prove a support to the sinkiag 
spirits of future sufferers. If such were his views, they 
have long been frustrated by the treachery of time ; for 
not only is the history of this man now unknown, but the 
inscription is so obscure, both in language and orthography, 
that it must be a mystery to almost all who are in the ha- 
bit of seting it, notwithstanding that its sense could never 
have been so useful or requisite as in these latter times, 
when the house and all around it are inhabited by an in- 
finitely poorer class of people than at any former period. 
It is for the purpose of reversing its fate, and rendering it 
as clear to the world as ever, that we have taken notice of 
it in this place. 

At all periods of life we are liable to troubles, some of 
which we can partly obviate and alleviate by ppident ma- 
nagement, while others are so entirely beyond our coitfrol, 
that we can neither prevent them from coming upon us, nor 
obtain relief from them after they have taken effect. The 
commercial schemes which we have planned with the most 
guarded caution, and watched over with unremitting care, 
may be blasted by some casualty, either unforeseen, or 
which we had to lay our account with, at the commence, 
ment, as incidental to the mode which had been assigned 
to us of gaining our daily bread. Hopes still tenderer to 
the heart may be crushed and blighted : beings who were 
dearer to us than our own life may be reft from us by sud* 
den or by slow decay : sickness may befall ourselves, or 
our frames may be stricken with some of those severe ca- 
lamities which medical science can only look upon and de. 
spair. To such and to many otlier calamities are we, in 
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this imperfect state of being, daily ami hoarly exposed: 
Let us never forget, however, that all affliction is capable 
of being increased or diminished by the way in which we 
receive it ; the weak suffering much additional distre^ 
from the reverberation of pain, so to speaiE, within their 
own agitated minds, while those possessed of fortitude, like 
travellers who stare a beast of prey out of countenance, 
turn off* a great part of the danger by boldly encountering 
it. Do not yield to evils, says the classic maxim, but go the 
more daringly against them. In fact, the philosophy of 
tliis question is the same as that of a great battle, where 
there is always less aggregate danger to the party which 
stands firm than to tliat which gives way ; the cowards be- 
ing always cut down ingloriously in the dight. It may be 
said that many are not so framed as to encounter evils with 
firmness ; but this is liable to great error. No one knows 
what degree of firmness he possesses till he musters it up by 
an exertion of the understanding. If he do not attempt to 
muster it up, he may sink needlessly into despair, and, conse- 
quently, into greater evils, for want of that which he realty 
has. There can be no doubt that in these cases the will 
can be forced, if we will only try ; for (if we may be al- 
lowed such an illustration) there is hsurdly any instance of 
a malefactor, who, timid in ordinary circumstances, did not 
display the most perfect resignation to tlie last award of the 
law, when assured that there was no hope of its being re- 
versed. If the worst of evib can call up this firmness, why 
should we permit lesser distresses to overpower us ? It is 
fairly allowiible in such cases, we think, to call in the aid 
even of vanity, and, seeking applause from our fellow-crea- 
tures for the heroism with which we meet our trials, gain 
that patience of which the reverse is ofben caUed np 
through the same means. But it were better if we cotdd 
uniformly derive our powers of endurance from an inward 
and unostentatious constancy of spirit, which, based upon 
conscious rectitude of intentions, r^ards cskaaity as only 
a trial of the better part of man. And, after all, there is 
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no evil in the yi^M, excepting remorse) for which there is 
not some immediate, and often a correspondiug, palliative. 
Thegenios of human suffering resembles the serpent, which 
is said to be always closely attended by another creature, 
liearing a balsam to cure its bites. As tliis stern spirit 
walks over the earth, casting her darts here and there, 
numberless beneficent genii hover over her path, whose 
duty it is to pour balm into the wounds which she lias 
nade. Wherever there is a deficiency in these remedial 
processes, it may be suppHed by a religious patience, which 
is always at the command of a well-regulated mind, and the 
want of which may be described as almost the only cala- 
mity that is really to be depbred. 

The maxim may be not only enforced in tliis general 
way, but there are many speciid circumstances in human 
life, and many classes of human bdngs, to whom its moral 
might be specially applied. We would particularly in- 
stance the young, who, from their ardent and effervescent 
character, are not apt to have much power of thdUng. In 
this large and interesting class of persons, there are many 
whose natural sagacity and perseverance enable tl)em to 
bear up with much patience against the obstacles with 
which almost every young mtm is tried before lie can vindi- 
cate his title to consideration and employment. But, on 
the other hand, many more are of a sof^ self-indulgent, 
and sdtf'-admiring character ; and if they do not find every 
difficulty give way at their approacli, their pride takes of- 
fence, they sink back into sloth or into equaUy fatal inde- 
dsion, and perhaps are lost for ever. It should be 
impressed on every young person, that, in general, much 
must be done, and long delay must be endured, before they 
can be even put into the way of accomplishing what they 
desire. There is no ** Open Sesame," as they may ima- 
gine, to make the portals of prosperity fly open to them ; 
but fortune must be wooed with a solicitude and a patience 
proportioned to her proverbial character as the most coy 
and coquettish of all beings, real or imaginary, who ever 
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bore the female form. Far more is done in the wodd, by 
negative qualities, than they coukl suppose. Only hold 
on — thole — ^living as mocb>rately in the meantime as pos- 
sible — and it cannot fail that, as others die off, some va- 
cancy will occur into which you will be admitted : or you 
will gradually be acquiring a preference, and accumulating 
reputation and respect, by mere ikmdingt which is much 
the same thing. Every one must have observed that the 
brightest abilities at twenty have no chance against the 
consolidated reputation which may attend very moderate 
abilities at forty. This superiority, it is easy to see, has 
only been gained by tholing. 

The precipitancy of youth is often shown in a very 
amusing manner in their afiairs of tlie heart. When the hu« 
man being arrives at about twenty, he gets dreadfully afraid 
that tlie world will run past him unenjoyed. As he grows 
older, he always becomes the more sensible that there is 
plenty of time for all the enjoyments of life, and therefore 
tlie less eager does he become to grasp them. Hence no 
bachelor at thirty.six is nearly so much afraid that he will 
be late in settling in life, as the generality of those who 
number exactly half tliat amount of years. And hence» 
afler tliirty-six, the chances of a bachelor changing his 
condition — at least in a way that will not excite the ridi- 
cule of society — always become less and less. This ex- 
cessive eagerness in youth ought to be by all means con. 
trolled, so far as it does not conduce to real advancement 
in the world, for it is but too apt to be inconsistent with 
tliat patience which, without doubt, is the best part of the 
battle of life. 



GKATtTimB. 



GRATITUDE. 



Hardly any bad thing is so much exclaimed agahitt as 
tngradtude. It seems to be not only very ill taken by thos* 
who are its direct objects, but also by all who hear of 
any instance of it, as if every human being were interested 
in the exhibition of a contrary feeling, and felt injured when 
it was not shown. *' Ingratitude I" nine out of every ten 
persons will cry, when the subject is but mentioned; **tt 
is the basest of all sins. Do not let me ever hear the name 
of an ungrateful person." Certainly, to be so common a 
sin, it is one which meets with amazingly little excuse or 
allowance. In this, of course, there must be some fallacy^ 
some blindness, something of some kind or other, which 
prevents men from seeing the fault in its proper light; for 
how, otherwise, should every one be ready to condemn a 
lin, which, from its universality, must in all probability be 
as characteristic of himself as of his fellow-creatures ? 

The truth seems to be, that if there is much ingratitude 
in the world, there is as much of an unreasonable expec-^ 
tation of the reverse — and hence a great deal of the disap- 
pointment when the reverse is not shown. Favours are 
not often conferred in a right spirit : they are sometimes 
given from a mere want of estimation for the things be- 
stowed, sometimes for the sake of inducing greater favours 
in return, sometimes In the vain hope of procuring a 
greater friendship from the person favoured than what he 
has it in his nature or in his convenience to bestow, and 
very frequently that is given which the other party did not 
want, did not seek for, and cannot be benefited by having. 
To make these facts quite clear, let us just recollect the 
difference between what we generally give for charitable 
purposes, or when a person really in need of a favour ap- 
plies for it, and what we are in the habit of expending 
when we are anxious to entertain or give a present to a 
person d our own or a superior rank, who neither requires . 
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nor requests it. It is not unreasonable to say, that we 
giTe to the necessitous in copper and silver, to the non- 
necessitous in gold. But, indeed, the remark is much 
older than our day, and must be familiar to every one, 
that the surest vray to obtain a favour is to seem not to 
need it ; the converse of which is, that, if we really need, 
we never get, all mankind being bent only on favouring 
those who can make a suitable return, or upon whose 
minds, at least, they desire to make an impression favour- 
able to themselves. Now, if favours are not conferred in 
a right spirit, how is it to be expected that in a right spirit 
they should be received? 

No doubt, many persons who were succoured in need, 
and from a spirit of pure benevolence, have made an un- 
gratefiil return. But then we should recoHect, that the 
very circumstance of having been obliged to accept a fa- 
vour, however put up with in the moment of need, is al- 
most sure afterwards to produce a feeling of such an 
uneasy kind, that men naturally endeavour to lessen the 
favour in their own recollection, and, upon any feasible 
excuse, to throw it off altogether. Persons in the way of 
conferring favours tdl us that there is always enough of 
gratitude at the time when the favour is conferred, or so 
long as its beneficial effect is felt, but that it always grows 
£nitter and fisunter, until at last it dies quite away» or even 
degenerates (and this is what surprises them most) into a 
feeling of absolute dislike and hostility. It may be said, in 
palliation of this charge, that the perpetual homage which 
is implied by gratitude is a price so dear, that men cannot 
be properly expected to pay it for any kind of fiivour.- 
There ought most unquestionably to be a limit to the dura- 
tion of this deference of spirit, proportioned to the value 
and benefit of the action by which it was called for ; otlmr- 
wise, accepting a favour becomes equivalent to a selling of 
the soul into slavery. Now, is it not as ofben from an un- 
due desire to continue this jminful yoke upon the necks of 
those we have benefited, as firom an undue desire on their' 
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part to shake it off, that we complain of ingratitude ? It 
it not in general from actual sufibring under this yoke that 
the persons benefited have at last conceived a feeling of 
dislike towards their benefactors, and expressed it in ac- 
tions the very reverse of those which were expected? 
And, after all, is it clear, in any instance of a favour being 
conferred, which is the party ^om whom the gratitude is 
due ? May not one man sacrifice more of his sense of 
dignity and independence in being the apparent reemer, 
than the other sacrifices of a meaner kind of property in 
being the apparent giver; and may not the latter have 
the most pleasure and benefit in proportion to the expen> 
diture ? At the very best, the thing bargained for by the 
giver is of a vague and indefinite nature, and there is no- 
thing so natural, as, where the price is not exactly defined, 
for the parties afterwards to fall out about the settlement. 
The spirit in which favours ought to be conferred, and 
in which they are conferred by all really good and rational 
persons, is otie wliich in a great measure precludes the 
expectation of gratitude. Good should be done for its 
-own sake, and not from any paltry motive of interest ; 
neither from a desire of bringing back good to ourselves, 
nor firom a wish to acquire a sense of superiority over those 
we benefit, nor for any other reason or object whatever, 
than simply that evil may be obviated, and that the great 
ends of the Giver of all Good may be served. In order 
to make a good action perfect, it would almost be requisite 
that we did not know what individual was the better of it, 
so that it might run no risk of being diminished or depreci- 
ated by our afterwards solacing ourselves with the incense 
of a humbled man's thanks. Let us be as much as pos- 
sible the unseen instruments of good ; and the benefited 
persons, though they might have fretted under a sense of 
obligation to us their fellow worms, will repay it a hun- 
dredfold by the devotion which it will excite in their hearts 
towards the Deity who gave us the means and inspired us 
with the wiab to aid them. 
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LISTENERS. 

GoLPEH opimons are oft^ to be gsiaed by discreet silenoe* 
Some people delight exceedingly to hear themselves talk, 
but above all things are captivated with the respectful at- 
tentioo of a steady listener { and whoever has the patjence 
to sit and hear them out (that is, not absolutely to wait 
until they stop of their own aceord^-to perhaps there is 
no well autlienticated instance of any thing of that kind, 
but tiU something odours to interrupt them), obtains tiieir 
good will far more certainly than if he bad communicatecl 
to them a vast variety of important information, or taken a 
world of pains to correct thdr mistaken notions. A cha* 
racter for the most engaging modesty falls inevitably to the 
lot of him who possesses the power of holding his tongue; 
the praises of his discernment are every where sounded ; nay, 
he often acquires a reputation for conversational abilities ; 
it is true, with regard to tliis latter point, that doubts are 
sometimes expressed by some who have been whole nights is 
bis company without hearing him utter more than afew ^lla^ 
bles : but the interminable talker — the never-Ming psitrcm 
of silent gentlemen — ^forgetful of his own fame in h» seal 
for that of his client, declares that good talents for conver- 
iiation do not consist in the multiplication of sentences, 
but in speaking succinctly to the purpose. Advantages 
more substantial than favourable re^mis do also freq^iently 
accrue to the possessor of this qualification : it were end. 
less to recount how many large fortunes have been secured 
by persons, male and female, in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
degrees of kin, who day after, day for years had the forti- 
tude to submit their ears to the recital of the same stones 
and remarks from an old invalid bachelor relation. And 
far be it from us to maintain that in this respect the effect 
did not most naturally aad most justly follow the cause. 
People who have beoome rich in this manner eiyoy Indeed 
no high repute with the worlds they ace comnMiily le. 
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prtMiched with having meanly std^fected their mindf for a 
immber of years to a sonnle aoqoiescence with all the ca- 
prices of fakn whom they courted throng no attachment 
tohispenKiB, but with the jftfecaaoos eiqpectation ofcoax- 
iag fix)Oi him a munifieent legacy. This no doubt is more 
or less the case. We bdieTe, however, that when two 
psrsaoalhre long together, their intercourse for the most part 
assnmes a kindlier character than that between a hanghty 
lord and an obsequious dependent. The wants to which 
we daily administer beget in us pity for him who needs 
assistaaco satisfection with oursdves in being able to 
relieve tiiem — and a degree of aifection for the individual 
who thus engrosses so much of our care. Gratitude in the 
•other party for dutiful services and increased comforts is a 
adU stronger and more obvious bond of union. This is 
true, whether the services performed have regard to the 
case of a decayed body, or ibe amusement of a nund that 
cannot find employment within itsdf. If sing^ gentlemen 
who have made quarter-plums, half-plums, and plums, 
without cultivating elegant tastes, the ezerdse of which 
might relieve the weariness of an unocct^ned old age, were 
to retire from the busde <^ action or business, and to find 
nobody upon whom to bestow tiieir garruM^, their days 
would be dreary and wretched in the emtreme. Whoever, 
therefore, lightens the tedium of their afternoons, confem 
upon them whatever happiness they eajoy, and they can- 
not extend their liberality to any one who better deserves it. 
Valuable listeners are sddom to be found of an advanced 
age. Whenpeof^getestaUisheduiyfe, and have amassed 
a share of substance and experience, they begin to feel their 
own weight-*to think their opinions merit consideration 
as well as those of others — and that they are entitled 
to ** deliver their soitiments at length on the suljject. " As 
their wealth and wisdom are fiirther increased, what they 
say assumes the tone of inoootrovertible maxims rather 
than that of persuasion or aigmnent. By and bye they 
cannot bear to be contradicted, and in a little time longer 
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you will hear it whispered that they h«fe become iotcrfer« 
able proaers. This gradation is iK»t in every instance tme 
to the letter: multitudes of reterans retain the candowr, 
the simplicity, and afanoet the Tivacity of youth, to their 
latest years. But somehow or other a man of that period 
of life is never pitched upon as a person proper to receive 
the full details of a very long story, which in genend can- 
not be heard with a zest of attention and admiration suffi- 
cient to gratify the narrator, unless by the inexperience ok* 
the young, which *' holds each strange tale devoutly true." 
Yet there is a method by means of which tidkers fre- 
quently contrive to enlist auditors of any age : you have a 
piece of urgmit business, and, going to the person with 
whom it is to be transacted, lay the whole affinr before 
him : it may be of equal importance to him, but percmving 
of what consequence it is to you, and being a proser, he 
answers, *' Well, well ; well talk of that presently : hot 
did you hear of our famous dinner last night?'* You in 
vain endeavour to get off by saying that you read a full ac. 
count of the proceedings in the newspapers this morning ; 
he protests there never was such a negligent or partial set 
as the reporters — they have omitted or misrepresented the 
whole of his speech : and he goes on mercilessly to inflict 
upon you the entire oration, from the " Gentlemen, un- 
acquainted as I am with public speaking," down to the 
resolution which he in vain attempted to persuade the 
** numerous and respectable company" to adc^t ; conclud- 
ing with a supplementary address to yourself, to prove the 
ruinous consequences that must inevitably ensue from the 
rejection of his proposal. Having fully disburdened his 
mind upon you, notwithstanding your looks of agony, and 
the unsettled manner in which you occupy your chair, he 
then perhaps recurs to the matter in depiendence between 
you and him, and you obtain a satisfactory airangement, 
which would certainly have been postponed if you had 
been altogetber refractory, anddedined to hear the mighty 
matter with which his mind was labouring. I rememb^ 
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iMiiring'the adTioe of a ivtee^mer^ant, in very cfxtenstre 
Iwtkiess, to ha soo, which ia rery muefa to the present 
imipose. It 18 Tery weU known that many oi the traniae- 
tions of wholesale merchants wkh their country customers 
cue managed by " tra¥elier8,'' as they call themselves, or 
M bagmen," as they are derisively termed by those whose 
wit is not too refined to prevent them from making a joke 
of a man *8 profession. The sons of the merchants them- 
selves are often employed in this manner, not only to give 
them a knowledge of every part of their profession, but to 
introduce them to a personal acquaintance with those who 
deal with ^'the house." From a journey of this kind the 
young man alluded to had just returned ; and his father 
asked him, among other things, ** Well, Tom, and how 
much are we to send to my friend the Provost of Sybo ?" 
" He did not favour me with an order," replied Tom, 
wridently a little chagrmed to confess his want of success 
in that quarter. ** Did not favour you with an order !" 
exclaimed his &tber ; ** there must have been some very 
patticular reason for that." •* Why," was the answer, 
*** when I told him our vintages, he would talk of nothing 
but provincial politics. The conduct of Deacon Farlane 
at the last elecdon, he assured me, was perfectly mftmious. 
f begged him to look over the catalogue, and select such 
supplies as he required. He begged to refer it to me if it 
was not a most base thing in a man first to fledge hintself 
to one party, and then to vote fer the other ; and wont on 
to enumerate a host of his feHow-citiaens who had been 
guiky of that delinquency. Perceiving there was no end 
to hU vehemence, I informed him civilly, that, as I had a 
number of other calls to make, it would be obliging if he 
would honour me with any orders he had to give. * Very 
well, young man,' he said, ' notiung is wanted at present ; 
but give my respects to my old friend your ^her, who did 
not use to speak of making other calls the first night he 
came to my house.' And so," concluded Tom, ** I took 
my leave." ** Tom, Tom 1" said his fitthev, on heariog 
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this expkimdon, ** I don't know what yoiill mftke of the 
bu8h)e«3 when it conies into your bands ; but 4f you wtsli 
to sell witie with success, you must be cont^it to listen to 
a great deal that people haTe to say on other sulijects ; 
and if you do so respectfidly, ten to one but they will take 
a larger quantity than they at first intended. It will i\ot do 
to go about and cry, * Wine, wine !— how much shidl we 
send you ?* I must set out to Sybo to-morrow, and keep 
the worthy Provost a customer of the house, as long at 
least as I am a partner in it." 



THE PARTED. 

Though nothing can be more hoifiourable than opulence 
acquired by industry, it oflen. happens in aliufge manufae- 
turing town, that individuids spring from a penurious origin 
to the possession of enormous wealth, without acquiring 
those generous habits of thinking and feeling which alone 
can render affluence respectable. Pinched and soomed in 
their early days, tliey contract a notk>n that the opposite 
of all evil is in the mere exemption from poverty; that all 
men who do not make money are either imbecile or disso- 
lute ; and that they are in no danger of offending against 
any of the rules of life, if they only ke^ their gold irom 
waste. 

Old James Bisset was a person of this kind who flourished 
a considerable number of years ago in Glasgow — adty which, 
thoi^h containing many men who have alike gained for- 
tunes by honourable means, and ei^y them in a creditable 
manner, must necessarily be the habitotion of some otheis, 
characterised in the way we have described. The indivi- 
4ual we are alluding to had originally been a small shop* 
keeper. Lucky turns in trade, joined to ind^atigaMe 
indystry* ultimiitely enabled him to becqme the prino^ 
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^bareholder aad director <^ a htaak^ m wlyoh Ime of bud- 
iiess he realised a fortune which was literally bej'ond cal- 
ctdatioB. Day aft^ day, with the most pertinacious 
•regularity, did he assume his seat in a smaU screened space 
in the teUin^voom, where he was ready» without appear* 
ing publicly, to be consulted on all occasions of difficulty. . 
With what a knowing air would he handle any odd kind 
of bill that was presented to him ! How keenly, and yet 
at the same time coldly, would he inspect signatures which 
he was not iNBry much in the habit of seeing ! Were the 
presentee a somewhat embarrassed trader, struggling, by 
means of bills, to avert the destruction which they only 
rendered the more certain and deadly, James was sure to 
have heard some inkling (to use one of his own phrases) 
of what was going forward, and the answer accordingly was 
given, with a polite smirk, enough to sink the victim into 
the earth, *'It is not just convenient." Were the applicant 
a young man recently entered into business, and not very 
well off for capital, then, whatever might be his personal 
merit, whatever his industry, whatever his prospects in 
trade, it was, *• We do not know the parties." The first 
time I saw Bisset was in his own bank. He happened to 
come forth from his den, to say something to a clerk, and 
I took him fully into my eye as he crossed the floor. There 
he was, vrith his neat person, marked with a dash of the 
antique — his substantial west of England black iiand of 
cloiheif small silver buckles at the knees, clear black shoes, 
and white scanty hair — the very bean-ideal of a close care- 
ful man, of rigid uprightness and propriety in all things, 
hut — no feeling. If, thought I, this man hath a daughter, 
how difficult to get a man good enough for her ! If he 
have a son, how impossible for that son to " be every thing 
that his father could desire !" In this man's estimation, 
the world must be a scene of almost unmixed unworthi- 
oess. Not one man in five hundred will be any thing in 
his. eyes. If the whole of mankind were worth a plum 
each, it would be paradise once more. But there bging 
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fbif sa yei7 good, k must lie hke the doomed city, With not 
neariy a sufficient exception of respectabttty to save it from 
general contempt. How, thought I, would this man act 
if be had a child in the situation of Belvidera, or Jt^et, or 
Ophdia ! — for, strange as it may seem, eren this hard^ied 
» mass of fedin^ess clay might quite weH, in the course of 
nature, be the father of some being, matching, in softness, 
and affection, mid sensibility, all or any ode of those crea- 
tures of the imf^ination. 

There were, as I afterwards learned, somefircmnstances 
in the family of Mr Bisset, which hod tried his heart in a 
way not far different from what I was supponng — ^bnt found 
it wanting. He had but one daughter, Anne, who had 
married a person of her own rank some years before, when 
her father was as yet but a rising and struggling man. This 
person, whose name was Ingiis, prosecuted business for 
years with success, but eventually, owing to the rise in his 
style of living, which the ambition of his wife demanded, in 
order to keep pace with her father's advancing greatness, 
while that fkther would never render his son-in-law the 
least assistance, he became — ^to use a well-understood 
phrase of delicacy— unfortunate.' The ruin of the son-in- 
law produced harcQy a changed muscle in old Bisset. He 
only remarked, one day, that he had never had any rery 
good opinion of that frequent advertising practised by Hfir 
Ingiis, and had often told him so, but without ^ect. 
" And then his own extravagance," said the old gentle- 
man, with a generous forbearance of all further explanation. 
This coldness, however, would not do. Bisset soon found, 
that, if Ingiis could not support his wife and his children, 
he would be obliged to support his daughter and his grand- 
children ; and he therefore allowed himself the luxury, and 
claimed from the world the merit, of doing his son-in-law 
the great kindness of setting him once more up in business. 
His advances, however, were in such a form as to give him 
a complete dominion oyer Ingiis, so long as they were not 
repair— a power he exercised to its fblkst extent, in pestL' 
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kot aod querulous interferences in every movement made 
by his son-in-law. The consequence was, that the young 
man lost heart, and really became guilty of the very errors 
which Bisset wished him to avoid. His business, which 
at first showed some symptoms of revival, began to de- 
cline ; ordinary obligations were answered with some diffi- 
culty ; and application was made for further advances to 
Bisset, who, so far fix>m granting them, was only incited to 
look more sharply after what he had already given. Finally, 
to gain some paltry preferences upon the estate of his son- 
in-law, he forced him a second time into the pit of ruin, 
from which, of course, a second redemption was not to be 
hoped for. " Far better," said Bisset, ** to support my 
daughter and her family by a direct outlay, than vainly 
endeavour, at an infinitely greater cost, to keep her up 
through the means of that rascally dog of a husband." 

Ing^s, who was in reality a man of good dispositions, 
though of soft and rather indolent character, was never 
able, after this event, to hold his face up in the world. 
Mortified more ty the cruelty of his wealthy relative than 
even by his disagreeable position in mercantile society, he 
sunk for a time into dissipated habits, and was accordingly 
given up for lost by all his former friends. The world was 
at the same time partly aware of the severity with which 
he had been treated, and seemed fully disposed to pity and 
befriend him ; but, as it invariably happens, any good that 
might have arisen from this state c^ public feeling, was neu- 
tralised by the impossibility of relying upon the conduct of 
the man himself— for how can any employer, or any one 
who has credit to dispense, depend upon the behaviour of 
a tippler ? — a man who may to-day contract obligations with 
the full and conscientious design (^fulfilling them honour- 
ably, but whose best resolutions may be dissipated to-mor- 
row before the temptation of that meanest of all indulgences, 
a dram ! Thus Inglis went down, and down, and down, 
without the least power, apparently, to avert his own 
dedine. His firtber-in4aw had sever seen him sinQ^ the 
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period of his second failure. He pretended that he could 
not endure to loolc upon a man who had injured him so 
much, and whose conduct was so far from reputable. His 
daughter he proposed to take home into his own house, 
along with her children, amounting to four in number, but 
only on the strict understanding that she was never again to 
meet her husband. 

Mrs Inglis was one of a somewhat uncommon class of 
women, but who, nevertheless, are a class — cold, tame, 
and self-indulgent ; capable of discharging carefully the 
most of the minor duties of life, and even, perhaps, no- 
table for good general behaviour, but who are totally unfit, 
when called upon, to act upon high and self-denying prin- 
ciples. Her husband she liked well enough ; but then she 
liked her father too. She would have been well content 
to continue living with her husband ; but then his circum- 
stances were not such that she could live with him. And 
the children — what was she to do with them ? Ought she 
not rather to leave her husband, in order to ensure their 
support and comfort, than stay with him, and see them 
subjected to all conceivable hardships? In short, she 
found far more than the requisite excuse to commit the 
great sin of parting with her husband on the terms pro- 
posed by her father. She went to the enjoyment of every 
luxury that tongue could name or heart desire, to brin{» up 
her children like the sons of princes, and to hie tl?e fon- 
dled pet of a doating father, who could never see wrong in 
either her sayings or her doings ; while he whom she had 
sworn never to part from, for any thing that the world 
could either give or take away—the father, too, of those 
children, the being with whom she had once seemed to 
i»bare an absolute community of existence — was shred away 
from her like a noxious weed, and left to find his own so- 
litary and cheerless way through the world, with no hope 
except in the correcting vengeance of that Deity whose 
laws she had so shamelessly violated. 

In|{^s now became a thorough prey to fortune. For a 
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while, but only a little while, after their parting, his wife 
was worked upon by his written sohcitations to send him 
small sums of money, which she had saved off the allow- 
aoce made to her by her father ; and she even ventured 
on one occasion, at the risk of being turned out of her 
splendid house, to pay a stolen visit to her unhappy part- 
ner, at a time when he was supposed to be dangerously 
ill. Soon, however, even this intercourse ceased. Ex- 
posed every day to hear her father's sentiments respect- 
ing Inglis, she insensibly became hardened towards him, 
looking upon herself, and her children, and her father, as 
forming a particular system by themselves— ^ne of great 
magnificence and unimpeachable virtue and propriety — and 
her husband as a poor and disreputable object, which was 
quite alien to the former. Then came a time when the 
sight of her shabby husband would occasionally cross her 
dight on the streets, to vdther all the enjoyments amidst 
which she lived, and she would shrink away from the ac- 
ting spectacle, like a murderer from the sight of blood — 
ing that every eye in the surrounding crowds was in- 
tent in estimating the contrast between her own luxurious 
condition and the abject misery of one who was still, let 
her do what she would, a part of herself. Then came a 
time when her children, growing up to observation of the 
world, would ask if they also, as well as their companions, 
had a father ?— and where was he ? — and would they ever 
see hiih? — and wouldiie bring them home play-things, like 
other fathers whom they named, who were long from 
home ? — questions that, like lashes, brought each away a 
piece of the very flesh along with it, though rather by the 
humiliatiian they inflicted, than any feeling of remorse. 
One day, the eldest ^rl, who contrary to custom had been 
permitted to wander into the town, came home quite 
breathless with surprise and haste, saying that she had been 
seized on the street and hurried into an alley by a horrid- 
looking man, who called himself her father, and insisted on 
kissing her several times, which, when she resisted, with 
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cries that alarmed some people who were passittg, he seC^* 
her down hurriedly, and ran away out of n^t, leaving himi 
she said, with her face all covered with his tears. StiM 
greater oure was taken thereafter to prevent tlie children 
from wandering out of sight ; but not long after, as the gay 
tmd gorgeous lady was stopping in her carriage at a shop 
in Argyle Street^ with her four beautifully dressed chii- 
tiren around her, Catherine suddenly started up, and, 
pointing to some one on tlie pavement, cried, ** There» 
mamma I-^there is the bad man who called himself my 
father !" And on her involuntarily turning to the ofcject 
thus indicated, her eyes were met by another pair, so wild, 
80 mournful, and so full of painful meanings, that she had 
hardly breath to ask the coachman to drive on. 

A time at length came when this very child was s^zed 
with what appeared a mortal illness. Both mother and 
grandfather were watching over her in a state of Inex- 
pressible grief, and every moment was expeeted to be her 
last. At the height of their sorrow, a hurried but subdotd 
knocking was heard at the outer door, and presently after 
there arose the sound of a scuffle between the serrant and 
some one who wished to make a forcible entrance. ** Shatt 
I not see my own child ?*' cried a hoarse and broken Toiee, 
which, all idtered as it was, they knew too truly to be that 
of the unfortunate Inglis, and presently after he burst 
Wildly into their presence. The lady ftdnted, and, while 
Bisset stood trembling with rage in the middle of the floor, 
the desperate man approached the bed of the dying inftuit, 
whom he took tenderly in his arms, and kissed with the 
most afi^fionate fervour. * * What right — by what^what 
right," cried Bisset, almost choking withpassioo^^doyou 
make this intrusion ? Sir, I tell you, you have no right 
to be here." And he stopped from absolute inabil&Qr to 
command his voice. *' I liave a right to be here," replied 
Inglis, after having carefully laid down the child* '* if our 
house, perhaps, and yourself^ and these staring servants 
there, are not in any way under my control ; but to this 
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tbiid) sir, I ikcttf a right. She k mine, by the laws of both 
IM and man, and I could this moment tike her lor erer 
^m your «ght, even were you to see her gasp her last in 
my arms before we reached the door* Yon )cnow this, 
sir ; andy cruel and base as you are, you cannot dispute it. 
Nor that lady there," he added, with a bitter sneer, ** when 
she revives from her amiable trepidatioa, eould she deny it 
either." 

** In the name of God, then," said the raiser, awed by 
the vary wrath of his wronged son»in Jaw, *' what do you 
mean to do ? Your violence, however we may bear it, 
must be most distressing to thas dying innocent, and lAAy 
even prove the immediate cause of her death. Would ft' 
not be better that you quietly retired, now that you have 
seen what you wanted to see ?" 

The unhappy man could make no answer. His eye 
was fixed in silence upon his child, whose countenance at 
this moment began to exhibit the unequivocal symptoms 
of commg dissolution. " My Catherine-^my Catherine T' 
he cnedy and next moment clasped a lifeless co^e. A' 
few minutes thereafter, rendered unresisting apparently by 
Ihs intense grief, he permitted himself to be led peaceably 
to the door, and gave the afflicted house no more trouble. 

It is oftai of advantage to a man who has entered upori 
evil courses, that sometliing should occur to give an agita. 
tion to bis whole system of feeling. The shock of some 
tremendous grief, like a thunder-storm in the elements, 
seems to dear the mental atmosphere, and fit him for once 
more commencing, if his passions will permit, the career 
of virtue^ Inglis, apparently reformed, now proceeded to 
Edinburgh where 1^ had no evil reputation to contend 
with, and, on the strength of a small sum communicated ' 
to hhn,' in a letter of partial kindness, by his wife, opened 
a school for- such branches of education as he found him. 
self qualified to teach. The attempt, though unprosperous 
at first, was beginning to be attended with some small 
share of success — bis manners being, at the same time, 
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observed to continue quite irreproachable — ^when he was 
seized by a severe chronic disease, which disabled him for 
a whole winter, and left him, at the return of spring, with- 
out a penny in his pocket, or a pupil in his academy. His 
life, after this disaster, was one unbroken scene of dis- 
tresses, pecuniary and otherwise, and, but for the slender 
succour which was occasionally rendered to him by the 
good will, rather than the ability, of his poor neighbours, 
he must have died of hunger. The unfortunate always herd 
with the unfortunate ; the unfortunate are to the unfortu- 
nate almost a sole refuge and shelter ; the unfortunate alone 
can judge of and feel for the unfortunate ; while no other 
can properly be to them either a companion, or a bene- 
factor, or a judge. Inglis, while deserted by a wife, the 
crumbs of whose luxury would have been to him an ample 
furnishing, .and overlooked by all men who were once his 
equals, found in those who were nearly as destitute as 
himself, the only friendship he ever experienced, the only 
true sympathy for his condition, * the <m\y alms that any 
one would give. Blessings, double blessings, be on the 
generous poor I 

It happened in the revolutions of life; that an intimate 
friend of the writer of this narrative became acquainted 
with the story and circumstances of the unfortunate Inglis, 
and was able to do something for the alleviation of his many 
troubles. He found him to be, upon the whole, a man of 
an inoffensive character, of some acuteness of mind, and 
more than the average of information, but outworn with 
past excesses, and the attrition of a perpetual grief. He 
spoke little of his misfortunes or of his family ; but one 
day, being rather more depressed than usuid, and the 
cause being asked, he said he had just heard that his second 
son, whom he had not seen for many years, was about to 
^ome to the capital, for the purpose of studying for the bar \ 
and being certain that the young man would be there with- 
out ever inquiring for Itis father, or perhaps being aware 
of his existence, he had experienced more than usual dis^ 
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tiess of miiid from the consideration of his extraordinary 
drcumstanees. My friend couid not help acknowledging, 
that, even after enckiring so much, a new circumstance, in- 
yolving so unnatural an association of ideas, might well be 
expected to give him additional uneasiness. 

This ill-used man at length died in a humble lodging, 
where he existed solely upon charity ; and his wife, being 
written to on the occasion, replied by the simple transmis- 
sion of a sum of money sufficient to bury him and discharge 
his little debts. No notice was taken of the event by his 
teuty. His widow wore her usual gay dresses ; his chil- 
dren were not even informed of their loss ; his name was 
"never beard." 

. God, however, in due time, seemed (as far as mortals 
might be permitted to mterpret his decrees) to manifest his 
sense of this unholy violation of one of his earliest and most 
soIctau injunctions. The children, in whom the mother 
and grand&ther took so much delight, were one after an- 
other snatched away by the various diseases of childhood 
and youth, till not one was led to console their age, or in- 
herit the wealth which had so absurdly been hoarded for 
them. The loss, it may well be supposed, was mourned 
with tears of double bitterness, for it was impossible to take 
such a calamity as an occurrence altogether within the or- 
diaary course of nature. The lady was so much exhausted 
by her exertions for her children, that she took ill imme- 
diatdy after the death of the last, and mental anguish aid- 
ing in the progress of her malady, she did not live many 
weeks. Bisset, who apparently had never thought it pos- 
sible that he could be predeceased by his daughter and so 
mUny Idooming children, was, by this event, struck vdth a 
kind and degree of grief altogether foreign to his nature. 
He yet survives — but cmly as a spectacle to excite the pity 
of those who know him. Palsied, fatuous, and blind, he is 
nothing but a living block ; nor can all his gold, immense 
as it is in amoont, reflect one consoling ray on his decline. 
Hift wealth, wkich» if well used, might have spared him the 
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life of the only being he eTer loved, waA kept o^r heftrts 
bendes from breaking, will speedily be dispersed among a 
number of distant rektives, who neither care fbr Its present 
owner, nor will be advantaged, perhaps, by its possession. 



LONG LIVERS. 

Human life is not so short, but that very distant ages, or 
ages at least very different in character from each other, 
are sometimes strangely connected by the existence of an 
individual of the species. The progress of civilisation, 
and the improvement of all the arts of Hfe, is in this conn** 
try so rapid, that no one who has survived to even nud- 
dle life can fail to observe the great difference between hit 
early and his latter days. How greatly, however, is the 
wonder increased, when we find persons who con look 
back for the better part, if not the whole of a century, and 
describe a state of things as having obtained in their young 
days, which is so entirely unlike any thing we nolv see 
firound us, that it appears like a chapter of ancient history, 
narrated by an eye-witness, who has, by some strange 
chance, survived the general wreck ! At the present time, 
for instance, there must be individuals aSve, who, in the 
midst of all the enlightenment, and all the conveniences 
and appliances, for which the age takes so much credit — 
in this age of intellect, in short — recollect a time, whoa 
there was no itUeUeci, or at most very Hitler and when men 
of course lived a very strange sort of life. We are ac- 
customed to regard the question of the Stuart dynasty as 
altogether a seventeenth century question — a thing quite 
foreign to our feelings and associations : yet people mnsC 
still live, who not only recollect the pretensions of that 
family being defended by a respectable party, but saw a 
prince of the line invade the country, find, with a baadof 
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yrimidve peo^, who Hill kept alive BUHmen, dress, and 
hogeage, that had existed MDce before the days of the Ro- 
Baas, sweep thioogh the island ahnost froaa end to end, 
in quest of the throne. We look upon Sir Robert Wal- 
pole as a man of quke a difier^it day from thb ; and cer- 
tainly one who was bom in 1676, and saffered imprisonment 
m the Tower as an unruly member of parliament in Queen 
Anne's time, is entitled to be so considered. Yet, if I 
am not mistaken, a daughter of his. Lady Katherine Wal- 
pole, appeared in our newspaper obituaries 'only about two 
jesn ago. Her fiifeher died in 1745. Our own present 
Doke of Montrose is but the grandson of a man who bore 
the family honours in the year 1684, in the re%n of King 
Charles the Second — nearly one hundred and fi% years 
ago-Ufaough it is curious, that, during the thirty-four pre* 
ceding years, the same number of generations had borne 
ihem. What a difference between the circumstantial 
world of the grandfather and that of the grandson ! Per- 
sons yet aiiTe may recollect old Countess Margaret of 
Roxburghe, whose husband was drowned in the Glouces- 
ter frigate, coming down to Scotland with the Duke of 
York in 1682 1 She died so lately as 1753, a widow of 
tevei^y-one years. I have heard that Sir llay CampbeU, 
who died in 1811, had conversed with an ancestor who 
bad witnessed the exeeution of Charles the Birst; the 
space between the death of the monarch and that of the 
gentleman who had seen the witness of his execution, was 
a hundred and sixty-two years. Sir Walter Scott's mo*, 
ther, who died in 1820 or 1621, had spoken to a woman 
who recollected seeing Oliver Cromwell when in Scotland 
^-.-or rather his nose, for she remembered nothing else about 
fatm. This was still more wonderful than the case of Sir 
Ikcy Campbell, for the space between Cromwdl's last de- 
parture fiom Scotland to fight the battle of Worcester in 
Augmt 1651, and the death <^the lady whose friend had 
«een him, was a hundred and seventy years ! Such facts, 
tfaoogh quite within the range of nature, and perhaps oc» 
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curriiig not unfrequendy, stiike the miiid wkh a kM oft 
wonder — for they bring together into one idea, two ideas 
remotely different, and for a moment dasp the astodatioiis 
of a rude and unsettled age with those of one in erery 
respect orderly and refined. It soothes us, moreover, with 
a pleasing notion of the extent of what we generally com- 
plain of as too short, namely, human life, and oibrds the 
encouraging idea that man or his immediate chtkbren may 
witness more of the ^e<^ of his own good work than is 
generally expected. 

In the above instances, I have alluded to the phenomena 
which two long lives occasionally present. There are cases, 
however, in which one produces wonders almost as great. 
When George IV. visited Scotknid, one of the individuals 
who came to bid him welcome and kiss his hand, was Pat- 
rick Grant, a Braemar Highlander, who had fought against 
his dynasty at Falkirk and CuUoden, and been present at 
the melancholy embm'kation of the defeated Chevidier for 
France. The old man remarked, with a tact worthy c£ a 
court, that he was perhaps the last of his majesty's enemies 
now alive. The king gave him a pension, which he enjoyed 
till his death, in February 1824, aged 111 years, when 
three pipers marshalled him to the grave, playing a tone 
which had been a favourite with his brethren insurgents in 
1745. This civil war is still, on account of the curious 
contrast which it presents to the present state of things, a 
subject of constant allusion and recollection in Scotland. I 
may therefore refer to one or two other lives by which its 
wonders Imve been, as it were, brought into the presence of 
the existing generation. A venerable lady, Mrs K. of C, 
who died last year, and till her last displayed an almost juve- 
nile vivacity and cheerfulness, remembered having been put 
into mourning for her cousin, a young gentleman of Prinoe 
Charles's army, who fell in the manner of the unfortunate 
Balmawhapple (though in no other respect did he resemble 
that personage), in the pursuit which followed the victory 
at Prestonpans. A distinguished ex^judge of the Cowrt oi 
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Sessioii, who stfll Ims m Edinlmrgfa/ it the etrntm-^ermtm 
of one of the chieftaiM who led out their clans in that 
memorable year, and nephew to a gentlewiMnan who wat 
seised ttid taken prisoner to London for having concealed 
the Chevalier. This individual entered the faculty of ad- 
vocates in the year 1766, and may consequently be said to 
have been nearly seventy years connected with the court. 
There also lives at the present time in the New Town, a lady 
who rec<^ects having been taken, when a child of about 
seven years, to see the Stuart court revived at Holyrood- 
bouse : a Highland chieftain came out of the porch, and, 
with infiintine wonderment at his appearance, she took hold 
of his kUt; her maid was astonished, when, instead of kill, 
ing her with his dirk, he stooped down and clapped the 
child on the head. This lady remembers distinctly many 
of the Gaelic phrases used by the soldiers to each other on 
the streets of the city, and especially at the Netheibow 
Port, where they kept a guard. Oreskoii — make haste — 
was one of those most frequently in use, as might be ex- 
pected from the -hurried and adventurous nature of the 
whole affair. For some years past, many recently deceased 
H^hlanders have been successively chronicled in the news- 
papers, as the last survivors of all who were engaged in that 
enterprise. Every forty-five hero who died, was naturally 
supposed by all who knew no other, to be almost for cer- 
tain the last. The Uutt however, would appear to be still 
alive, if even he be alone in this curious historical distinc- 
tion. The person I allude to is Andrew Wallace, who 
lives, or very lately lived, in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
at the age of one hundred and three.. He was born at In- 
verness in 1 730, fought at the battle of Culloden on the side 
of Prince Charlie, and, in 1752, emigrated to America. He 
has since then fought in all the American wars, and was dis- 
charged so lately as 1813, after having been nearly seventy 
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jears a aokyer. He ^Oyoyt « pe^i^on of tiraBt3Mix <;«ati 
per diem from the American fpwemmmkt, aad hm a wife 
and two children, the younger about fi&een years of age. 

If we go hack a few yeacs, we find persons in eKtvemo 
seniliQr, whose association with proportuHiately earlier agea 
was equally remarkable. Dean Swift's curate died so late 
as 1797 ;* the dean himself had exjoired at a fraat age in 
1 744. The widow of the famous Lord Lovat (born in 166(S^ 
and executed in 1746) died in 1796, a hundred and thirty 
years afler the birth of her husband, f In March 1787^ 
Torquil Madeoddied in the Isle of Lewis, at one hundred 
and thirteen : he had been enjgaged in every battle fought 
for the house of Stuart since the Revolution, nearly a cen* 
tury before, namely, KiUiecraakie, Sberiffinuir, and those 
of the Forty-five. If he had, lived to July 1789, he would 
have survived his first battle a hundred years I Martha 
Haona, however, who died so lately as 1808, remembered 
hearing the shots fired in one of the engagements during 
the residence of King James in Ireland — an incident nearly 
contemporaneous with the first battle fi>ugbt by this aged 
islander. What an interval of improvement in every thing 
(at least for Britain) between the event of which Martha 
tecollected, and her death ! Not many years ago, a woman, 
named Maigaret Wylie, aged one hundredand thirteen yeais» 
was assisting at hajrmaking, in a fi^ at Lawston, near New- 
castleton, Roxburghshire, when it suddenly occurred to her 
that she hadtedded hay i n the very same place, w hen she wa% 
as she expressed it, a gilpy lassie. On considering the matter 
fiurther, it turned out, to the astonishment of all present* 
that the old woman had been employed exactly as she was 
now, on the same spot, and in the same day of the year, a 
century before I The scenery was the same : the hay was 
what hay always was and will be : there were also smiling 
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attainted batonet, named Sir John Mitchell of Pitns?ie, 
who had early in life been an oftcer in the Scots Greys* 
but was broke for sending a challenge to the Dnke of 
Marlborough, which he was provoked into by some ex* 
pressioBS used by his grace in contempt of the Scottish 
nation. A subscription was opened on behidf of the ye-* 
nerable uofertttnate ; b«t we are not aoqnatnted with its 
success, or with his subsequent history. 

If we go back into a period somewhat earlier, we shall 
aMet with stretches of himian existence quite as remark- 
able. A clergyman, named James Ker, died minister of a 
parish in Roxburghshire, in 1694— 4herefbre might have 
been conversed with by ft&urion Renwidc, who lived almost 
to our own times. Now, this man had been ordained as 
a clergivnan a year before the death of James the First of 
Grei^ Britain-^hat is, seventy years before ; and, what is 
still more remarkable, he had for all this tinre been minis- 
ter of but one parish, except during the triumph of ejHS- 
copacy. As he could hardly foil to have been born before 
the king went to reign in En^hmd, we may assume that 
his life^ and that of Marion Renwick, bring us almost into 
contact with those early days, so different from our own, 
when Scotland had a distinct kii^ and court. All these 
instances, howevqr, sink into insignificance compared with 
that of Henry Jenkins, who ^fed is 1670, at the age of 
169? Jenkins must have recollected the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, who dosed the wars of the Roses, and end«l 
tb« feudal times in England. The %vents of the Refor- 
mation must have been the historical panorama that passed 
before his eyes in what is generally considered middle life, 
but which to him was as early childhood*^ He must hate 
recollected everything that happened in 1^ sixteenth cen- 
tury, indudypg all the glories of Elisabeth, llbd almost every 
thing in the seventeenth too. The Uves atid recollections 
of several generations of men were, in ainanner, padced 
into the individual person of this wonderfid patrkucfa : he 
was an epitome of •fcvetal ages of histoiy. He must have 
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al length seen so many of the ehan^n wroagbt bj the pas* 
itoBs and leaaon of maBkind, that nodikig tbej did would 
astonish hisB. "Ah," I can ioragine him saying torn no- 
dera, who talked of the.exocution of the regicides, "if you 
had but seoi the fires of SMkhfieldl" The friends of his 
eady days must bare been so IcMig perished from the face 
of the earth, that they would look like the creatures of a 
dreaaft ; and his very descendants must ba^e at length be- 
oome almost as alien to him as ordinary strangers. He 
would seem to himself like a weed cast ootiqKm the shore 
of huflsan existence, which no letuming tide had ever been 
able to reach^ and his memory, like a lachrymatory, could 
be filled with only die relics of sorrow. In short, a man 
under Jenkins's circumstances would be the most solitary 
and friendless of created beings ; and his protracted exts- 
• tence woidd only give him occasion to feel mote acutely 
the anherent pains and drawbacks which attend the condi- 
tion of mortal life. 



NELLY BALLANTYNE. 

Nelly Ballanttne was one of a class of persons to whom 
allusion was made in the article entitled " Tubnbbs" — 
a decent old widow, maintaining herself in a creditable 
way, as the mistress of a smi^ public-house in one of the , 
vilk^ges near Edinburgh. Her lowly whitewashed hostelry 
was for many years a fayourite resort of tlie lovers of fruit 
in summer, and the lovers of skating in winter, and turner* 
aU the year round. It was a great Saturday hoiue^-^hat is 
to say, a number of decent stoutish gentlemai who had 
offices in the Register Ifouse or the ExcbequtL and did not 
Ipt much abroad during the we^, liked to cMejDUt to see 
Nelly on the aflemoon of the last day of die week, which, 
afier the manner of their ancestors, they always kept sa* 
ered to recreation. Nelly knew her men well enoughs and 
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having a neighbour who washed to scmie of them, was 
always timeously apprised, by means of that intelligencer, if 
it was likely that any of " the gentlemen" would be think- 
ing of a sheep's head on Saturday. Not that any decided 
order was ever given — iar from it ; only good Mr Baird of 
the Sasine Office, on receiving his bundle of fresh UneD 
about the Thursday evening, would hint that he had not 
been taking a walk for a long time ; he must redly see and 
get one or two out with him, afler the office shut on Sa> 
turday, and they would perhaps see what NeUy BaUantyne 
was about. NeUy knew, thereibre, what it beseemed her 
to do ; and if the sheep's head was not fully ripe in the pot 
by three o'clock, her stars were more at fiiult tlian she. 
Just at that hour exactly, the point of Mr Baird's stick> as 
he carried it swivel-fasliion in his hand, would be seen 
coming round the comer, followed speedily by his own • 
portly person, and a straggling group of perspiring friends, 
who carried a demand of spirits and water in their very feces, 
and one and all declared the roads to be remarkably dusty. 
If NeUy was not in the trance to receive them, she was 
sure to be in the spence ; but whether present or not— . 
without even the assurance that she was in the house, or 
in the world — the foremost of the party would say, with a 
curious isinging accented voice, •* Well, Nelly, how are yc 
to-day?" and so would push into the room, where the 
neatly spread table, with a heap of white plates rimmed 
with blue, a saltfoot of pewter filled with large^ained 
salt, and a stoneware pepper-pot, with a piece of paper 
twisted into the bottom of it, gave earnest of the coming 
fare. 

Seldom had any party of this kind to wait long, when 
honest Nelly herself, dressed for the occasion in a clean 
white aprongAndanew '* toy" upo9 her head, would come 
in with the ample tureen, all as if she had previously 
learned the numbers and wishes of her guests by a kind of 
intuition. '* Weel, Nelly, it's a gtide head of course?" 
'< Ye may say that, sir — a head far by ord'nar. A grand 
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Mack tup, sir— >I waled him mysell frae amang a score 

be had horns the like I never saw — ^the trotters just un- 
common. I daur say a dizzen might dine on him, ae way 
and another.*' No time for further colloquy just now. But 
after the broth, head, and trotters, had been alike discussed, 
and just as Nelly was going to close the door for the last 
time, that her guests might begin to their toddy, worthy Mr 
Lothian, seeing her *• fissling" a little before taking wing, 
would accept the hint for the fiftieth time, and say, ** But, 
Nelly, ye maun take a taste yoursell — sit ye down there ;" 
and so would hand her the first glass that was filled. 
Nelly would then take a seat in a skittishly condescending 
way, and drink all their healths by name ; after which, Mr 
Baird, or Mr Paterson, or Mr Abernethy, would ask how 
she had been getting on lately, and what ** gentlemen'* 
had been out seeing her, and how, in particular, her 
** dochter Bell** was. Nelly would then tell tlien; that she 
was ** aye fechtin' away, the best way she could, to keep a 
house aboon her head ; but 'deed there hadna been muckle 
doing for a lang time. Except a dinner last Saturday," 
she would say, •* twa-three gentlemen o* the Court o' Ses- 
sion [macers, probably, celebrating the commencement of 
the vacation] — we have not had ony visitors by common 
this month past. The weather, ye see, has been gey back- 
ward, and gentlemen are feared to venture out this length. 
And I'm sure, last winter, it was just as ill the tither way ; 
for (here was never a day's gude ice on the loch a' the 
season ; and except a gentleman that gaed down ower the 
head, and had to be brought in here to be dried, I dinna 
think we ever had either a skeytcher [skater] or a curler 
about the house. They say the Principfd, honest man, 
was out ae day, but that was a'. 'Deed I think the sea- 
sons are gane clean gyte now a'thegither." 

Some one would interject, that although there might be 
little doing about the village, still Nelly got the best part 
of it, while her rivals did not appear to be prospering very 
greatly. 
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" Oa 'deed ay," she would answer, " Tve great reason 
to be thankfU'. Mony a ane tries 't; but somehow or 
other, nane o* them ever comes to ony gude. There's ane 
set up the other day on the other side o' the road, just 
ibrenent my rery door — a chield that likes whisky himseB, 
and maybe thinks he'll at least mak his ain drink by 't. 
But IVe seen them a' out as yet, and the auld widow will 
maybe see him out too." 

Mr Lothian would remark, that she had now been a long 
time hiere in the way of business. 

" Ay, saxteen years, sir, agaki* the neist Martinmas. I 
lost kim thaft away just the Lammas before, and there was 
nae other remeed for the bringing up o' five fatherless baims^ 
but just to tak up the bit public. A' that time I've paid 
baith licence and taxes, and never been ahint ^ve pounds 
to the merchant ; and that's mair nor some o' my neebours 
can say." 

In this kind o' chat would Nelly amuse her guests for a 
few minutes, and then, pretending to hear something going 
on which required her attention, would bustle away out 
of the room, and leave them to the serious business of the 
evening. 

Mine hostess daikered on (to use her own phrase) for 
many years in her quiet and decently conducted hostel, 
paying scot and lot, and seeing one afiter another of her 
rivals sink into ruin and oblivion. There was hardly a 
clerk in any public office in Edinburgh who had not agree, 
able recollections of cheap and savoury treats enjoyed in 
her house on Saturday afternoons : and it was curious to 
remark, that although she would have been a total stranger 
to these gentlemen if met on the streets of the city, every 
one was her familiar friend when they entered her own 
house. This, be it observed, did not arise from any thing 
like haughtiness on their part : the actual faet was, that 
Nelly was part and parcel of a particular scene with which 
they were familiar, and, if seen any where else, her figure 
would not have been recognisable. In some instances. 
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itowBfer, she might be laid to btve establtsbed something 
beyond this heyday kind of friendship. By her neighbour 
Betty the washerwoman, she had perhaps sent a present 
of gooseberries now and then to Mrs Baird, or to Mrs Lo- 
thian; and although these worthy ladies never thought of 
eafiing to render thdr thanks in person, they woiild per. 
baps send the nursery-maid some day with her infantine 
eharge, to take a walk that way, and pay Nelly a visit in 
passing. The consequence would be, that when thegen- 
demen next came to a Saturday dinner, she would burst 
out with, ** £h, Mr Baird, boo muckle am I obleeged to 
Mrs Baird, for sending yon bonny bairn to see me I Sic a 
bairn I never saw — sic fine Uack een Qi^e liis mother's, I 
ioncy), and how stoot for his age I Only eleven months 
and ten days, the maid said, and him nearly gaun his lane 
already. Eh, sic a fine bairn !" Thus famiKar with her 
respectable guests, Nelly might rather be called their friend 
than th^r hostess. 

limes at length changed with this poor but decent and 
honest woman. Severe as her strug^ had been to bring 
her orphan family over the helpless period of childhood, 
she found that it was only when they grew up to maturity 
that they became seriously burdensome to her. The eldest 
lad — Matthew by name — had always been her favourite, 
and, spoilt by indulgences he did not deserve, turned out 
a very bad member oi society. Originally apprenticed to 
a cartwright, he gradually sunk, through a great variety of 
employments, into the condition of an absolute profligate; 
associated with the most flagitious characters in the neigh- 
bouring city ; was noted in the newspapers as one who 
called for the especial notice of the police; and every now 
and then came home to his mother to oppress her with 
his exactions, and wring her heart with his misconduct. 
James — ^the second son — was in every respect a superior 
character; had been a good scholar, and recommended^ 
himself, by hb talent and good behaviour, to a respectablei* 
situation as a cle^ : but, falling out of employment, and 
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being disgtisted with his brother's oonduct, which threatened 
the whole family with disgrace, he liad been induced to 
emigrate to Canada ; nor did his mother hear of liim for 
several years after, so that he was, to her, the same as if 
he had ceased to exist. The remaining children of the 
poor widow were daughters, all of whom, at a proper age, 
had been sent to act as house-servants in the neighbouring 
city. Such is the condition of life which presents itself to 
poor parents in general, as the only resource for the female 
part of their families ; though it is one not without its 
hazards and its disadvantages, and is generally encountered 
with some share of hesitation. So far as the mere duties 
of service are concerned, it is not perhaps looked upon 
with any trouble of mind ; for the general lot is one of 
mutual subserviency; and it is only appropriate to the con- 
dition of the poor that their share of that lot should refer 
to humble offices in the households of the rich. There are 
other circumstances, however, attendant upon this condi- 
tion, which no parent possessed of good feeling and good 
principle can regard without fear and real distress. He 
knows that the very creatures whom he looks upon witli 
such fondness and estimation, whom he has taken pains to 
instruct in every upright principle, and whose temporal 
and eternal interests are alike so dear to him, are liable to 
be contemplated in the station to which he is forced to con« 
sign them, as only the fit ministers of unworthy pleasures, 
as creatures who come no one knows whence, and go no 
one knows whither, mere accidental and unconnected be. 
ings, responsible to no one for their fate, and for whose 
conduct there is no heart either to grieve or rejoice. He 
thinks of the miseries to which they arc thus exposed, and 
the anguish which they may soon perhaps bring back upon 
himself, and, though not unhopeful of better things, sees 
them depart for their gayer and more dangerous home, 
with a regret and an alarm which, if it could be but ima- 
gined by those whom he dreads, would perhaps be the best 
protection of those wliom he wishes, but is not able, to 
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protect. Such vere» in panrt, the feelings of honest Nelly 
Ballantyne, wheti she sent her three daughters to ** serve 
the fremmit"* in Edinburgh ; and they were not unjustified 
by the event. The youngest and the fairest — ** Bonnie 
Lizzie/* as she had been called^^ecame a waif and an 
outcast ; while of the others only one could be considered 
as fortunate. This was Helen, who was married to a 
steady operative in the city, and became the mother of a 
large family, which, by economy and industry, she main- 
tained in a creditable manner. The other daughter. Bell, 
was also married: but her husband proved a worthless 
sot, and, after having had three children, she found it ab- 
solutely necessary to separate from him, and take refuge 
in her mother's house. Thus, honest Nelly, after having, 
as she thought, got over the grand difficulty of her life, 
namely, the rearing of her orphan family, found herself, at 
an advanced age, more deeply and distressingly burdened 
than ever. Her son Matthew was a donmdraught of the most 
odious kind — a monster who would coolly demand money 
from her, to save him from the consequences of crimi- 
nal acts, wliich he described himself as having committed, 
and then go away to spend what he had thus wrung forth, 
in the basest indulgences, and amidst a troop of companions 
who were every now and then thinned by the law. On 
the other hand, Nelly was taxed with the entire mainten- 
ance of her daughter and grandchildren — it being impos- 
sible for the poor mother, occupied as she was with the 
care of three infants, to do any thing for her own or for 
their support. There was something not far removed from 
xeal pathos in the reflections which she occasionally in- 
dulged in respecting these circumstances. '* I would think 
naething," she remarked one day to a friend, "of gieing 
Bell and her bairns a bite o' what I hae, if I could weel 
afford it — for bluid, ye ken, is aye thicker than water, and 
the bairns, puir things, are fine creatures, for a' the ill fa- 

• Unrelated, not akin. 
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ther they hae, and h*$ just a pleesur to me to see theni 
totting about, crying, ' Graimie, do this,' and ' Grannie, 
gie me that,' and no ao ill thocht i' their heads. But oh, 
woman, it*s a different thing wi' Matthew and Lizzie. I 
used to diink, when their fiither left them a* young upon 
my hands, and the youngest no born yet» that few women 
had ever been trysted as I was : and raony a time did they 
anger me wi* their childish mischief^ and bn^Len lozeas, 
and that kind o' thing. But though they angered me then, 
they never vexed me, as some o* them do now. If they 
coidd a' but be made bairns again — innocent thochtless 
bairns, aye dirtying themselves in dubs, and greeting for 
pieces,* and whyles gieing ane another a lidc i' the lugf 
when they provoked ane another — I wad care little, wo- 
man, though they were twice the burden to me that they 
were langsyne." 

It was soon found that the increased expenditure occa- 
sioned by these new exactions, was pressing too severdy 
upon the resources of the honest widow; and the conse- 
quence was, her inability to pay the rent, taxes, and licence, 
which f(Nrmed her principal channels of disbursement. That 
unjustly but unavoidably detested race of men, the tax* 
gatherers, became her frequent visitors ; and though pity, 
aided by a dram, would for a while induce them to write a 
decent excuse on the back of the returned receipt, and so 
depart in peace, this could not be effectual for ever. The 
horrid sum — two pounds fourteen shillings and sevenpence 
— still remained due ; and still, once every week, re-ap- 
peared the awful officer at the door, with his small black 
leather portf<^, and his really unassuming, but, to Nelly's 
perceptions, most imperious and tyrannical countenance. 
'^ Ou, mistress, ye ken it's no my blame," the po<»r man 
would say ; *' I maun just do as I'm bidden." But Nelly, 
though her reason assented to this {uroposition, always 



• AngHce^-Crylng for crusts of bread, 
t A slap on the CSC 
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fimnd her fMiags of qnke a contraiy opinkm ; and even 
while 8he invked the man to a dWl ^ass of whisky, and 
wheedled him for yet a little more ttne, cotdd not help 
thinking in her secret heart that he was the most atroci^ 
oos villain on the^ace of the whole eaith. '' Wed, niis« 
tress," he at length told her oae day, "tins off-putting 
will do nae langer. There's ^ve per cent, on already, and 
my expenses beside ; and i hae nae a receipt sae scrawled 
on the back in my hale pocket-book. First, ye see, 
' seventeenth May, says call again ;* then, * twenty-stxth 
May, has no money ;* next, * June second, will cidl in a 
day or two herself;' then again, ' Jnne ninth, has just been 
paying a laige account for porter ;' after that, * June fif- 
teenth, says call again next week ;' then cam on the ex- 
penses, and after a', ' July sixth, has not a shfllhig in the 
house.' Really, mistress, I've haen mair trouble about 
your taxes than ony other body's in the district ; and, I 
assure ye, it's nae joke coming out a* this length in sic warm 
weather." For this time Ndly got dear of her dun at 
the sacrifice of a bottle of strong de. But at length the 
laws of the coUectorate could be stretched no fiurther, and 
a poinding or execution took place in her house, with 
assurance, thai if the taxes should not be settled befbre 
Tuesday next» her efiects should be exposed to sde. 

The intermediate time was spent by the poor widow 
and her daughter in unavailing grief; and, not having a 
sin^e friend in the worhi to take her part, or rescue her 
from so dreadiul a calamity, she could only look forward 
to destitution both for herself and the helpless creatures 
depending on her. The terrible day came round in course, 
when duly appeared a band of olBdds to execute the 
threat which hung over her. A red fiag was displayed at 
the door, which speedily had the effect of coUect^g the 
villagers ; and a barrel having been placed by the side t>f 
the threshold, the auctioneer mounted aloft, and began to 
sell the articles <^ furniture, which, one after another, were 
brought forth firom the interior. Poor NeBy and her 
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daughter remained within, dissolved in grief, which the 
efforts of a few female neighbours, however well meant, 
could do little to control. The children moved about as 
usual ; and it was curious, amidst one of the most distress- 
ing scenes that can be witnessed, to heaviiheir unconcerned 
pratUe, which ever and anon was mingled with the coarse 
declamations of- the auctioneer without, and the heart- 
bursting sorrow of the party within. Once, only once, 
could Nelly venture to peep abroad upon the proceedings 
out of doors ; she saw her cradle raised aloft for sale — the 
ancient and familiar cradle in which she had been herself 
locked, which had nursed her own family, and was now 
or lately employed for her daughter's youngest child— and 
she shrunk bade as if she had received a blow, and again 
buried her face in her lap by the fireside. In time, the 
dreadful scene was finished ; and she was left in her de- 
solate cottage, with only one or two stools, and other little 
articles, which had been judged too trifling to be put up 
for sale. The coarse officials departed with the proceeds 
of their severity, leaving ruin and misery where there had 
formerly been humble content and cheerfulness. 

For some time after this calamity, Nelly and her daughter 
took up their abode with a poor neighbour, and endeavoured 
to obtain a slender support by acting as washerwomen. 
They were also indebted, in some small measure, to the 
kindness of that daughter who has already been alluded 
to, as the only one whose lot proved in the least enviable. 
In the declining strength, however, of the old widow, and 
the duty of attending to so many children, which pressed 
upon her daughter Bell, all such means of support would 
have soon proved ineffectual, and the whole family would 
have speedily become objects of public charity, if it had 
not been for the providential re-appearance of Nelly's long- 
lost son James. This young man had at the first proved 
so unsuccessful in his object, that he could not prevail 
upon himself to write about his afiairs to his mother. At 
l^igtb» however, he had become settled in an excellent 
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farm in the London district, in Upper Canada ; and hav- 
ing heard of the unfortunate circumstances of his mother 
tod sister, he had resolved to pay them a personal visit, 
and, if possible, prevml with thein to accompany him to 
America. It vr^M be vain to describe the joy with 
which Nelly haifed the appearance of her son, or the sur- 
prise she expressed at his improved circumstances. She 
very characteristically made no objection to undertaking 
so long a voyage at her advanced time of life, but only re- 
marked, that "the bairns couldna steer a step till they got 
new sitfks." All such difficulties, it may be imagined, 
were soon got over, and in a few weeks this persecuted 
little family found a safe retreat on the other side of the 
Atlantic According to the last accounts, they were all 
living in a comfortable and happy manner, and Bell's fa- 
mily was beginning to be of no little service to their uncle. 
Nelly hardly liked the country at first, but soon became 
reconciled to it— one grand consideration moving her thereto, 
being (as she herself expressed it) that " there was nae 
fear iere o* being roupit out for taxes !^ 



A SKELETON IN EVERY HOUSE. 

When suffering under the pressure of our own distresses, 
whether they be of regular continuance, or have come upon 
us of a sudden, we are apt to imagine that no individual in 
the surrounding world is so unfortunate as we, or, perhaps, 
that we stand altogether by ourselves in calamity, or, at the 
most, belong to a small body of unfortunates, forming an 
exception from all the rest of mankind. We look to a 
neighbour, and, seeing that he is not afflicted by any open 
or palpable grievance, and makes no complaint of any which 
are hidden from our eyes, we conclude that he is a man 
entirely fortunate and thoroughly h^py, while we are 
never fr^from trouble of one kind or another, and, in fact. 
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appear as the tm/ atopchiUrett of pnyfideiiee. For etety 
particular eTil wUch baBeta us, we find a contrasl m thfe 
exactly oppoaite circtiiitttaiioas of aome other peiaoo, tas^ 
by the pains of en^y, perhaps, add matetiidly to the resi 
oKtent of our dist re ssas. Are we condemned to a severe 
toil for our da^y bread, then we look tmhm who gaina ft 
by some means which appear to us less laborioiiaw Have 
we little of worldly weakh, then do we compare ouneh^ss 
with the a^iueot man, who not only eoramands aH those 
necessaries of which we can hardy obtain a siifficieiicy» bcft 
many luxudes besides, which we only know by name. Ate 
we unblessed wiUi the possession of children, we pine tto 
see the supen^iundaace which characterises another fosily, 
where they are &r less eamesdy desired. Are we bereft 
of a succession of tenderly belofvd fipiends or rdativea, we 
wonder at the felicity of certain persons uader o«r obseN 
vation, who never know what it is to wear monming. In 
short, no evil falls to our lot but we are iqH to think oih^ 
selves its almost sole victioBs, and we either overlook a 
great deal of the corresponding vexations of our Mow- 
creatures, or think, in our anguish, that they are far less 
than ours. 

There is a story in Mr Roscoe's specimens of the Italian 
Novelists, which illustrates this fallacy in a very affecting 
manner. A widow of Naples, named the Countess Corsini, 
had but one son remiuning to give her an interest in the 
world; and he was a youth so rema^able for the elegance 
of his person, and overy giweftd and amild)]e quaMcy, that 
even if he had not stood in that situation <^ unnsutd 
tenderness towards his mother, she might well have been 
excused for beholding him with an extravagant degree of 
attachment. When this young gentleman grew up, he 
was sent to pursue his studiesat the nniversity of Bologna, 
where he so weU impnyvtd hk time, that he soon became 
one of the most distingiiisbed schdars, aitthe same time that 
he gained Uia affisction of ail who knew 1dm, on account of 
his singtdariy ncdde chasocter aadpleaiing manneis. Every 
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imeatioKk, he retiirntd to ^>ettd m lew months with his 
mother, who never failed to maA with ddigbt the progieM 
he had made, if not m hii literary itudies, at least in the 
coktvatioii of evmy personal acoomplishmeBt. Her at- 
tachment was Uuts pveyented from eaqaerieiicing any abate* 
ment, and she was eocoun^ed to place always more and 
more reliance upon that hope of his fbtnre greatnesSy which 
had induced her at first to send him to so distant ft uniYer- 
si^, and had hitirerto supported her under his absence^ 
Who can describe the solicitude with which a motber^-^ 
and " she a widow" (to use tiM language of Scripture>-^ 
legards a last-sorfiTing son ! His oTcry motion— his eteiy 
wisli— she watches with attentiye khidiiess. He cannot be 
absent a, £ew minutes longer than his wont, ji)at she becomes 
measy, and whatever be te company in which she sits at 
the moment, pormits her whde soul to become abstracted 
in a sevefie, from which nothing can rouse her but hn re* 
turn. If he comes on horseback, she hears the footnll of 
the animal, while it is as yet finr beyond the ken of ordinary 
ears : if he be walkii^, she koowa the sound of his foot 
upon the threshold, though confounded, to all other listen* 
em, amidst the throng of h» compamom. Let him cobm 
mto her rocw on ordinary occasions noT^ so softly, she 
distioguishea him by his very breathing-Uiis hghtest re- 
spiraticNO— <and knows it is her son. H^ entire being is 
bound up in his, and the sde gorgon thought at which she 
due not look, is the idea of bis Allowing the goodly and 
(feasant compimy with whom she has dieady parted for 
the grave. Such exactly were the fet&agi of the Neapoli- 
tan mother respecting her noMe and b^ved^^^her uniy son* 
It chanced, however, thatr just when he was about to 
retbm to Nafdes, perlected in all the instruction which 
ooidd be bestowed upon him, he was seized suddenly by a 
dangerous sickness, wlucfa, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the best physicians m Bologna, brought him in three days 
to the brink of the grave. Being assured diat he could not 
8UfviTe» iiis only caie> so far aa concened the Uving world. 
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was for his molher, who, he feared, would suffer severe^ 
from her loss, if not altogether sink under it. It was his most 
anxious wish that means should be used to prevent her being 
overpowered by grief; and an expedient for that purpose' 
at length suggested itself to him. He wrote a letter to hk 
mother, informing her of his Ulness, but not of its threaten^ 
ing character, and requesting that she would send him a 
shirt made by the happiest lady in all Naples, or she who 
appeared most free of the cares and sorrows of this world, 
for he had taken a fancy for such an article, and had a no- 
tion that by wearing it he would be speedily cured. The 
countess thought her son's request rather odd ; but being 
loath to refuse any thing that would give lum even a 
visionary satisfaction, she instantly set about her inquiry 
after the haf^iest lady in Naples, with the view of re- 
questing her kind offices after the manner described. Her 
inquiry was tedious and difficult; every body she couM 
think of, or who was pointed out to her, was fouod» 
on searching nearer, to have her own share of troubles. 
For some time she almost despaired ; but having never-- 
theless persevered, she at length was introduced to one — a 
middle-aged married lady — ^who not only speared to have 
all the imaginable materials of worldly bliss, but bore 
every external mark of being cheerful and contented in 
her situation. To this fortunate dame the countess pre- 
ferred her request, making the circumstances of the ct^e 
her only excuse for so strange an application. " My dear 
countess," said the lady, *' spare 2dl apology, for if I had 
really been qualified for tlie task, I would most gladly have 
undertaken it. But if you will just follow me to another 
room, I will prove to you that I am the most mueraMe 
woman in Naples.'* So saying, she led the mother to a 
remote chamber, where there was nothing but a curtain 
which hung from the ceiling to the Boor. This being 
drawn aside, she disclosed, to the horror of her visitor^ a 
skeleton hanging from a beam ! " Ob, dreadful I" ex- 
claimed the countess: '*what means this?" The ladiy 



looked menndyijr «t hei; aiul» after & naratst nleaBe, 
pne the foUowing explmatioii. '* Tfai%" she 8aid» ** was 
1^ jemih who loveii ■» befbie aiy maniage, ai|d whoa I 
WIS. obliged to part wftfa, when my rdations obliged me to 
murj mj present husband. We afterwards renewed our 
acqHaimance, though with no evfl intent^ and my husband 
was ao much infiinated at findmg bun one day in my pre- 
asnce, as to draw his sword and rmi ban thfongh the 
heart. Not satisfied with dus» be caused him to be hiuq^ 
up here, and erety night andmoming since then, has com- 
peiled me to coaae and sunrey his remains. To the world 
I mi^ bear a eheeiM aspect^ and seem to be poisessfd of 
atttheeomfisrtaofiife; but you nay judge if I can be really 
entitled to the repvtation which you have attributed to me, 
or be cpialified to execute your son's oosMnissioa.'' 

The Coimtess Cossini readfly ackno^edged that her 
aiftttaiaon waa most miserable, «ad retired to her own house, 
in despair of obtamkig what she was in quest of^ seeing 
that, k an appavently biqppy woman had such a secret sor- 
row as this, what were those licely to have who bore no 
auth appeacsMce. *' Alas," she said to hers^ ** no <me 
is exea>pt irom the disasters and sonows of life — there is a 
tketeUm i» every htmte I" 

When she reached home,, she found a letter conveying 
intelligence of her son's death, which in other circumstances 
would have overturned her reason, or broken her heart, 
but, prepared as she was b^r the foresight of her son, pro- 
duced only 8 ratioiBd degree of grief. When the first acute 
sensations were past« she said resignedly to herself, that, 
great as the calamity was, it was probably no greater than 
what her fellow-creatures were enduring everyday, and she 
would therefore submit with tranquOlity. 

The api^cation of this tide, tinged as it is with the pe- 
ouliar hue of continental mimners and ideas, must be easy 
t» every one of our readers. They must see how great a 
fiillacy it is to suppose that others asei more generally than 
oiindves, spared waj of the common mishaps of life, or 
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that we, in particular, are under the doom of a severe fiiCe. 
They may be assured, that, beneath many of the most 
gorgeous shows of t\m world, there lurk terrible sofes, 
which are not the less painful that they are unseen. The 
Tery happiest-looking men and women, the most prosperoua 
mercantile concerns, have all their secret cankers anil 
drawbacks. The pride of the noble — the luxury of the 
opulent— even the dignity and worship of the crown— all 
have a tmnethingtoxetudnst them, if it were known, less en- 
viable than they appear. We never, for our part, enter upon 
any glittering and magnificent scene, or hear of any person 
who is reputed to be singularly prosperous or happy, but we 
immediately think of the probability which exists, that our 
own humble home and condition, disposed as we . some- 
times may be to repine about them, comprise jost as much 
of what is to be desired by a rational man as the other. 
Even in those great capitals, where affluence and luxury 
are so wonderfully concentrated, and all the higher orders 
appear so singularly well lodged and fed and attended to, 
we cannot help looking to the other side, and imagining for 
every one his own particular misery. The houses appear 
like palaces ; but the idlest spectator may be assured of it, 
as one of the incontrovertible decrees of providence, thti 
there is a skeieton in every one of them. 



MAKERS AND SPENDERS. 

FIRST ARTICLE. 

It is apparent tliat an immense part of what is gained is 
not spent by those who gain it. Whether wages, salaries, 
stipends, or fees, the most of those who work for them 
enjoy but a small part themselves. All that a man gets 
in this world is a cup of tea and a roll in the morning, a 
slice of butcher-meat perhaps at dinner, and possibly an^ 
otlier cup of tea, or some other slight affair, in the even- 
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iB|. Now and then he gets a new coat. But this is all. 
The most of iHiat he wins filb other mouths entirely. 
The money goes he harcHy knows where. Some part, no 
doubt, feeds the creatures whom he has taken in bcmd from 
nature, and is obliged both by law and by his own feelings 
to support. But yet, making allowance for all that, and 
for taxes besides, which may be described as a drainage 
almost equally unavoidable — ^by far the most of what the 
most of people acquire by their own handiwork, is spent 
and enjoyed, not by themselves, but by others. You, ye 
sheep, 8sya Virgil, grow wool not for yourselves ; you, ye 
bees, make honey not for yourselves ; you, ye oxen, draw 
ploughs not for yourselves. This is in a great measure 
the case with mankind, too. A few of us are industrious 
to the excoriation of our fingers, and the diziying of our 
heads ; but, by reason of our very application, we have 
neither time nor taste to spend the result : it goes to pro* 
vide senseless luxuries to persons who are some way or 
other connected with us, and who, relying mote upon our 
resources than we are ourselves disposed to do, permit 
themselves to have abundance of both time and taste. 
Who do you think keep up the deep-heeled boots, and 
the handsome clothes, and tlie cigars that are smoked on 
our fiishionable streets ? — not, to be sure, tlie smockfaced 
fools who wear and whiff them. Who do»you think sup- 
port the fine fimcy taverns, which, under the monkey 
names of cafes, and saloons, and divans, now ornament our 
cities ? — not, to be sure, the strutting coxcombs who fre- 
quent these places and think they are enjoying life. It al- 
most all comes out of the pockets of industrious fatliers, 
brothers, and other oppressed relations, who would be 
shocked at nothing so much as to be told that they sup- 
ported such follies. 

There might be some curious statistical inquiries in con- 
nection with this subject. In the first place, out of the 
whole population of the empire, how many work and sup. 
port themselves, and how many are indolent and trust to 
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Others ! Then, taking a few raodoM instances of mea 
who can gain more than they themselves require, it would 
he wonh while to inquire how mnch, upon aa a««rBge» 
and in proportion to their eireunistaitoes, such persons do 
for the slothjRil, the Tidous, and the reaUy imfortunste* 
who, Vke limpete on the back of some noble fish, stick to 
them for habitation and sustenance. Some, it woold be 
found, besides maintaining the members of tfa«r o^ra im- 
mediate household, voluntarily or invckiBtar^ support 
nearly as many more. The foct is, every man and wo- 
man in the empire, who is in tolerably good circomstaaeee, 
or who by any kind of chance has the admiiii^ation of 
fosds, is burdened with a greater or lesser number of de- 
pendents, some of whom, perhaps, really possess a daim 
tlurough rdatioBship, while a host of others have hardly 
the least purchase upon them, but, with the usual tenacity 
of the needy, wouki ding for ages by the slightest tendril 
of adherence. Whether one be in foods or not, t£ he oai^ 
keeps a house at all, and has a door-bell to be rung,* be 
is apt to experience the same cdomtty. Such oeeasiooal 
expenditure of one's substance would hardly be grudged, 
if it were not that every existing fomily has some awful 
vampire, some unconsdonable monster, who, while aH the 
rest are stea^ and wdl-doing, finds it impossible to do 
anything but incur large debts, engagements, and forfeits; 
to 'liquidate whkh, and thus save him and themselves from 
shame, deprives industry, seU-deniel, and talent, of all their 
legitimate and hard-earned reward. If such monsters «» 
these wouki be content to come in at meaUhoars, and uS^ 
their meat and drink, it would be all yery welL The 
mere animal support of the wretches would he litde felt. 
But they would take scorn to appear in this character at 
the table of either father, brother, or sister. Their pride 
and desire of showing off require that they should be put 

• In Scotland, the most of houses have « door-bell only, which it used by 
AH kinds and classes of visitors. 
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into some way of bosiness, which, without of course ex- 
acting from th^ the least laboiur, or tnt^feiing in the 
least with their pleasures, may give them the management 
of considerable sums of money, and thus enable them to 
make an equid or even a better appearance than the very 
friends who have to supply the means. In a few years it 
is found that they have been playing at the game of keep- 
mg shops, at an expense to those relations of several bun. 
dred pounds a.year, or it may be more, above what would 
have been requisite for the mere bed and board of the in- 
satiables ; and aU that the really meritorious have made in 
that time is squandered by the foolish. Nor is this the 
end of the monster. No : worse than worthless as his ex. 
istence is, he must still be kept in life ; and it is not always 
that his gawky pride and mindless wilfulness will permit 
the cheapest way to be t^en for eff^ting this* Afler tlie 
first stings of injury have been forgot, that common affec- 
tioo to which he trusts, once more revives* and he is again 
provided with the means of entering into a visionary busi- 
ness, and showing off as he was wont. The same result, 
of course, ensues. In short, this monster hangs like a 
leedi upon the family, tUl all that it has made from youth 
to age, and perhi^s its original patrimony besides, is fairly 
drained and dribbled off through tlte channel of his base 
debaucheries. Such is not certainly the general extent of 
the evil ; but that it is always more or less so, every fa- 
mily in the country, above the condition of labourers, and 
beneath tliat of the aristocracy, will attest. It seems as 
constant in nature that every household should have its 
one or more black sheep, as that every nest should contain 
a bird smaller and feebler than the rest. 

The condition of a dmmdraught is not confined to per- 
sons of this order : there are Faiher downdraagMi alsa 
Strange as it may appear, nothing can be more certain.-^ 
and every one on recollection will adsnowledge it is so— 
than that tliere are many, very many instances of fathers of 
families, who hardly ever did any thing all their lives for 
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the maintenance of either wife or children. We once be- 
fore remarked, that though only a limited fortion of persons 
in one generation are the fathers of the next, the support 
of the said rising generation is one way and another pretty 
well allocated over society. This is certainly true ; but it 
generally happens that the wife and some of the children 
themselves are most immediately pressed with the burden. 
There are some men whose habits in their unmarried state 
might have assured any woman of their inability to win a 
woman's bread ; yet, whether this were obvious or not, 
such men never fail somehow or other to get married. It 
is then soon proved ; and almost from the marriage-day, 
the unfortunate woman — ^bom perhaps to better prospects 
— ^perhaps hitherto unaccustomed to any kind of manual 
labour or exertion — is obliged to be herself the principal or 
sole bread-winner. Some men have the nature of French- 
men in this respect : they think the woman well off in the 
mere honour of being married : they spend their own lives 
in amusement, or in idle sottishness, leaving to the wife 
every active duty, from the nursing of her children to the 
gaining of the family bread. We have known many a poor 
woman thus tfytted, as the Scotch call it, and who declared 
that, if her husband would only be perfectly negative, and 
do neither harm nor good — ^if he would only not interfere 
with her humble business, or affront her before her cus- 
tomers — she would rejoice in her toils, and would not even 
grudge to afford him a decent sum every week, which he 
might spend as he pleased. It generally happens, how- 
ever, that the maudlin monster cannot be thus purchased 
off. No bribe will satisfy his horrid appetite ; and if re- 
fused what she either has not to give, or cannot give with- 
out breaking her little commercial engagements, he will 
burst in upon her at times when she would rather see aba- 
silisk, and, by the very blackguardism which he knows there 
is in his appearance, and calculates upon as the means of 
degrading her in the eyes of the world, attempt to frighten 
her into the required sacrifices. - All her modest industry. 
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all her hoooarable endeaTours to mamtain a fiunily which he 
should maintain, are often thus blasted, or at least greatly 
marred ; nor while health and strength are vouchsafed to 
her destroyer, may she entertain any immediate hope of 
being relieved from him. Could a commission of assassi- 
nation be sued out against such a wretch, the most benevo- 
lent man on earth might be delighted to draw the trigger ; 
but unfortunately this is impossible. She must wait on and 
on, through years of toil and grief, till kind nature shall be 
pleased, of her own accord, to call off the bandog by whom 
she has been so long tormented, and at length permit her 
virtuous exertions to have their fair scope and their proper 
reward. 

It often happens that the children have a large share in 
calamities of this kind. When the father becomes thus 
sunk in self-indulgence, thus lost to all self-respect, the ex- 
ertions of the mother may perhaps hardly suffice. The con- 
sequence is, that their offspring are taken half instructed, 
or not instructed at all, and placed at any kind of employ- 
ment by which they may earn a pittance. No matter that 
their prospects in life are thus narrowed, or their bodily 
and moral health exposed to destruction ; the momentary 
gratification of a selfish appetite would console a parent of 
this kind for any ill that could befall any of his fellow-crea- 
tures, however nearly connected with him. Many young 
people are, from this and other causes, burdened before 
their time with large encumbrances ; and although the duty 
is generally one of love, the hardship remains the same 
on the one side, and the injustice on the other. There 
is just one consolation as an offset to this calamity : it ge- 
nerally causes the new generation to be as careful and in- 
dustrious as the preceding was the reverse. Horror-struck 
at the conduct of their fathers, the young people aim just 
the more at a contrary kind of life, and they generally thrive 
accordingly. Sometimes, after a victim has trod the streets 
for years in all the habiliments of woe, a strange revival 
suddenly takes place in his appearance. All at once he 
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gets a hat that hat acrown» shoes th^ redly postess «ole8« 
and posfflbly a new secoznl-haDd green surtout. The omim 
of this B, that the eldest son has just be^m to make some* 
what more tbaa apprentices' wages. After their chfldrea 
have got a little ^^rward in the world, Messieurs the Vic* 
ttms sometimes brush up amaaing^j. They begin to taSOL 
of *^my son John," and almost seem to think themselvat 
once more respectable members of society. John, how^. 
«Ter, continues to be terribly tried for aU that, and many 
Is the shilling he has to disburse for their occasional poCa« 
tions, over and above all his expenses for food and dotbeSi 
and all the charges he is under on account of their endless 
String of small children. In fact, sons are often held to the 
grindingstone for the better part of life by Others of this 
kind ; and so much have they to do for ^if &mily, so effbc* 
tually are they thus frightened at the v«ry idea of such a 
thing, that it is ten to one against their ever finding tbem^ 
selves in heart to marry. They are footy before the tenth 
brother is out of petticoats, and after that they very ration- 
ally conclude that they have had enough to do with chil- 
dren, for one life at least 

SECOND ABTICLE. 

Nothing can be more obvious than the revolutions which 

take place in the fortunes of families with almost every new 

generation. Our predecessors used to express this in a 

proverbial way, as follows : — 

The grmdsiie buys ; the fkther bigs:* 
The ion fells, and the grandson thigs.t 

That is, fortune is acquired by one generation, used and 
enjoyed by a second, and squandered by a third, whose 
posterity become beggars. The general case is more ex- 
actly this : the child of a poor man works hard, and ob- 
tains wealth ; the sons of this person, gifted with fortune 
of which they do not know the value, throw it to the 

• Buttds. 

t TMs yoid expiewes tl» condition of geattel mendicaacy. 
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wndsv and lecve dieir chiklRii destitute: these children, 
however, knowing what poverty is, are cMrelul, industrioos, 
and sttocessful, like their grand&ther, and leare weakh to 
be again dissipated^ as his was. The one generation, in 
short, gains what it does not spend; the other spends 
wliat it does not gain. Hardly any man has both the gain- 
iog and ^pending of his nx>ney — uidess, indeed, he be one 
cf those philosophers who judicioiiriy contrive to be al- 
wajrs, as the saying is, between the hand and the month, 
and thus defraud of all possible advantage, both contem- 
poraries and posterity, superiors, inferiors, and equids. 

All the real good that is done in die world is done by 
a limited number of persons. Some from their very child- 
hood are mari^ed out as individuals who will fully discharge 
every obligation of nature—work hard for their own bread, 
sustain those who have claims of afiection upon them, and, 
after an useful and beneficial life, find themselves with a 
surplus tat endowing their chfldren. Others are destined 
from the very womb to be a trouble to all around them— 
to work hardly any, or to no good purpose ; to bring chil- 
dren into the world whom others have to support ; to be 
always, in fact, in the way of taking, and spoiling, and <orfi- 
ingf without ever making a single fellow-being the better 
of them — something like those children of charity described 
in works on the English poor-laws, who are ushered into 
existence by a midwife paid by the parish, nursed by a pa- 
rish nurse, educated at a firee school, apprenticed and sup- 
ported all through by the parish, and finally buried at the 
expense of the same overladen estabishment. Just here 
and there in the waste of men, we see a goodly, honest, 
and painstaking person keeping up a decent house above 
his head, and paying scot and lot, as the saying is, with 
something perhaps to spare ; whfle all around him hang 
numerous iodivitkials, related and unrelated, who siqpply 
their own deficiencies from his store, and enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of industry, or perhaps more, with nothing of its 
toils. If a sum be tolerably poor, he is permitted to lead 
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a truly happy and independent life ; but no socmer is it 
known of one that he hat any things than whole legions of 
people come flocking about him to ravish away a share of 
it, and he is pestered out of his very life till they have got 
him once more equalised in every respect with themselves. 
A chicken which has just scraped up a rather larger worm 
than usual, is the aptest emblem in nature of a man so si- 
tuated. Off she flies with the precious morsel hanging in 
her mouth. Off fly the rest of the brood after her, cla- 
mouring and pecking for a bit of it. In vain does she re- 
present to them (for no doubt she does so) that the worm 
was the captive of iier own bow and spear — that they may 
seek for another, and she won't interfere with them in eat- 
ing it. No, no ; nothing will do but a fair division of the 
spoil. Down at last goes the insect upon the ground, 
where it is immediately torn and gobbled in very unequal 
portions by her companions ; and happy is she, if, in the 
longrun, she gets even a fair share of what unquestionably 
was altogether her own property. 

So long as a man stands single in the world, or has none 
but in&nt children to attend to, he runs little risk of be- 
ing altogether ruined by means not his own. The grand 
danger in the life of a respectable married member of so- 
ciety arises at the time when his children become men and 
women. We shall suppose a man who has been entirely 
the architect of his own fortune ; a meritorious tradesman, 
who at first had to struggle with all the mishaps described 
in the preceding article — a victim father, a family not his 
own to be supported, and his capital for business aU to be 
formed by his own labour. Suppose that this person, by 
singular perseverance, virtue, and ability, has overcome all 
his early troubles, and found himself at last able, without 
imprudence, to undertake the charge of a family of his own. 
In all probability, befi>re his children grow up, he has been 
able to assume a style of life, which, though not ostenta- 
tious, comprises as mnch luxury and comfort as he may 
well be considered entitled to, after so laborious a life. 
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Whatever be his mode of living, it it supported entirely by 
his own gains ; and no one, therefore, can justly challenge 
it. It turns out, however, that the very ease in which this 
deserving man now lives, is apt to be exceedingly detrimen- 
tel to his children. They have never known what want 
was. They calculate perhaps upon being set forward so 
well in the world, that very little exertion on their part 
may be necessary. It is at least apparent that the distress- 
ing circumstances which were a stimulus to their father in 
early life, are completely wanting to them ; and as the cir- 
cumstances are contrary, so is the result apt to be. The 
Either was urged by a desire of living as he now lives ; but 
the sons, who already live in this manner, have no such 
motive. It matters not that, so far as the young people 
are concerned, it is not a life that can last : the early usage 
is the thing which operates. In all entrances into life there 
are great initiatory difficulties ; if a boy become an appren- 
tice to a trade, he has to encounter much drudgery at first, 
and perhaps many real hardships ; if he be destined for 
what is called a profession, the first steps are not in the 
least more easy. Now, the mischief lies in the disgust 
which a young person who has been brought up with all 
appliances and services, must feel on entering a course of 
life where the usage is so different and the labour so great. 
Lads who have mingled with genteel company, whether at 
their mother's tea-drinkings, or in scenes less innocent, 
cannot be seen going about as errand-boys, or doing any of 
those other acts of drudgery which are required on enter- 
ing a business of the same order with that practised by their 
Either. Such trades, therefore, are left to boys from the 
country, who have no acquaintances in whose eyes they 
may be degraded, or to the children of poorer persons than 
their own fathers. Now, it might be all very well that the 
young men are thus inclined, when the father is really pos- 
sessed of fortune, and can give them the desired promo- 
tion in life. The cases, however, of which we speak, are 
those in which the fiither can only live respectably, and 
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has little or no oommand of spare mooej. In Boehacase, 
the affluence is just enough to do efil, without going fbr 
enoi^ to do good. It would almost appear, that unless 
a man could feign poverty, and absolut^ abstain fiom en- 
joying the fruits of his own industry, he can hardly save his 
children from ihb misfoitune, or himsdf from the evils 
likely to arise from it. 

It is not to be denied that many sons mamiest superior 
i^pplication and talent in what has been shown by frithers 
of this kind, and, taking up the family prosperity at the 
point where tfamr predecessors have dropped it, do not rest 
till they have carried it many degrees onward. Few in- 
stances, however, are found of prosperity in a Mt'rtf genera, 
tioo : Nature, which evidently never contemplated entails, 
seems to decree otherwise, in otdet that the good things of 
the world may not be monopolised by any peculiar race of 
mten. At the hazard of being thought paradoxical, we 
would assign one generation as the more ordinary limit of 
prosperity, and lay it down as the most hopefid sign of any 
young man that his father was poor and his education 
hardy, while nothing, we would say, can look so ill for such 
an individual, as that he was brought up in perfect comfort, 
and had a patrimony to look forward to. We remember a& 
honest country lad who used occasionally to cot the hair of 
his younger brothers, or of any other companion who chose, 
by submitting to him, to save the trifle generaity given to 
the professed village barber. Some one once rallied this 
amateur tonsor on the inequalities which his scissors left 
behind them; to which he, with equal philosophy and 
good humour, replied, ** Never mind— there's just a fort- 
night between a well-cut head and an ill one ;** a remark 
which ^plies amazin^jr to the subject now in hand. The 
difference, evidently, between entering the world with and 
without capital, even where it is used in the former case 
with tolerable prudence, is purely a matter of time. A few 
3Fears generally make them nearly alike. 

How far gcKKl training may be elGM^taal in avertii^the 



citoutjr of an untownd fiaAf, we wiMaot pwtead to 8i^« 
Fiom tint frequent inHmocs, howe? er, of the best of fiu 
therslicftiigliie wont of ions, we ore disposed ta fear that 
it Imm BO sixre efiect. The female parent is oiUn blame* 
able tx the indi^gence with which she treats a wapraid 
chfld, to the counteraction of better processes institnted by 
the fether. Nothing will tire a mother's love for her smu ; 
and it would akno^ nppewc that thetr very worthlessness, 
when such is their character, only endears them to her the 
auve» by reason that it sets her to work in forming hopes 
of thMT aniefidmettt..~hope8 so briUiant, that they exeeed 
grea% the sober estimatioii she may entertain for the ac- 
tnal ready-aoi^y g«»odnessof therest. Bot it is needess 
to inquire into eaataes : die bet is apparent, that innumer- 
able cfaHdreD, with erery thing Usat is vulgarly supposed an 
advmitage to aid their entrance into life, either shy at the 
^artksg^ cf soon founder and go off the coarse ; and that 

' many a deserving man, after a long life of severe toil, and 
when expecting to enjoy thenceforward the sweets of com- 
petency and leisure, finds that he is beginning the world 
once mece in a number of dispersed existences, each of 
wluchis fre^hted with a part of his gains, and a part of 
bis hoaour, and a part of his whole heart and soul; all of 
which in many eases are shipwredrad and lost — so that the 
real dangers and disasters of life are only now commencing. 
Just in proportion to the number of Us children, is the 
number of Ins hazards ; and though he generally finds com- 
fort in some, he is more fortmiate than nine-tenths c^ his 
(bHow-men^ if there be not one, or perhaps two, or even 
more, who tear for years at his own vitals and those of their 
more industrious brethren, nor rest till either the one party 

• or the other has hidden its ignominy in the grave. 

It is difficult, no doubt, to argue agmnst any principle 
that mi^ be considered as identified with human nature. 
Yet specuhitive thinkers may justly question the propriety 
<^ all this toil and sell^denial for the sake of our successors, 
when it is shewn that* so for firom doing them a certain 
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good, it is almost iiiFe to do them harm. It will nerer be 
disputed that every man ought to put himself, if possihle, 
into the condition of being able to gire his children a fair 
chance in the world, among the average of his companions 
in the same rank of life. It is altogether questionable, 
however, if any thing more than this is either demanded 
by the laws of affection, or in any respect salutary or just. 
Abstractly, it is only ridiculous that one generetiGn should 
in all cases, if possible, supply the enjoyments of another, 
and have none to itsdf. Why, then, may we not see the 
absurdity of the particular case, when it comes to be our 
own matter ? Surely it were far better that men in gene- 
ral took more enjoyment out of their own gains than they 
do ; leaving to their successors a Mr proportion of the dif- 
ficulties of entering into life, that they may be the more 
able to endure its eventual burdens, and be the more re- 
galed when they come to taste the sweets of well-directed 
exertion. 

THIRD AKTICLE. 

There is a common remark, that, while some persons mte 
blamed and punished for the least transgression, others, 
who seem as if they were favourites with society, may err 
as widely as they please, and the world will think of no- 
thing but how it may most plausibly excuse them. This 
is in a great measure a false, as it unquestionably is a dan- 
gerous, supposition ; but there are certainly some peculi- 
arities of character of so valuable a kind, that individuals 
who bear them, are for their sake apt to be excused for 
many trivial offences. 

There are some cases of insolvency where this is highly 
observable. The most of men who ML into this misfortune • 
sink under a sense of mortification and , disgrace, from 
which even conscious rectitude may not redeem them. 
Fearing they can never regain the respect and confidence 
of the world, they lose all respect for themselves, all con- 
fidence in their own energies, and, falling, perhaps into bad 
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habits, soon become objects of pity to dl their former ac- 
quaiirtaiices. There are, however, some cases of insol- 
vency, where, even with less conscious rectitude, the in- 
(yviduals are in a great measure safe from this declension, 
being ft>ated up by certain circumstances in their situation 
and general conduct, certain specious and external virtues, 
which, however unattended hy real merit, the world is 
under some necessity of respecting. 

Should the insolvent, for instance, be a decent family 
man—one who has long maintained what is considered a 
respectable place in society — ^who has sat at good men's 
feasts, and given good fe^ts himself— who has fulfilled all 
the regular duties which the world thinks requisite, and 
comnutted no glaring error or offence — in short, a good 
dtizeB and neighbour: in that case, so useful are such 
qualities, and so necessary is it to honour them, that he 
will be excused by the world for a delinquency, the tenth 
part of which would have brought execrations upon the 
head of another man, whose business habits were perhaps 
better, whose intentions were purer, and whose misfor- 
tunes were hi less of his own prociuring, but whose do- 
Boestic reputation was not perhaps so good. In the one 
ease, people recollect the exemplary appearance of the man 
in the midst of his family, and, regretting that a scene so 
decent and laudable should be broken up, do much perhaps 
for the restoration of his fbrmer circumstances : in the 
other, there is no such appeal to their moral feelings, and 
they permit the individual to go down the wind without 
even a desire that he should be restrained. In some cases 
the unfortunate individual has far more anchorages in the 
good- will and respect of the community than others. For 
instance, he may act as an elder or office-bearer in a place 
of worship, and thus be identified, in the eyes of many 
persons, with all that is venerable and good. In such a 
case — so great are the advantages which a bad man may 
take of a decent position — he may break and break and 
break, over and over again, seriously injuring hundreds of 
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bis adglibours, and* in &ct» Uiio§ by a SMre syston oC 
spdiatioQ ; and yet be wiU still be excused— ^dll find 
Cdends to set him once naore into credit. It is indeed a 
remarkable proof oi the deteHBiaadon of the woild at 
large, to encourage the external evdinanees of viitae, that 
men who pay the proper respect to these, are thus safe 
j^om even the most deserv#d censure lor occasional tcea^ 
passes. And it should be a lesson of g^eat force to all 
who are entedog the world— showing that, wkhoitt a re- 
gard for what society has agreed to consider the decencies 
of life, no man, let his other merits be what Ihey may, 
has a fair chance in competition with his iellows* The 
phflosophy of the question is simply this : the external de- 
cencies alluded to are above all thiiigs necessary ; without 
them, nothing could be right*— with then, thera can only 
be partial wrong. : hence» for the sake of encouraging tfaeai, 
a premium is held out, ofiering to these who will ngifijr 
practise them, a lenient consideraition for many vernal 
errors that would otherwise be sharply rebuked. There is 
a great deal, moreover, in establishing a general reputa- 
tion. The world has not time to try every offi^ace by pa&- 
. ticular evidence : it refers such thingi» in a great measuie 
to general chacacter. If that be good^ lew things m*ese<* 
verely punished ; if it be evil, the individual is in danger 
of having every movement, even the most inaooenl^ imer- 
preted into a crime. Indeed, without the habitual pra&» 
dee of religion and virtue, th^e is no lespeet, noadvant^ge 
of any kind, lufi even evmmon tafety. 

Of aU the ways of spending what others gain, that which 
we have just indicated is perhaps the most prconisiag to 
those who may be disposed to prfUitise it. In most of the 
other modes, the spender depends in some measure upon 
the boun^ of Pity— a passion which has never been found 
regtdarly liberal in its disbursements. Bere he depends 
upon the creduJity and facility of commercial men, whom 
he has wheedled with his good general character, and the 
respectability of his domestic circumstances. Be it ob« 
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aenred, men will tooiecimes give away seores of pounds on 
credit, while they would grudge the most trifling sum to an 
booester mendicant, who makes no profession of a design 
to return the money. One of these plausible men will 
thus sometimes continue, during a long course of life, to 
defraud the public every year of the sum which he requires 
£oi his household expenses, besides somethhig infinitely 
greater to support his imprudences in business ; and though 
a balance to a large amount is struck against society every 
third or fourth year, still, somehow or other, it b all ex- 
cused to him — still he keeps up the same house — still he 
and his family retain their usual acquaintances, and his 
eldest daughter is spoken of as an agreeable woman ; every 
thing goes on as usual ; nothing will duress him into the 
victimhood which overtakes so many better men : they 
will not banish him or his black coat from the post of de- 
cency which they occupy every Sunday ; whatever should 
happen, he must still be what he has ever been — he must 
•till have about three hundred pounds a-year. 

We have adverted to the id^ of a black coat, and must 
here say a little more upon that particular branch of the 
subject. A black ooat, to many of our readers, will appear 
a thing of no particular virtue, if the person wearing it be 
not otherwise entitled to respect. But this is a most mis- 
taken notion. A black coat, upon whatever back it may 
appear, is a thing of immense importance and effect. It k 
the principal outward symbol and sign of respectability ; 
and no sensible man, whatever be his circumstances, will 
ever be without so essential a necessary of life. Want a 
black coat, and, whatever be your prospects in the world, 
whatever your talent, knowledge, or virtue, you are 
viler than sea-weed; have one, and, even though you 
fiiiled in business only yesterday, you are in a condition 
to command the obeisance of mankind. We speak with 
the more confidence on this subject, from having once 
known a ruined tradesman — a man destitue of all the 
extrinsic advantages already described — ^who kept him- 

VOL. II. K 
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•elf afloal ibr about #fteen years hy means of a Uaek coat 
alone. How this man got his black coats, we cantiot teH ; 
but certain it is, tbat^ come from what 'quarter they ra^;liC, 
he always had one. His brodier was also an ovteast like 
himself) but there lay between them this mi^y cMfbrence, 
that the one adways kept up a good black coat, wh^ the 
other did not. It was curious to nark the nurious fortunes 
.which resulted from these various circunstaoces. Thomnsy 
who kept up the black coat, was able every now and theft 
to push himself into some humble kind of business — to take 
a shop, to get one or two visionary barrels erected upon 
shelves, imd obtain credit fur perhaps a gaBon or two of 
8pirits> and a few dorons of strong ale. No matter that he 
sunk again before the next nent-day ; it was always meat 
and drink to him in the meantime ; and his obscuration at 
FouBtainbridge did not prevent Ins rising again next month, 
by virtue of the etenud black coat, at the Abbey HItt. 
Thoraas» in short, carried on a war of this kmd for the 
length of time we have stated ; and low as his expedients 
might be, he always had the appearance of a respectable 
man. Dick, on the other hand, who had nofr the sane 
philosophical views respecting the efficacy of a blade coat, 
sunk into utter wretchedness and want ; or, if he had ai^ 
resource at all, it was in the somewhat less extreme wret^- 
edness of his brother. It might thus be said that both 
depended upon one coat: that raagle usefld itweaint e n^ f 
though in the eye of the world exclusively belonging to 
Thomas, also served Dick. It did not serve him, indeed, 
as a garment : Tom had too much regard for it to trust it 
for a moment off his own back^ But it served him indi- 
rectly as a means of getting those occasional morsels upon 
which he lived. Society, it must be confessed, proved at 
last too many for both of these gentlemen, and their l^ack 
coat into the bargain— as it fdways does sooner or later 
with those who violate its gieat rule of honest h^ur ; but 
still it was proved that one man could in a manner half 
live, and. another, exist to the extent of perhaps a still 
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kiger fractioD, for fifteen years, upon the garment we have 
afluded to. It was not that the coat was less powerful, 
botaoelety ibore, that it at ktt Med in its graibd ettd of 
caabKng its proprietor and his dependent to use what tbej 
did not make. 

In a ^Mniltjr of the kind described at the begimnng of dda 
aitide-.-8upposing it to have fully got into the habit of liv- 
mg upon the subBtanoe of others — it is curious to observe 
how characteristic is every circumstance connected with it. 
If either a son or a daughter marries, it is sure to be some 
person equaHy unsubstantial with themselves — some de- 
ttiaen of a similar house of misery and vain show — and 
aeeuraulated wretchedness is the only result. All the 
ongoings and incomings o£ the fiunny — every transaction 
of any of its members — its eathig, its drinking, its dress- 
ing, its washing.^-beloken a shabby and unprincif^ed sys- 
tem, the result of kmg-continued dependence upon the 
kbour of others. The acquaintances of the &mily gra* 
doaHy cease to be of a respectable stamp, and are at hvt 
found to be either young and inexperienced persons who 
kaite sameiMng, or individnids of a maturer age who have 
noiking. The foiling of a person who has any thing into a 
socieQr such as this-^which sometimes does happen — ^is 
fike the falling of a drop of water upon dry sand : his whole 
substance is almost immediately evaporated away, and he 
speedily becomes as arid and unproductive as themselves. 
Of course, no full-grown person who at once possesses 
sense attd pence wfll trust himself for a moment in the 
ooaipany of such a fraternity. There are some persons, 
however, wlio have pence without sense, or at least are 
etttrusted with the administration of pence by other people ; 
and these occasionally foil into the hands of the ungaintng 
spenders, by whom they are generally made a ^orious prey. 
The result is like that which attends the thrusting of a 
smdl dead amimal into an ant's nest : if you come back in 
a day or two, you find it as clean a skeleton as if it had 
been bleached for centuries by the sun and wind. 
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rOURTH A&TICLE, 

Tliere b yet another class of spenders worthy of otir at- 
tention. It is composed of those individuals, who, on an 
unforeseen reduction of their circumstances, prefer picking 
up a miserable subsistence by a dependence on friends and 
acquaintances, to earning the means of honest living, by 
engaging in employment below what they imagine to be the 
standard of gentility. 

Undeserved reduction of circumstances is one of the 
most respectable of all things, and it will always gain re- 
spect in the local circle where it is known. Many misfor- 
tunes, however, which are called undeserved, are only 
called so by the sufferers themselves, through a principle 
of self-love blinding them to the real causes, or by persons 
who fear they may, deservedly or undeservedly, come to 
the same pass, and thus, in pleading for pity to others, 
only ask it by anticipation for themselves. Even where a 
reduction of circumstances takes place through guiltless 
misfortune, it is the first duty of the individuab to adapt 
themselves at once to their new position — to lay themselves 
out for the best employment, however humble, which they 
have a feasible chance of reaching, or of managing success- 
fully — and to reduce their wants, whatever may be the im- 
mediate hardship, to the standard of that new employment. 
Those who, after their misfortunes, continue to live as well 
as ever, if they only can obtain the means through credit, 
are guilty of a great crime, the punishment of which will 
sooner or later overtake them ; they will then find that the 
original misfortune was nothing to the new ones which 
their imprudence has permitted to follow. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, all the evils threatened to him who will not 
labour, there are many persons who do not seem accessible 
to a sense of what reduced circumstances demand of them. 
With a meanness beyond all expression, they will keep 
up the appearance of their former rank at the expense of 
all itArealdigmiy — ^will borrow, beg, and incur undischarge- 
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able debt in all directions, and thus lay themselves open 
to the contempt and execration of thousands of individuals, 
rather than, by taking up the next best course of honest 
industry, make an open confession of their decayed cir- 
cumstances, which, after all, it is ten chances to one the 
world is already acquainted with. Families thus some, 
times live for years, in what appears a genteel manner — 
that is to say, occupy a good house, and generally wear 
decent clothes — and yet are maintained chiefly by the cha- 
rity of their own original acquaintances, or by debt incurred 
without the least prospect or intention of payment : edu- 
cating their children, too, for learned professions ! which 
they can only accomplish by working upon the pity of all 
kinds of instructors ; a system of mendicancy only differing 
from the most common that is practised, in so far as it is 
carried on under the respectable appearance of a desire of 
knowledge and of advancement in the world. In reality, 
all bounties that we accept from persons upon whom we 
have no claim, are of a mean character ; for if it were 
established that the child of a poor person is entitled to 
gratuitous instruction, why not to any other of the advan. 
tages usually bought with money — and why are the honest 
and independent poor left without these advantages ? No, 
no : there is no right or certain principle in the world, but 
that every one must labour for himself in the way his fa- 
culties and capital best admit of, taking of course all the 
chances of the particular walk of life wliich he thus as- 
sumes. If he do not thus labour, and accommodate him- 
self to his reduced circumstances, then he and his family — 
no matter how they are connected, no matter how fashion- 
able they were, and would still wish to be — are a drag upon 
society, and liable to be ranked among the most contemp- 
tible classes of spenders. 

We sincerely wish that we could, by these observations, 
give a new turn to the minds of those persons who are 
reduced by misfortunes, yet who will not accommodate 
themselves to their reduced circumstances. Abstractly, 
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there is nothing dlsgraceibl in pdrerty. It may be, as it 
frequently has been, the lot of the most wealthy as well as 
the most dignified. And how noble is it for a man to com* 
bat such a misfortune ! — how worthy of admiration is the 
spectacle of an honest and unfortunate individual bearing 
up under his griefs, and by Ihs own manful exertions re- 
lieving himself from the difficulties which surround him ! — 
how far superior, in the estimation of the right^hinldng 
part of mankind, is such conduct to that of him who, cow- 
ard-like, falls behind in the onward march of society, and 
suffers himself to be fed by the hand of charity, and tramp- 
led at last under foot ! It behoves every one, more es- 
pecially every head of a family, to bear these things in re- 
membrance. As soon as misfortune and poverty overtake 
him, and when every creditable effort he has made to re- 
store himself to his original situation has failed, let him lose 
no time in endeavouring to gain a subsistence by an em- 
ployment below the standard he has been accustomed to. 
If the exercise of his genius fail, what hinders Iiim from 
resorting to his physical capacities for support? It is no 
disparagement for the man who has all his days wielded a 
palette or a pen, to take up a pick-axe or a shovel : it is at 
least more respectable than to assume the tone and cha* 
racter of a '* gentle beggar.*' At the same time, he will 
take care that his family act a part becoming their altered 
circumstances. Those who were bom to be served must 
now serve others, for in servitude there is nothing degrad- 
ing to right principle, and the rags of decayed gentility will 
be well exchanged for the substantial garments congenial 
to a lowly situation. 

It is astonishing how soon a family reduced in circum- 
stances will triumph over their misfortunes, and regaia 
something like their former footing, by pursuing the course 
we point out. The industry they exert, when governed 
by intelligence, will in general gain a superiority over that 
kind of stolid labour which is alike destitute of ambitioB 
and genius. Besides, a previous good name has advan- 
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tages wfaieh cannot be overlooked; nany will most likely 
ttrive to assist those who seem so willing to help them- 
selves, while they would neglect, or hold in contempt, 
those who wanted both the heart and the hand fer exer- 
don. 

Oor heart glows with no small degree of pride when we 
reflect on the conduct of many individuals, particularly mo- 
thers of families in Scotland, who, on a reduction of their 
circumotaaces by the death of their husbands, or other- 
wise, solHnit with resignation to their humiliated condition, 
and enter upon occupations more suited to tlieir necessities 
than dther their birth or their feelings. The virtuous 
stnig^es which many poor widowed gentlewomen thus 
make to rear their families, and render them useful mem- 
bers of society, are an honour not only to themselves, but 
to hmnan nature. They are assuredly entitled to a place 
in the honoured ranks oi Makers, and maybe permitted to 
look down with pity on the widely ramified, and frequently 
vicious, class of tSpenders. And who will say that a bless- 
ing is withheld from the endeavours of all such meritorious 
individuals? Their names do not perish off the earth, but 
are held in esteem by all who know them ; and their fami- 
Mes, if endowed with the principles of integrity, self-de- 
nial, and industry, are almost sure of at length reaching 
that exalted station in society, which, without having been 
purified by ^eir trials, they would in all likelihood never 
have attained. 



DAVIE. 

It is now nearly three years since the family of Mr 
Hope< of Kfilbank, in Perthshire, had occasion to pay a 
vifflt to the Ck>ntineint. Of this family it is unnecessary to 
say more than that It consisted, while settled in Scotland, 
of Mr and Mrs Hope, with one son and two daughters, all 
grown up. On the present occasion, the son, Mr George« 
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was entrusted with the charge of the fiimily, As the old 
gentleman was obliged by business to remain at home for a 
time, with the intention, however, of speedily joining the 
rest at Rome. Mr George was an elegant and dashing 
young man, had spent two fashionable winters in Edin. 
burgh, and in particular had formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Baron Damas, an official in the court of 
Charles X. at Holyroodhouse. 

When Mrs Hope had determined upon the jaunt, she 
engaged a favourite female servant, by name Margaret, to 
accompany her abroad ; and till a few da3rs before the time 
appointed for setting out, nothing occurred to mar this ar- 
rangement. It was found, however, almost at the last* 
that Margaret had a **lad," from whom she could on no 
account part : good wages and foreign sights were no doubt 
tempting, and a bargain was a thing not to be lightly broken* 
But what were all these to plighted love ? Margaret, in 
short, could not go. Mrs Hope found it impossible, in the 
very brief time which now remained, to engage another 
female servant. It occurred to her, however, as a last re- 
source, that a certain clever little stable-boy, whom they 
had had for two or three years about the house, and who 
usually went by the familiar name of Davie, might be 
brushed up into a tolerably good footboy, provided he would 
consent to go. No sooner thought of than adted on. Davie 
was instantly called into the presence of his master and mis- 
tress, and asked if he had any objections to going abroad as 
a waiting-man, instead of remaining at home as only an at- 
tendant upon horses. The little fellow brightened at the 
very mention of such a thing. Objection ! — Davie would 
go to the end of the world with his mistress, if his fiither 
and mother would only let him. Mr Hope dismissed the 
boy with commendations at once for his readiness, and his 
deference to the will of his parents, and immediately rid- 
ing over the country to the place where Davie's friends 
resided, easily prevailed upon them to allow their son to go 
abroad. 
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Behold the famfly party, then, squired by Davie, setting 
out on their tour to the Continent. 

In order tliat the remainder of our story should hare its 
proper force, we must premise that Davie was essentially 
a Scotch village boy. He was one of those little Flibber- 
tigibbets — ^to use one of Sir Walter's ideas — who are al- 
ways to be seen flying about small towns in Scotland, with 
bare feet and fluttering attire, woridngall kinds of mischief 
against cats and poultry, fishing for eels, and tying their 
skins by wayof trophy round their ankles, darkened by the 
sun to the tinge of a filbert, and unconscious of any evil on 
earth except the Shorter Catechism. Such only, how- 
ever, was Davie, previous to his being reduced to servitude 
under Mr Hope. He had since then been put into proper 
externals — ^had learned to do a little in the way of serving 
a table — coidd whistle the hunting-song in Der Freischutz, 
and even already had manifested a tendency to that jockey- 
ish coxcombry which consists in turning the row of knee- 
buttons towards the front. In former times, Davie's sun- 
bleached hair was arranged above the brow in a curious 
radiating fashion, which bears in Scotland an equally cu- 
rious vaccine name ; but now he had learned to train it 
neatly forwards, after a manner approved of by various 
persons of his own rank and station in life, and, upon the 
whole, he was a fair good-looking boy, though as yet in no 
respect superior in natural or acquired gifb to the humble 
duties which it was his lot to perform. 

At the French ambassador's office in London, the family 
obtained a general passport, which expressed that they were 
going to Rome on business, and in which the redoubtable 
Davie was of course included as their servant. Nothing 
particular occurred till they arrived at a hotel in Paris^ 
when, as they were about to sit down to take some re- 
freshment. Miss Hope happened to cast a glance through 
the window, and saw a troop o£getu tTarmes ranked up in 
front o£ the house. ** Surely," said she, ** there must be 
•ome distinguished person in this hotel— see what a fine 
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gnard of honour he has at the door !" At that moraeot two 
of the said gens d'armes entered the room, with a low bow ;> 
and while one stood as erect at a poker, the other, who 
appeared to be the commanding-officer of the party, said 
ifery politely in French, *' Sir and ladies, I am sorry to be 
uader the necessity of informing yoia that you must con- 
aider yourseWes under arrest." 

The astonishment of our honest Scotch friends may be 
conceived at this unexpected and unaccountable turn of 
affiurs. ** Under arrest !" exclaimed young Mr Hope ; 
'*for what?" **I beg your pardon, skr," answered the 
Frenchman; *Mt is suspected by the French government 
that you have brought the Due de Bourdeaux in your 
party from Holyroodhoise. I can but do ray duty, by put^ 
ting you all under arrest. I think, sir, you are not all here » 
one of the individuals described in your passport seems to 
be wanting. He must be immediately had." 

The mystery all at once flashed upon the mind of the 
younger Miss Hope, who exclaimed, in a transport in 
which mirth struggled with wonder, *' George, I dedave 
it's Davie!" << Davie !" said her brother, *' what of 
Davie ?" — ^for the idea was bo £» beyond all natural likdii> 
hood and feasibility, that he could not yet compr^end it. 
** Why, Davie," replied Miss Hope, ** Davie is supposed 
to be the Due de Bourdeaux in disguise." At dns expli^ 
nation, the whole party, excepting the Frenchmen, and 
Davie himself, who at that moment came m with a tray* 
burst into a fit of laughter, which hardly experienced any 
check even from the fear of a little temporary tioubfe^ 
Davie taken for the Due de Bourdeaux ! Davie a legiti- 
mate but disinherited sovereign ! Davie, who hot yesteiu 
day was stable-boy at Kelbank, and is even at this veij 
moment, all unconscious of his honours, engaged in the 
humble duty of marshalling vinegar and mustanl cruets ! 
The idea was too ludicrous. It was more than the risible 
faculties of man could well bear ; and we verfly beMeve^ 
that though the party had seen the muskets of the natioBal 
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guard lereHed at them, they must ttlH have laughed. After 
their merriment had passed the first burst, Mr Hope went 
up to the commandant, who was looking alwa3rs grayer 
and graver, and poIiD^y begged his pardon lor what might 
appear to him as scarcely the conduct appropriate to the 
occasion. ** I must really say, however, that the notion 
which the French government has formed as to our poor 
little waiting-boy, is so outr6 — so bizarre — that some little 
mirth is hardly avoidable." 

** Psrdonnez md," said the Frenchman ; ** the descrip. 
tion in the passport mswers exactly to the Due de Bour- 
deftux ; it is known abo to the French government that 
you, Monsienr Hope, was a visitor at Holyroodhouse. 
When these circumstances are taken in connection with 
the known intention of the ex-king to remove immediately 
from Scotland, it appears to me as if the probability were 
pretty strong." 

** Well, sir," rejoined Mr Hope, ** here is the boy him- 
self; take a good look at him ; examine him by question, 
or otherwise ; show him to any person who may have seen 
the Due de Bourdeaux before he left France ; and if this 
be the iUustrious personage you suspect him to be, I will 
be happy to submit to the consequences, however disagree- 
able." 

Davie, who had stood for some time in a state of com- 
plete bewilderment, with a bread-knife arrested in his sur- 
prised hand, and his eye fixed alarraftiUy on his master 
(though his sensations referred rather to the gestures than 
the language), was now brought forward by Mr Hope, and 
subjected to the scrutiny of the soldiers, none of whom, 
however, were able to identify him. 

*' Comment s*appellez vous ?" sud the commandant. 
With an evident mixture of involuntary respect in what 
would have otherwise been the blunt question of a person 
in authority. 

Davie only stared, for the very good reason that he did 
not understand the question. His master, however, lunu 
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tag explained to him that the gentleman wished to know 
his name, the supposed duke answered, in a strong Scotch 
accent, '* Davie Fairbaim, if it please ye, sir." 

** Ah, bien," said the Frenchman, in ^e same tone ; 
** et qui sont votres parens?" 

This being likewbe interpreted, Davie answered in all 
simplicity, ** My father is the sutor at Ck)llace, and my 
mother keeps the public." 

When this was explained to the interrogator, he elevated 
hid eyebrows with an incredulous expression, and asked if 
lie had been long in the service of his present master. 

*' Ou, sir, I've been three year 'gin Martinmas wi' auld 
Mr Hope — I was the groom's right-hand man, sir ; but now 
I'm promoted to wait on the leddies, and I'm gaun wi' them 
to Eetaly." 

** Mon prince," said the commandant, with a mode 
obeisance, '* vous avez employ^ bien votre temps en Ecosse. 
.T'apercois que vous avez appris a la perfection la langue.** 
[My prince, you have employed your time well in Scot- 
land--.! perceive you have learned the language to per- 
fection.J 

The gravity of the family was here once more fairly 
overthrown, and they laughed long and loud, notwithstand- 
ing the evidently rising wrath of the two soldiers. 

At length, mastering his mirth, Mr Hope proposed to 
go with the supposed pretender to the throne of France, 
otlierwise called Davie Fairbaim, under a guard, tothere- 
sidenev of the intendant of police,, where he conceived they 
woidd be sure to find some one qualified to decide the mat- 
ter in question. To this the commandant consented, and 
they accordingly departed in a coach — Davie sitting as 
proud as a peacock in the back seat, between two of the 
soldiers, while a detachment was left to guard the ladies in 
the hotel. They were speedily introduced to the intendant 
—a very dignified looking person — ^who, having been in- 
formed of the case, set it at once to rest by declaring (what 
hehadevery reason to be sure oO that Davie wasnoi the dulte* 
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Mr Hope and has man were then liberated, with many 
polite expreteiona of regret, and conducted back to the 
betel uncter every mark of respect. The former was ad* 
fised, however, when he called n«U day at the British am- 
bassador's, to get a separate passport for Davie for thereat 
of their journey, as the circumstances which bad already 
marked him out for suspicion might operate elsewhere, 
and be productive of serious inconvenience to the family. 
Mr Hope obeyed this counsel, but it was found unneces- 
sary. The story of the mistake at Paris had taken wind, 
and was known wherever they halted. Davie was accord- 
ingly treated all through France as a sort of lion — people 
seeming to feel a kind of interest in one who mighi Imt 
turned out to be Henry V . 



FAVOURITISM IN FAMILIES. 

Parental affection, with all its amiableness, and its liigh 
utility, is liable to some unhappy weaknesses, which often 
iead to fatal and distressing results. Wh^i indulged to an 
eiLtravagant degree, without being tempered by that judi- 
cious severity which is required to keep in check the way- 
ward and imperfect understandings of children, it completely 
mars their eiducation, or, to use a common and expressive 
phrase, spoils them. When indulged partially among the 
various members of a family, its effects are hardly less fa- 
tal, while its criminality is seldom attended with the same 
excuse. 

The first of these faults is fortunately rare ; otherwise 
the native wickedness of the human heart would not be 
nearly so much repressed in grown, society as it is. But 
the more goihy, though less fieital weakness, of showing an 
undue favour to a part of a family, to the exclusion of the 
rest, is much more common, if indeed it may not be said 
to pervade, more or less, the bosom of every existing pa- 
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Tent. It Kqums little eilbrt to slMVir that tint it «M of the 
no8t eruel and tmreaeonable of all vioeff thoiig^i, seated 
at it » amidst the unapproaehable mysteries- of the heart, 
there may be iBoie diffieulty id admiaisteriag to it even 
a slight degree of correction. External iodiyidiialt ara 
generally surprised to find that the pre ientL of the 
parents, where it exists, is not occasioned l^ any siqperiot 
merit or more ei^aging a{^>earance in its ofaieets, but move 
frequently seems to arise from the rery absence of thoae 
quiUifioations. There may, it is tme, be cause fiur the pre- 
ference, where its object or objects are less friTowured by 
nature than* the rest ; nay, humanity demands^ in sneb 
casesy that the afl^tions of the parents should be called 
forth in larger measure, to compensate, as fiv as possible, 
for the deficiencies of nature. But the preference often 
exists where there is inferior temper and character, without 
any peculiarity of organisation to render it excusable. Love 
is expended where there is no love in return — ^where the 
disposition, on the contrary, is so harsh and cold, that LoTe, 
like the bird sent out by Noah, camiot find in it wheteon 
to i^bce his foot — ^whileon the other hand, children of do« 
cSe and affectionate character, who might amply repay the 
frindness and care of a parent, are neglected. There is 
something so irrational, as well as so unjust, in aU this, 
that observers are lost in astonishment at the blindness 
which maiy accompany a passion, in general the most praise- 
wortl^, and beautiftd to look v^n, of all which animate 
our nature. 

There would be little use in thus adverting to a weak* 
ness so well known, and so generaUy reprehended where 
it occurs, if we had not some hope of awakening the con- 
sciences of manj who have no chance of otherwiae being 
informed of their error. We recollect a simple but touch- 
ing anecdote, which we encountered many years ago in the 
course of our juvenile reading, and which may perhaps, by 
being revived here, still the souls of a few, to whom rea- 
soning on such a sub^ might be useless. Aladyofrank 
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ML two 9(m§i ftora six to eight years of age, named John 
and FraderidCr tlM fimaer of whom ahe doated on with an 
extravagant degree of fondness, while she carried her De- 
fect and contempt to as great an extreme towards his 
brotlier. John the was in the habit of calling exclusively 
** My son," as if she had deemed him alone entitled to 
that endearing appellation. As for Frederick, though he 
was a child of the best dispositions, and every way worthy 
of her affection, she held him in such contempt and de- 
testa^on, as tometimea to scream when he came into her 
presence, and desire ** that odious thing" to be taken out 
of her sight. All this was the more strange, as John 
did not seem to regard her with any remarkable depee 
of aff*ectioo, but, on the contrary, woidd sometimes repel 
her caresses, as more troublesome than agreeable to him» 
and, in general, rather shunned thmi sought her Com- 
paq. One day, when she was in bed very seriously in- 
disposed, she heard the door opened, and a young foot 
enter the apartment. Having longed exeeectingly aU the 
morning to see her fiurourite chil(^ who, instead of iaq^ois- 
ing for her, had been amiiBing himself out of doors, she 
BOW supposed that this must be he, and accordingly ex- 
claimed, in a voice of passionate tenderness and delight, 
" My son, is it you?" "No, mamma," was the timid 
answer returned to her inquiry, " it is only Frederick." 
The poor child had crept, with the longings of undeserved 
affection, to his mother's chamber, expecting to meet some 
one who could inform him how she was ; and, now, ter- 
ror-straek lest her disappointment at finding iim where she 
expected his more bdoved broths, would draw forth her 
anger, and perhaps increase her iUness, he was, afker giving 
the above reply, about to leave the room. The mother, 
however, was touched by the imconscious accusation con- 
tained in her child's worlds, and« springing from the bed, 
she clasped him in her arms with an ardour as extreme as 
her fonaer coldness, assuring him, with tears of penitence 
and affbetion, that he too was her son, and never agoun 
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should be neglected. From that time forward she waft 
never observed to manifest the least partiality for either 
of her children. 

If this story be true— which it has all the appearance of 
being — ^it proves that the reason, when once efiectuaUy 
roused upon this subject, has the power of ovocoming the 
passion which inspires parents with these erroneous at- 
tachments. We therefore call upon all parents, at ihk 
very moment^ to teke themsdves to task, and if they be 
self-convicted of any undue preference of one child over 
another, let them exert their understandings to put down 
the unjust dictates of their feelings, and endeavour to 
equalise their affections over the whole of those who have 
a claim upon them. An injustice towards any individoai 
in the little flock of which they have been made the 
keepers, is one of the most flagrant cruelties, and one of 
the most dangerous errors, that can be committed. It is 
the former, because no cruelty can be so shameful as that 
which is exercised upon a creature which neither provokes 
nor can resent it. It is the latter, because it is apt to de- 
range all the best objects which we are enjoined to hold in 
view in the cidture of youth, and thus occasion a serious 
damage to the general interest. 



TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

Town and country people think in a manner essentially 
different from each other. Their habits — ^their pursuits-^ 
the whole scenery and circumstances of their lives, are 
different ; and hence arises the distinction between their 
sentiments. Though these two orders of beings are only 
fulfilling, each in their own way, a part of the general 
scheme of mutual utility; though the country is, as k 
were, the grazier, and the town the cook — the country the 
forester and the town the carpenter-^he country the 
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gfover and the tomn the idler — yet it is ourjouf to net 
what odd jealousies and invidiousoesses prevail between 
them. Country peofde, visiting the town, are sometimea 
cteectTed to be extravagantly resolute against the weakness 
of confessing any admiration of the grandeur and foshion- 
able fopperies of the town — though it is quite certain that 
every ruralist on earth looks either to a Mantua or a Rome 
of hit own, as the grand arbit^ of foshion and instructor 
in niamiers. In SeoUaad, all the Lothians, Fife, and the 
border counties, regard Edinburgh as the fountain and cen- 
tre of any thing jSnr : all A3«shire, Lanarkshire, and there- 
abouts, looks to Glasgow. About Gidloway, they have a 
prostrate admiration of Dumfiies; and over the Tay, 
Aberdeen b the cynosure of all neighbouring eyes, ex- 
cept it be a few near Inverness. But yet, when the pro- 
vtncialist oomes to his respective capital, watch him as 
you will, he wfll not say any thing admiring of it, unless 
perhaps there be an Englishman in company. They com- 
pare every thing disparagingly with the green hiUs and . 
shining streams upon which they have been accustomed 
to look at home. Nay, the country folk will tell you that 
they perceive the air of the town as soon as they come 
within a mile or two of it, and are like to die of suffbca* 
ttoa tiU they get out of it again. Every thing, they say, 
in the way of food, is inferior th»e, not being rdsed from 
the natural pith of the earth, but from wretched chemical 
forcings ; the iMg buildings are only big; all the gentlemen 
are lawyers, that suck honest men's blood ; and the more 
oommon-looking people are pickpockets. In fact, all the 
dme that an honest countryman is in town, he is in a state 
of minted scorn, terror, imd distrust. He walks about 
the pavement (which hurts his feet dreadfully, because of 
its wanting the agreeable roughness and tenacity of a coun- 
try road), faring with an ini^t, foreign, curious lode at 
every window and sign, and evidently labouring under an 
idea diat scoies of people are hovering around him in aH 
dbectiocSf to ^y him some mischief, if they can but catch 
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him off his guard. He complains terribty of the diatanoe 
from one friend's residence to another, as if he were not 
accustomed to go three times the diameter of the town oc- 
casionally to see a neighbour. And whether he '* stays'* 
In a hotel, or ** puts up*' in a humble inn, it is all one — he 
is in a perfect agony to be gone. He only takes care first 
to buy a shawl for his wife, and a few mimic guns, fiddles, 
and picture-books, for his children — *' for they always ex- 
pect something," he affectionately remarks — and then back 
he flies to his rustic solitude. 

It is curious, on the other hand, to remark the corres- 
pondently strange notions of a city-immured person re- 
specting the country. Almost all know a little of it — but 
only a little. If they know little, they care less. It is only 
about the month of July, that, for the first time in the year, 
you begin to hear the city folk talk of the country. They 
then suddenly pluck up a kind of tender interest in the wel- 
fare of that neglected part of the world — something akin to 
the concern which one has about a woman about to add to 
the numbers of the human race. They begin to be anxious 
about the harvest, upon which they know (for they do know 
this much) a great deal of their own comfort for the next 
year depends. You then hear one person say to another, 
as they pause to shake hands on the street, ** Capital 
weather this for the country ! The wlieat must be ripen- 
ing very fast." Or else, if three people meet under some 
shelter to shun a shower, it is, ** Very severe plump this — 
very good, though, for the country — shower much wanted." 
About this time, indeed, the town people become quite 
magnanimous in the cause of the country. If they only 
can convince themselves that a shower will do any good 
elsewhere, they will endure bucketfuls on their own per- 
sons with the greatest fortitude and patience. The agri- 
cultural interest is not at all aware of the real depth of 
concern which the commercial world takes in their busi- 
ness at this time — ^what kind inquiries are made after the 
prospects of the season — ^what fond wishes are breathed 
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for pcopitioiis weather — ^wbat anxiety is expressed about 
tiie pn^ress of the harvest ! If any man has been a few 
rofles out of town, and can tell something of the appear- 
ance of the fields, the hum at a dinner-party subsides 
in order to hear what he is saying to a gentleman across 
the table, respecting what he has seen out of doors. 
** A field of barley cut down, sir, last Wednesday, at 
Ceres, in Fife [most appropriate locality for such a wonder] 
—the first of the season — reaping expected to be very ge- 
neral next week. All owing to the fine weather in May* 
Farmers say they have not known a heavier crop since the 
ninety.six. New oats are expected at Dalkeith market on 
Thursday.'* And then every man eats his dinner with a 
gratulatory relish, springing from the assurance that "things 
are all well in the country." Even among humble artizans, 
who hardly ever see ten inches of blue sky, an interest of 
a most profound character is felt respecting the harvest ; 
and it is amazing how well they are acquainted with the 
technical provincial phrases appropriate to the subject. 
The measure and price of meal is to them a matter of the 
keenest and most immediate interest ; and they are politi- 
cal economists enough to know how intimately that matter 
is connected with the appearance of the fields in July. It 
is amusing, sometimes, about seven o'clock on a summer 
morning) to see perhaps a couple of old red-cowled men — 
shoemakers, perhi^s, or small shopkeepers — ^taking a stroll 
with their hands in their pockets under their aprons, about 
three hundred yards out of town, where, amidst the villas 
of the suburbs, there may flourish a mere remnant of a field 
covered with growing barley ; they inspect this with a cal- 
culating air, and have their own unprofessional remarks on 
its appearance. And then they come back to town, and 
talk for a week about the crops. Or on a summer Sun- 
day evening, when all the fashionable, and even what is 
cidled the respectable world, keeps haughtily within doors, 
how delightful it is to see the honest mechanic taking a 
fltroU in some of the highways or byways a little way out 
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of town, along with his wife and perhapg one or two of 
his children ! His clothes are decent, though perhaps de- 
ficient in expression^ and still marked with the creases in- 
curred in their ordinary-day sinecurism. He probably 
carries his youngest child in his arms, while the wife sails 
on broad and large in a red shawl in front, attended by a 
few walking youngsters, who are ever and anon asking her 
questions about some rural object that strikes their eyes 
for the first time. It is about six o'clock ; and though the 
house is deserted and locked up, the kettle has been left 
very near the smothered fire, so as to be ready wb«i they 
return for the infusion of the tea, which is destined to con- 
clude the day's humble and well-earned enjoyments. As 
he moves along, with his arms clasped dose round his little 
one, and the back of his coat swinging loose and free of his 
back, he prattles with his straggling family group about 2Sk 
the cows, and the horses, and the farm-yards, they come 
in sight of; and ever and anon he takes an int^«sted and 
knowing look at the oat fields, as if he saw in them the 
shadow of his coming pottage, and wondered what meal 
would cost next year per peck. If the weather be dear, 
with the sun shining over-head, then he rejoices, for two 
reasons — it is pleasant for a walk, and it promises to " do 
good to the country. " If a shower comes on, it discomposes 
him and his family not a little, and drives them, a little 
draggled perhaps, into the next public-house ; yet he suf* 
fers all with a good grace and a resigned heart — ** it may 
perhaps be of service to the country." If in passing along 
he sees a boy intruding upon a field of grain, for the pur- 
pose of plucking and bruising a few ears, he cries to him in an 
authoritative tone of voice, to come out of the victual ; this 
last phrase being the one which he is disposed to apply to 
grain, when he wants to treat it with more than usual re- 
spect. Whenever the group comes to a place where the 
endosing fences are somewhat lofty, then has he to lift up 
his children one by one, that they may look over and see 
what they can see. The wife occasionally asks questions 
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about the ndghbouring seats, and, in talking of these un- 
usual matters, a style of speech steals unconsciously upon 
the worthy couple, which is considerably different in tone 
and language from what they use at home on the week- 
days. They feel somewhat like civil strangers, in a higher 
rank of life, explaining things to each other in an urbane and 
genteel kind of manner ; and it is not till they reach home, 
and recommence household realities, that they become 
exactly as familiar as they usually are with each other. 

It is the most ridiculous thing in the world to institute 
invidious comparisons between the country and the town, 
or to say that the balance of adrantage lies on either side. 
Cowper's celebrated line is a fallacy.* Much of both the 
country and the town is the creation of the Almighty, and 
much of both is the creation, in a certain sense, of man. 
The fields are rendered by man very different from what 
they were originally ; and though his handiwork is more 
observable in the city, still there is only a difference in de- 
^ee. The institutions of social life prevail in both town 
and country ; and though there is perhaps more sophisti- 
cation in the former, still that too is only a difference in 
degree. If we concede that social life was intended as the 
proper condition of man, we must allow that the cluster- 
ing of certain of the race in cities must have been as ex- 
pressly contemplated from the first, as the dispersion of 
others over the face of nature — ^for the existence of masses 
of population is a necessary consequence of social life. In 
this, as in every thing else, man has his choice. If he pre- 
fers the air and sights of the sweet-breathed country to the 
conventional conveniences of a city, he is right for himself 
and for his kind. If he prefers these conventional con- 
veniences, at the expense of some of the said air and sights, 
then he is right too. For by either way the general good 
is advanced. In short, we would like to see all sorts of 
people removed above inconsiderate prejudices respecting 

• *«G«d made the country, but man made the town." 
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the lot and choice of their neighbours. Even to wonder 
how another man lives, wanting the things which you ap- 
preciate in your own destiny, shows an absence of proper 
reflection, and would be as well avoided. No man can 
know what happiness there is in the condition of his fellow 
men, unless he put himself into the same situation. Then 
he is apt to find, that, in the sphere and caste where he 
formerly thought there was nothing but unmingled misery, 
there exist many unseen comforts and blessings, which re- 
deem its outward aspect. 



SELF- APPRECIATION. 

The self-appreciation of all men is perhaps pretty much 
alike : the grand difference lies in the power of concealing 
it. In one point of view, he whom the world calls the 
vain man is only the most candid, while the person deno- 
minated modest is only so far a hypocrite. Nevertheless, 
as the intrusion of our self-appreciation before the eyes of 
others is to them disagreeable, it must be considered as a 
violation of the convenience of our fellow-creatures, which, 
like all similar annoyances, they are entitled to resent; 
and as it at the stune time betrays a want of self-command, 
or of knowledge of the world, on the part of those mani- 
festing it, mankind are equally justified in characterising it 
as either a defect in character or in conduct. Whatever, 
therefore, be the comparative simplicity of intentions in the 
vain man, his fault is one which it is for his advantage to 
combat, and, if possible, suppress. 

When any man conceives that he possesses some pecu- 
liar mental qualification which should bring him to distinc- 
tion in life, let him exert that property in every feasible 
,way for the end he has in view. AH kinds of doings are 
tolerated in such a person : he may write upon the loftiest 
theme in the world, or attempt a scientific project, which. 
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tf successful, would revolutionise the general affairs of man- 
kind. One thing, however, he nnut not do : he must never 
breathe a word to a living creature, that could be inter- 
preted into a confession of his own sense of superiority. 
To put forward the slightest verbal or written pretension 
to a merit which either has or has not yet been conceded 
by the voice of his fellow-creatures, shipwrecks him at once, 
by stamping him as " a vain man." Nay, if he so much 
as receives a compliment in a way not perfectly modest — 
if he treats it in the least as a matter of course, or as a 
.thing which he thought that he had reason to exp|pt — ^if 
he do not, in fact, express a perpetual wonder at the ho- 
nours that come upon him, and appear, all the time he is 
writing and fighting for praise, to be unconscious of there 
being any such thing in the world, he is equally sure to get 
this condemning reputation. The world will allow him to 
be as great a dissembler as he pleases, but it will not allow 
him to show the most distant symptom of self-esteem, an 
expressive enough proof of the leniency with which man- 
kind often treat real vices, wliile simple weaknesses are 
punished without mercy. 

It is a common remark, that modesty is always found in 
the same proportion as true greatness. And so it well 
•may.. When the literary society of Portsmouth came to 
pay their respects to Sir Walter Scott, then alx^t to de- 
part for Italy, and to make him an honorary member of 
their body, he expressed himself as oppressed with a com- 
pliment, to which "so humble an individual as he" had 
no pretension ! Such, we have learned from one of the 
society, were nearly his exact words; and innumerable 
anecdotes of this eminent man could be adduced to the 
same effect. Now, with us the wonder would have been 
greater, if a man who received praise so abundantly and so 
readily had continued to appear externally covetous of it, 
or even in his heart received it with satisfaction. It was, 
in his case, water poured upon the drowned. The man 
firom whom, in reality, modesty of this kind is least to be 
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expected, is he» who, getting little ^sontaaeous pnkefron 
liis fellow-men, finds himself under the necessity of giving 
them a gentle hint now and then as to his pretensions, and 
thus ravishing what he cannot get by fair means. Such aman 
has no acquired reputation to risk by his wantof modesQr, 
and thus he is defici^at in one of the greatest checks. The 
backwardness of mankind makes him desperate, and seeix^ 
that he cannot be worse than he is, he hesitates not to teU 
them that he is at least no inconsiderable person in his own 
eyes. If such an individual, however, were suddenly to be- 
com^eally worthy of the admiration of his fellow-m^i, 
ever^ll^ he advanced would be a pledge for his modesty, 
and he would at no time appear less aware of the existence 
of his laurels, than at the moment when they were blinding 
him with their luxuriance. 

The strong and the feeble parts of human nature are so 
curiously mingled, that we sometimes find in one man the 
power to excel almost all others in a certain department 
of exertion, accompanied by an imbecility of character 
which causes him to seem even more vain and childish 
than the most unidea'd fop. All who have been much 
acquainted, for instance, with literary men, must have 
remarked, that, in some, the power of composing language 
seemed rather to arise from a disease in their minds, than 
from asy superior organisation or innate genius. Va* 
nity is an almost unfailing peculiarity in such perscms; 
and if they do any good at all, to no other impulse or mo- 
. tive can it be traced. While these considerations call for 
our wonder, they should also make us humanely lenient 
towards the class of offenders whom we are pointing out 
to public notice. I may grant that the manifestation of 
self-esteem is an annoyance to others ; yet I am inclined 
at the same time to suspect, that he who is most anxious 
for praise himself, is likely to be most fretted by seeing it 
thus self-applied in another. On no other principle does 
it appear to me explicable, that men visit this f<Hble with 
ao much reprobation and ridicule, while they will strain 
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fveiy nerve, and scout every received moral maxim, in 
(ffder to explain away the actual wickedness of some ta- 
lented favourite, who perhiq[»s despised them, and made 
them his tools. It is the part of a good spirit to regard 
this weakness with gentleness, as one which does no real 
harm to any one, while it is evidently a source of happi- 
ness to the individual in whom it is manifested. There 
are many points in human character more worthy of re- 
buke and more liable to reformation than this ; and the 
pleasures of life are not so abundant as to enable us to 
spare even one so peculiarly founded on delusion. * 



PALLIATIONS. 
'< I could see through the soft appliances and easy palliations 

of some men.'* — ^^King Charles L 
Perhaps no deliberate crime or error was ever yet com- 
mitted by any man, without his having some excuse to make 
for it to himself, not only at the time, but for a long while 
after. The virtuous part of the pubhc is very fer wrong, 
if it supposes that the other portion acts in a mere spirit of 
recklessness, or in cool defiance of what it knows to be 
fight In reality, the wicked and the foohsh conceive 
themselves to have just as good motives, and to be as much 
in the right abstradkf, as the just and the wise. He who 
steals rather than work, convinces himself, in the first 
place, that no work is to be had ; the robber upon a large 
scale always makes up for his assaults upon the rich, by 
being amazingly charitable to the poor. If any one com- 
mits a rash and cruel action, he persuades himself after- 
wards that he was in a passion at the time, and tries to 
nurse up his wrath, and keep it warm, that it may still 
appear to justify what he did. We are never, in short, 
deficient in excuses and palliatives for any offences except 
those committed by our neighbours ; in considering these, 
we generally contrive to be remarkably candid. 
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In the lesser affidrs of life, we have exactly the same 
apologetic system. ** Bring me a ^ass of brandy," says 
one visitor of a coffeeroom, *^for lam very cold" ** Bring 
me the same, with water," cries another, **for I am very 
warm" Hardly any one has the honest hardihood of Foote, 
to call for the liquor ** because I Hke it" No, we will not 
confess even to ourselves the genuine vicious or self-indul- 
gent motive which lurks at the bottom of our hearts : we 
are always so very polite and fair-spoken within the court 
of our own conscience. It is only when we see other peo- 
ple §Qing wrong, that our disinterested indignation finds a 
vent ; in such cases, silence would be a crime, forbearance 
a participation of the offence. We must launch forth, if 
it were only to show how very far we are from countenanc- 
ing such doings, how impossible it is that we should ever 
commit them ourselves. 

It is sometimes very amusing to observe how, when a 
man begins to wax a little wealthy, he also begins to con- 
vince himself of the necessity of certain luxuries. The 
habits and maxims of a straitened home still perhaps cling 
to him, and, even though certain that he can weU afford 
what he desires, yet such is the effect of his customary state 
of feeling, that he h&s to make almost every new indul- 
gence appear to himself in some measure as only an expe- 
dient in economy, or at least as absolutely unavoidable. 
Say that for some time past he has ceased to complain of 
the exorbitant rents demanded for houses, which used for 
years to be often in his mouth, and begun to let forth some 
hints as to the unproductiveness of property, the difficulty 
of getting good tenants, and the length of plasterers' and 
painters' bills, that he has even begun to take a curious 
and unwonted interest in a certain neglected portion of the 
newspapers, where estates are advertised for sale, and as- 
certained from his physician that application to business in 
the evenings is likely to tell soon upon his health — say 
that he has reached this point : how delightfrdly, some fine 
afternoon, does the vision of a neat curricle, calculated to 
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hold four besides the driver, come into his mind I A cur- 
ricle, however, is an expensive thing. Moreover, it is a 
shockingly dasliing thing, and does not at all suit with the 
sobriety of his character. Still more especially, it is a 
thing which would excite remark among his compeers. 
What would Gardner say ? what would Simpson think ? 
what would they all say at the club ? However, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for health ; that is perfectly clear. I 
think I might venture upon a horse, without being thought 
very extravagant. Extravagant^ did I say ? Why, I be- 
lieve I would gain by keeping a horse. In the first place, 
if it improved my health, which it is sure to do, what a 
saving in doctors' bills I Then, I could only ride in the 
morning before breakfast ; to do so, I must go early to bed 
at night : that would save me going to the Bridgewater 
Arms, where, one night with another, I spend half as 
much as the daily keep of a horse. And then the oppor- 
tunity of getting this cheap mare, which Johnson says he 
is tired of, and has no fault whatever ; only three-and- 
twenty guineas, which the hostler tells me I could get for 
her at any time I chose to part with her. A stable, too, 
offered at such a reasonable rent by Bennet, and so near 
our warehouse, that it may serve at the same tisae for put- 
ting lumber off our hands. As for a groom, our own por- 
ter, or even one of the apprentices, will be quite able to 
attend her. So, really, no one can say that I am in the 
least extravagant, more especially when my health would 
be so much improved by it. And, as my wife says, if I 
don't take good care of my health, where will all the fa- 
mily soon be ? I am therefore determined in future to 
take proper exercise, and preserve my health whatever be 
the consequences. 

The horse, of course, is bought, and much about the 
same time it is thought absolutely necessary by the lady of 
the house, that the family should be removed to sea-bath- 
ing quarters. This " absolutely necessary" of Mrs Balder- 
stone startles the gentleman a little at first ; for why should 
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k be absolutely necessary now, and not so before, when 
our circumstances were not so good ? or why should it be 
absolutely necessary to us, while thousands of fiunilies 
struggle through existence without any such expedient be- 
ing ever thought of. The objections of Mr Balderstone, 
however, seldom prove of much avail against the sage rea- 
soning of his lady. •* When you have the horse at any 
rate," says she, ** it would be so convenient You could 
ride to town every morning to attend business, and come 
liome in the afternoon to dinner. And only think how 
moderate the rent of the lodgings is — only three guineas a 
month, including the use of that large garden. Why, 
we'll save it all in kitchen vegetables, or gooseberries for 
the children. And, besides, Willy is really in such a state 
that I cannot think of his being kept in town any longer ; 
the doctor says -^— " &c. Mr Balderstone of course gives 
in, for not only is he sensible that 

" Nocbt*P to be won at woman*8 hand, 
Unless ye gi'e her a* the plea"—* 

as the old song says— but he has himself a treacherous in- 
clination towards the indulgence, on the conviction that 
his health (that is, his pleasure) *' requires a taste of the 
country ahr in summer." 

This does very well for one year ; but if things have 
been continuing stifl further to prosper with the worthy 
couple, riding on horseback is found to be a solitary and 
somewhat dull kind of recreation, not to speak of the mud 
which you are occasionally compelled to bring home with 
3rou, and which is utterly destructive to clothes. Besides, 
you cannot well hold up an umbrella in riding, and the 
showers of rain, which it is now quite impossible to count 
upon not falling, have already almost brought back that 
bad cold you had in 1829. A doubt at the same time is 
also begun to be entertained by Mrs Balderstone, if there 
be any economy in renting a house in the country, even 
with the advantages of free vegetables and gooseberries. 
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Some day after these cogitations, or rather one morning 
at breakfast, Mr Balderstone, with his eyes bent on the 
advertising columns of a newspaper, and his hand sup- 
plying his mouth with spoonfuls of warm tea, thus 
suddenly opens his mind. "Why, the very thing I was 
thinking about. You know, my dear, I have for some 
time had an idea of buying a gig, being quite done up 
with that horrid riding : and here, I declare, is what will 
exactly answer the purpose : listen — * For sale, an ex- 
cellent second-hand four-wheeled gig, with double seat, 
and set of harness in good condition : to be disposed of 
remai^ably cheap, being the property of a gentleman 
about to leave the country : may 4)e seen at Hobday's 
from eleven till three, Sundays excepted.' Off I set in- 
stantly. No, stop; I must'nt appear to be in a hurry: it 
would look as if I were too anxious. Let me see ; ay, Til 
step down about half-past one, and in the meantime IH 
go round by the counting-house, and put a few pounds in 
my pocket. Well, this is really being lucky ; you know 
I mentioned before there would be no additional expense in 
keeping a gig or a thing of this sort. The same horse will 
answer, the same premises, the shed in the back court will 
do for keeping all safe, just as well as a regular coach- 
house ; the same person, that is, Smnuel Hughes, the por- 
ter, will keep the whole in trim, I'll warrant him. Besides, 
I hear the tax is to be taken off gigS of all kinds ; and 
what more need be said on the subject ? In fact, it is 
all one as to expense, and I am sure there can be no 
comparison between an amusement which one enjo3rs by 
himself, and one in which one's wife and children can 
participate." " Oh, it will be so delightfid," strikes in Mrs 
Balderstone, who has been listening all the time with plea* 
sure depicted in her countenance. ** Such an excellent 
plan ! By all means, go down and buy the gig ; it will be very 
cheap, I dare say. How nice it will be to have a drive occa^ 
siomdly along with ,^011.* the children, too, would be «o much 
the better of it. And as to that neat cottage, n^ dear^** 
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continues she, " which you have been offered so low, yoU 
will surely just close with it, and we can all go down in 
May. I am quite tired of this place, where we are com- 
pletely overlooked by Mrs Hodgson, the controller-general 
of the neighbourhood. And I am sure the interest of your 
money could be nothing to the expense of country lodgings, 
which you know is always very high ;" a fact discovered by 
Mrs Balderstone since last year, but a very good ^t for 
all that. 

Having been already pretty well convinced of the ad- 
vantage of this bargain, you lose little time in completing 
it and then behold you with a country-box, and a cur- 
ricle, all arising from an idea of saving tenpence of an even- 
ing at a club, and the '* absolute necessity" that '* Willy** 
should have the benefit of sea-bathing ! After such wide 
and rapid stretches, it is easy to see that you cannot long 
endure the dust to which you are exposed in an open vehicle 
in summ^, or the cold in winter, but must have a ftiU- 
grown carriage at once ; and that when once you have got 
a carriage, you must also have a somewhat larger house to 
match with it. In short, you very speedily find yourself 
living in a style of first-rate expense, though every step 
you made in advancing to it appeared to you at the time 
as either an attempt at greater frugality, or a matter of 
downright compulsion. 

It would be all very well if these soft appliances were 
only brought to bear in such cases as the above. But the 
unfortunate truth is, that we use them most frequently for 
the extenuation of real guilt, or to bolster us up in some 
unhappy error of judgment. We would recommend a 
rigid sdf-examination in all the affairs that lie between 
ourselves and our consciences ; and when any thing like 
an *' easy palliation" can be detected, let it be denounced 
at once at the bar of our own judgment, and care taken to 
exclude it for the future. Good is only progressive : many 
persons may have been in the habit of presenting kind apo- 
logies to themselves for their own errors, without knowing 
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that they were doing any harm. It is to such that we 
particularly address this little essay; and if ifchouldserve 
to put even a small part of the number upon their guard, 
its object will have been accomplished. 



FALLACIES OF THE YOUNG. 

JUSTICE AND GENE&OSITT. 

The most mistaken ideas prevail among men in general, 
but especially the young, in respect of what is called gene- 
rosity. Generosity, in its extreme sense, is the virtue of 
fools and knaves ; while justice is the precious attribute of 
pure sense and real goodness. " Be just before you are 
generous," says the proverb ; and proverbs, however of- 
fensive occasionally, never fail to embody what the expe- 
rience of mankind has found to be most expedient. But 
this will not please the young man ; he must hasten, al- 
most before he has any thing of his own to give, to attain 
the reputation of being generous and liberal. Every claim 
whatsoever, that presses upon has attention, must be com- 
plied with, whether the property involved in his compliance 
be really his own, or only part of what has been entrusted 
into his hands by others. The ultimate necessity of show- 
mg that that gift was his own, or of supplying every defi- 
ciency which it may have occasioned, does not occur to 
him ; and if it be either discovered to have been another's, 
or found to occasion a distress to himself or those to whom 
he is responsible, the effect is not traced to its cause : no, 
he is still allowed the character of generosity and friend- 
liness, and even perhaps becomes the subject of a sympa- 
thising regret to the public, who say of him, with the 
falsest and most dangerous philosophy, "Alas, like all 
other good people, he is unfortunate." 

Let alV young men be impressed with the propriety — the 
necessity— and a stem necessity it is— of being just before 
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being generous. • It would be ea^ for any body to make 
an outcry ab^ut thit maxim, as if we were solicitous to re- 
press every benevolent emotion in the young breast. But 
this would only be a hasty and wilAd misinterpretation of 
our meaning. Far be it firom us to counsel a r^ular and 
rigid shutting of the heart against every knock that comes 
to it from the finger of humanity. All that we wish is, 
that generosity on every occasion may be governed by jus- 
tice—by the sense of what is legally required of us, and of 
other claims which are not only perhaps more imperative, 
though not so immediate, but are those for which we are 
much more truly responsible in a moral point of view. If, 
by the exercise of an extravagant generosi^, we injure 
others who have depended upon our justice, we produce 
infinitely greater mischief than all that our gen^osity can 
prevent; for generosity sdldom produces more thanatem- 
poraiy relief, while the injury of others tends to undermine 
and permanently destroy that basis of confidence which up- 
holds society. If by one injudicious act of supposed kind- 
ness, we unfit ourselves for permanently acting a kind and 
useful part among those who are less happy than ourselves, 
we just take the readiest means to deprive ourselves of the 
habitual power of exercising that generosity in which we 
deUght. 

It ought to be recollected,' especially by the youn^ that 
the funds which happen to be in our hands are seldom pro> 
perly ours. In most instances we are merely stewards for 
the benefit of the true owners. And yet, how little is this 
attended to 1 Out of a spirit of ostentation — one of the 
most contemptible of our passions — ^we are apt to give 
away, among a list of splendid donations, that which should 
be appropriated to the just liquidation of our debts. If we 
thus blindly give away, or, by imprudent engagements, run 
the risk of having to give away, what is not our own, and ac- 
quire thereby the superficial reputation of gbn^rosi^ among 
tile many, while the injured few suffer in secret^ we com- 
mit two robberies at <»iee«-a positive and a n^ative— 4ir 
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we both take from others their actual property, and ^e 
get ourselves invested with a kind of approb&tion not due . 
to us, and which shows at ^e expense of those who are 
not so inconsiderately liberaL 

There is another kind of generosity which we would 
condemn, for it has wrought incalculable mischief. This 
b the exercise of a spirit of public improvement or pa- 
tronage, at the expense of others. How many lamentable 
insttoces could be brought forward of men having ruined 
themselves, their families, and their creditors, by acting in 
what is called a public-spirited way upon a large scale. It 
is generally assumed, that if these men had not possessed 
the liberality ascribed to them, certain matters of general 
importance would have never been carried into effect. Li- 
terature would have languished — or it would have been 
elsewhere ; trade would not have been so prosperous ; the 
arts could never have been encouraged in the way they 
have been ; and a great number of men of genius would 
have been condemned to their native obscurity. This is 
all mere shortness of sight. Better, we say, that things 
were left to find th«r own way, or even to remain for ever 
at one point, than that any temporary impulse should be 
given to them, at the expense of a number of individuab ; 
and the effect of which is almost sure to be lost as soon 
as that impulse is no longer followed up. What does it 
matter where trade lies — ^where men of genius are enabled 
to live — or where the arts itfe encouraged? If it only be 
somewhere, that is enough. We have known a harbour 
built by a private gentleman, at an expense of twelve thou- 
sand pounds, in a situation where ten thousand times that 
sum would never have generated a trade — and all from a 
mer^ local prepossession. In the same way, numerous in- 
stances occur of men who acquire a character of transcen- 
dant greatness, from overtrading upon the means of others, 
and doing those*things which no other person, from pru- 
dence, would undertake. Such men, even after having 
n^d hundreds by unfulfiUed engagements, wad, perhaps 
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«Bgro8aing the busineta of thousa&di by thBir extraTagant . 
liberality of deaHug, will still receive a elaTish yenerafcion 
ftam numkind, as if they had been great public benefactors. 
Men do not see, that, so far as there was a natural and 
healthy scope for trade, others would have taken advan- 
tage of it, if the libend gentleman bad not done so; and, in 
all probability, by acting with more prudence, would have 
ultimately dcme much more general good. 

The truth is, it is only the just man who ctm be pro^ 
perly Hberal. It is only he who possesses, or has a chance 
of possessing, the means to be so, without iajuiy to him« 
self, to lus creditors, and to the world. To us, the spec* 
tacle of a young and affe^onate person who gives merdy 
because it is asked, andnever calcidates the balance between 
the good of giving and the saved evil of withholding, is one 
of the most lamentable in the world, and liable to become 
one of the most pernicious. But what a different thing k 
is, to beh<4d the man who first assures hims^ that hecan 
satisfy every legal and moral claim, and then bestows, from ^ 
his fiilness, what he thinks will do others more good than' 
himself, and what no one that depends upon him, by how- 
ever difibrent feelings inspired, has any title to grudge ! 
Many give because they think it selfish to withhold. jBut 
in doing so, they in reality indulge themadves more sel- 
fishly than they would do by taking the most miserly cate 
of their money. On the one side, in short, are fmtdom^ 
self-indulg^ce, heedlessness, and infinitely mcnre chance of 
mischief than of good. On the other, are principle^ abste« 
miousness in the luxury, as it has been too truly called, of 
ddng good, the best chance of real ability to benefit our 
friends, true wisdom, and, what always consists eiuictly 
with wisdom, a right morality. 

CLEVERNESS. 

In the scene of human life presented toi>ur observation, 
«t appears obvious that there is a constant etniggle going 
forward betwixt two great dtvisicms of aociety--Ahe i^ed|||d 
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the youthful. Each of these parties acts upon opposite 
principles. The old have found, hy experience, that no 
good can he ohtained, no permanent comfort secured, with* 
out the exercise of a great deal of cool judgment and 
prudence. They abound in recollections of innumerable 
instances in their past lives, in wluch they lost anticipated 
advantages by precipitancy, and gained them by a cautious 
and patient line of conduct. They remember that at every 
step in their career, they were impeded by the hunying 
advance of others, or withheld by those who placed their 
sole enjoyment in gratifications by the way. In fine, they 
can describe that it was only by the due control oftkepas^ 
9UmM, that they^iwere enabled to succeed in their endeavours 
to attain a competence, or respectable independence. 

The young, on the other hand, know almost nothing 
from experience. They start in the race of lifil with the 
most transcendant ideas of their own importance and abi- 
lities. Nobody that ever lived was half so clever as they 
are ; and all the rest of the rising generation are fods in 
comparison with them. They will soon show the world 
what can be done by their cleverness in business ; and they 
have no doubt but the whole town will very speedily be 
brought to admire their talent, and hasten to support them 
in their projects. And as for then* foundering in their 
schemes, that is quite impossible : they will defy the cun- 
ningest sharper to cheat them ; and they know perfect^ well 
the vicious temptaticms which they ought to shun* Just let 
them alone, and give them a fiur field, and they will show 
what can be done. All mankind have been wron^ from 
the beginning of the world, audit is they who will now put 
them right. 

Such is the nature of those vague notions which more 
or less affect the conduct of most young men ehtering upon 
a scene of active exertion, in which they are left to pursue 
the courses they choose to follow. It may be remarked, 
that at no period of life are peo|^e more averse from advice* 
tl|^ when they are thus let loose from the reetrakMs c^boy* 
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hood. To the admonitions of guardians, friends, or fathers, 
they listen with apathy, and turn away without being con- 
vinced. To the anxiously proffered advice c^an aged parent, 
they most likely reply, " Well, father, that is all very true 
you say ; but the world.is now greatly changed since your 
young days, and the same measures wiil no longer succeed. 
There are ways of doing things now-a-days that you have 
no proper idea of; and just give me a trial, and I will soon 
astonish you with my skill and management." Of course, 
the old man withdraws his fatherly cares from the ingeni- 
ous youth — ^perht^ only thinking of him a&erwards as in 
a certain sense lost, or only brought to a painful knowledge 
. of his existence by the calls privately made upon him for 
pecuniary subsidies. 

To whatever d^ee of lofliness the pretensions of the 
young map may have aspired, it is not long before he begins 
to suspect that the world is neither so silly nor so easily 
prQfj^d upon to second his views as he imagined. Pre- 
sui4fe upon his innate knowledge of mankind, in all their 
variou« classes, he affects an excess of liberality itk his deal- 
ings. He enters into acquaintanceship with any body, pro- 
vided they have but a genteel look ; implicitly gives credit 
when it is sought for ; does not heed lending a few pounds 
when craved with a confidential air; and even becomes 
.security for several of his dearest friends. It is generally 
seen that he also reckons with an amazing degree of con- 
fidence on the effects of his personal appearance. Every 
thing about him is to attract universal admiration : The 
elegant contour of his hair ; his handsomely made coat ; 
the peculiarly genteel colour of his gloves ; the graceful 
drobp in the chain of his watch, which hangs round his 
neck in the most approved fashion — are all, in his estima- 
tion, to be at once productive of envy among his competi- 
tors, and the cause of the deepest admiration and love 
among all the young ladies wha have the happiness or 
misery to behold him. The wise and accomplished young 
xaan ^rther prides himself on his speculations in businei||. 
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He tries to cany on trade by a sort of slight-of-hand, or 
by being up to every thing. Yet, somehow, he finds all 
will not do. His friends turn out unsubstantial visions : 
his elegant appearance fails entirely in gaining him either 
credit or respect : his means vanish in schemes which are 
proved to be unutterably ridiculous; and he at length 
makes the notable discovery, that other people are just as 
wise and as clever as himself. Thus, every succeeding 
year of his life, the young man thinks less and less of his 
own abilities, or power of swaying the world to his wishes. 
He learns, by dreary experience, that, afler all, dullness 
with prudence gets on much better than activity and heed- 
lessness. * Above all, he finds that there is no possibility 
of attaining any great and profitable end without accommo- 
dating himself to a thousand petty circumstances that oc* 
cur-^without ministering to the prejudices orprepttssessions 
of others— without submitting, perhaps, to many supposed 
contumelies and neglects — ^without manAilly breastiiy fivery 
succeeding wave of adversity that threatens to swalloilfiim 
up. 

So common is the fallacy of self-sufficient cleverness 
among the youthful, and the corresponding disregard of 
advice from the aged, that it would almost appear as if our 
race were, in this manner, by a provision of nature, doomed 
to be retarded in its advancement towards perfection. If 
each generation were to start with the full advantage of 
the experience of the one which preceded it, it is impos- 
sible to conceive the height of prosperity and happiness at 
which mankind would have already arrived. But it seems 
to be nearly as difficult to endow with the w»dom of three- 
score the youth of ^ve and twenty, as it is to train the • 
muscles of a child of six years old to the energy and endur- 
ance of a full-grown man. As the body acquires strength 
in a regular gradation, so the mind also attaias improve- 
ment by degrees. Nevertheless, we do not despond over 
the case of those who naturally repel admonition from their 
pvdecessors. There is at least ono form in which gpodl 
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couneil presents itsdf without any drcnmstance which 
predisposes men to despise it, and that is, the writings 
which the industry and learning of ages have now largely 
accumulated, and which the art of printii^ b daily extend- 
ing. It is from the reiterated efforts of the press that we 
are principally to look for mdioration in the tempers and 
in the behaviour of the pec^le. In proportion as the 
^oung indulge in judidoua reading, they will learn to 're- 
flect soundly — to see the absurdity of closing their under- 
standings against the deductions drawn from familiar ex- 
amples of ruin produced by self-conceit and impassioned 
heedlessness. They will thus, to a certain degree, acquire 
that which wiU stand them in the stead of experience in 
l}fe..4i dependence on the experience of those who have 
gone before th^m. In the same measure, by being made 
extensivdgr acquainted with the alnHties of others — the 
cleverness of thdr predecessors as well as of their neigh- 
boiurs — they will pro&ably be led to think much less of 
thehr own acquirements, and to put consideraUy less value 
on th^ own capabilities of action. 

Occasionally we see young men who are less headstrong 
at the outset than those we have pmnted out. A few 
seem to step at (»kce, as it were, into the sagacity of the 
aged, and it is always seen that they prosper in proportion 
as their conduct is regulated by the admonitions of pru« 
denoe. The success of these entrants on the stage of 
human life is found to have depended {principally on the 
due regulation of their passions-lfor in this mainly lies the 
secret of advancement in society. They engage in their 
occupations with coolness and deliberation, warily lying in 
. wait for opportunities of well-doing, and taking advantage 
of those false steps which precipitate others from the emi- 
nence th^ have partially gained. While the greater pro- 
portion of the young and thoughtless are dropping aside 
out of the ranks, and disappearing, and the aged are natu- 
rally Ming away fh>m amongst them, they are steadily 
yirsiiing tbar way, shutting their eyes and their e«rs 
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i^ainit th« tariout aUt^ements that besat tham^^^ainit 
tha pratanded ftiaintehips of the vicious or the sm^ly con- 
tamptible-'^igiintt, pMhapa, the tuirbulance of their own 
appetites and pa88ions^.>aiid so, by tha time they have 
reached a mature manhood, they are already in the pos- 
session of those comforts and that honourable station that 
are the reward of vhtue. 



HOUSE-MONEY. 

The surprise with which Goldsmith's club learns that the 
reckoning is drunk out, will be firesh in the memory of al- 
most all our readers. *' Drunk out !" cried they all ; '* im- 
possible !" The landlord they thought must be mistaken ; 
or he must be cheating them $ or there must have been a 
sudden rise in the price of liquors ; or there must be some 
other mystery in the case, to account lor so sudden an 
evanishment of all the sixpences <n^ally deposited to 
4eftsy the charges of their festivity. And yet the landlord 
was correct and honest ; liquor was as it had been, and 
there was no mystery in the matter, but, simply, that 
people drink a great deal fkster, when a few meet together, 
than they are apt to imagine. So it is with that wonderful 
thing called '* house-money ;" a thing that *' mocks mar- 
ried men," if ever any thing mocked them ; a thing of the 
most illusory and unascertainable character ; a thing bot- 
tomless ; an abyss. House^money, in the general accepta- 
tion of the WOTd, is that sum which men in the middle 
ranks of Mb are accustomed to disburse weekly or monthly 
for the discharge of their household expenses during an en- 
suing space of time, and which is generally administered 
by the sage head and fair hands of the individual called the 
Lady of the House. A husband may have paid this sum 
for twenty or thirty years— 4br it must be paid— and yet 
the thing will be as great a mystery to him at the end as 
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«t the beginning. It goes away from his hands, Hke the 
arrow of the Arabian prince, which was carried on and on 
by genii, and never was found again on earth : it passes 
from him, and he sees it no more : on Saturday he looked, 
and it was there, snug in the bottom of his pocket ; but 
on Monday, when he looked again, the place knew it not ; 
it had vanished for ever. What is the strangest thing of 
all, he never becomes in the least degree reconciled to the 
wonder. Instead of tamely sitting down, and saying to 
liimself, '* Well, I fairly give up the question of house- 
money ; it is a mystery beyond me, and I only misspend 
time in thinking of it," he is perpetually starting up, dur- 
ing the course of some half century of married life, with 
the vain inquiry, ** But, my dear, where does all that 
money go? Ton my honour, I don't understand how 
so much should be required to keep our small family. 
Are you satisfied yourself that all is quite right ; that there 
is no buttery-spirit secretly devouring our substance,* no 
strange error in your reckonings, no unheard-c^ over- 
charges in those passbooks that I see fl3dng about like evil 
spirits ? I really wish you would see sSier it." Mrs Bal- 
derstone, who has had the same questions asked of her once 
every month for the last ten, twenty, thirty, xw forty years, 
immediately takes fire at what she conceives to be an in- 
direct charge against her housekeeping, and op^os thus : 
** I really wonder, Mr Balderstone, that you will always 
be thus accusing me of extravagance. How often have I 
assured you that I am just as economical as I possibly can 
be ? In fact, it is wonderful how I can make the money 
go so far as I do ; and if it were not that I am so exceuivdtf 
careful^ it would be quite impossible. You can have no 
idea of the number of tilings required for a house, and 



• A lupentitloii of our ftoreflithen, which repre ie n te d a gluttonous fiend 
as haunting lardeis, and fattening himself up, without, in general, being 
visible to mortal eyes. Sir Walter Seott somewhere tells a story of a buttery- 
spirit surpriied at its morning meal in the pantry of an innkeeper. 
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liow they mount up eren in a weekly account. There^ 
tea and sugar, butcher-meat and bread — tremendous ar- 
ticles ! We consume no fewer than nine quarter loaves 
a^week. [H^re Mr Balderstone raises his eye-brows in 
perfect astonishment.] And then there is beer and por- 
ter, and wines and spirits — all to be had, for you know 
you won't do without something of the kind every night. 
[Here the gentleman winces a little.] And coal — the 
single article of coal is dreadful." ** Only in winter," inter- 
jects Mr Balderstone, glad to get a little flaw in his wife's 
argument. ** Yes," resumes she ; ** but if I were not to 
lay by in summer, I never could stand the expense of this 
article in winter." 

** Sdll," says Mr Balderstone, doggery, " I cannot see 
how all these articles, even allowing the great quantity we 
use, and thdr high prices, should require such a very large 
sum as that which you get from me weekly, under the de- 
nomination of house-money." 

"But do you think these are all? I wish they were. 
It is the little things that mount up — things that you have 
no idea of at all, but which, nevertheless, are as indispen- 
sable as any of the larger articles. If you only knew what 
a vast quantity of these we require, you would never call 
in question the way I lay out my money. There's soap, 
for instance, if that can be called a little article. We do 
not use less than two pounds every week of even the com- 
monest kind. And there's pearl ashes — I lay out three- 
pence every fortnight on that article — even although we 
have to give out most of our washing ; for you know you 
won't let me have that additional servant I have been so 
long wanting, and of course we can't get every thing of that 
kind done at home. [Another dreadful wince on the part 
of the gentleman.]^ And there's such a sum every week 
for vegetables — things / don't care for, but you know you 
won't want them, and of course they are to be got. And 
pepper, and vinegar, and pickles, and salt — a shilling a 
month for salt alone. In iact, it is quite endless, and my 
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hand is never out of my pocket horn one wedc's end to 
the other. You can't tfaiak"--.-^ 

** Yet still," interrupts Mr Balderstone (for there is no 
convincing him of a truth so abstract), ** big things, and 
little things, and all kinds of thmgs considered, still I won- 
der how so much money should be requisite. For my own 
part, I eat very temperately ; my glass of pnnch at night 
is my only indulgence. You cat and drink still more spar- 
ingly. We keep very little company^-only a fow friends 
now and then. Our family, too, is small, and children do 
with very plain food, poor things !" 

*' Yes, yes," strikes in Mrs Baldaestone in her turn, *' all 
very true ; but if you only knew how much these little 
creatures devour I They eat everlastin^y, and a quartern 
loaf is nothing to them. There's Httle William-^he takes 
five regular meals in the day, besides crusts in the in- 
tervals, and still you would think he is never satisfied. 
The dear pets have to grow off it : ah, you smrely would not 
grudge your darlings their food [tins, as the musicians say, 
con exprexzione] ; and, now I think of it, what sums I have 
to pay every now and then for articles of clothing to them ! 
To be sure, we run an account for the principal things. 
But, then, there is such a quantity of trifles besides, all of 
which I have to buy out of my money. Flannel shifts, 
stockings, tapes, thread for mending, and a thoutand little 
things, that I never think of troubling you about. If I were 
to be strict, as I cugfd to be, I would have payment for all 
these items besides ; but I am so anxious to be economictd, 
that 1 have never yet said a word about it. This, it 
appears, is all the thanks I am to get. Really, Mr Balder- 
stone, these suspicious inquiries of yows are very ungener- 
ous." 

The altercation now ceases. Mrs Baklerstone's elo- 
quent explanations have not left her husband a single leg to 
stand upon ; yet he is only silent, from despair of nudcing 
any thing <^ the discussion. He remains as wooderstruck 
as ever as to the nature and application of house-money; 
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and some three months after, when the recolkction of the 
debate is a little worn out, up perks the eternal subject 
once more, and all the same explanations are elicited from 
the lady, rendering the darkness only deeper, and the mys- 
tery only a little more profound. Mr and Mrs Balder- 
stone perhaps live together fiAy-five years and eight montlis, 
when at length the gentleman dies at a very advanced age, 
fuA of all kinds of knowlec^ and information — perhaps 
highly distinguished for his proficiency in several branches 
of science — but with r^ard to house-money, quite as igno- 
rant, and fretful, and suspicious, as he was in the first year 
of his connubial condition. 



PEEPS FROM A WINDOW. 

When I was a student at the CoDege of Edinburgh, I oc- 
cupied an apartment in the southern division of the city, 
where many individuals in the same circumstances with 
myself, and many families in the lower walks of life, are 
accustomed to reside. My accommodations were humble, 
but they were suited to my fortune ; and, with the world 
opening and brightening before me, I did not then much 
regard the want of those comforts which are afterwards 
found so necessary. Nor was the place without some real 
charms. From my window I ccHnmanded a view of one 
of the most august natural scenes any where to be met 
with — the rocky front of Salisbury Crags, at the bottom of 
which reposed a deserted palace, the seat of the most en- 
deared historical recollections, and beside which I have 
often walked for hours with inexpressible pleasure, as if 
to be merely beneath the walls of Holyrood were the en- 
joyment of a romance. .Then, on the fair spring evenings, 
when I could sit with my window open, it was delightful 
to hear the troops of little girls playing at their metrical 
games in some of the neighbouring courts, sent out by the 
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first burst of the fair weather, like so many ephemera, to 
enjoy a brief sport in what is always so precious a thing in 
the midst of a large city, the open air, and causing the 
lofty walls around them to resound with their sweet voices, 
as they lilted up ** Janet Jo,** or t]ie Merrymatanzie, or 
" We are three brethren come from Spain,** which last I 
have always deemed to be the final puerilised form of Stfne 
antique Ud, that once was sung in hall before the noble ahd 
the fair.* 

* The r«ader, we make almost sure, will be pleased with 
the yersM of this operatic game, which we will here write dowa 
from recollection. In the first place, one range of girls take 
their station at a wall, while another, twining their arms to* 
getber behind their backs, commence moving backwards and 
£9f wards to the measure of the music, as they sing : 

f We are three brethren come from Spain, 
All in French garlands ; 
We are come to court your daughter Jean« 
And adieu to you, my darlings. 

This is sung to a very pretty air in advancing, and, at the 
conclusion, the little row retreat at the same measured pace, 
while the wall-stationed party sing : 

Our daughter Jean she is too young, 

All in French garlands ; 
She cannot bide your flattering tongue, 
^ So adieu to you, my darlings. 

The moreable party utm again advance, singing : 

Be she young, or be she old. 

All in French garlands ; 
It's for a bride she must he sold, 

So adieu to you, my darlings. 

The mother still refuses her consent— 

A bride, a bride she shall not be, 

All in French garlands. 
Till she go through this world with me. 

So adieu to you, my darlings.'' 

There is here a hiatus or gap in our recollection ; but after 
the reply of the lovers, the maternal party relent in the fol- 
lowing romaatio terms : 



% 
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. In the course of one particular winter^ I Ibund a strange 
nod hardly proper source of amusement for occasional lei- 
sure minutes, in inspecting the proceedings of a family, 
whose windows, oyiug to an angldarityin two streets, ap- 
proached neiy to mii^, and whose rooms I could survey 
from my own ^mewhat elerated situation, without their 
beiijig &hle to see mine, or likely to ohserve what I was 
abmiU Had the case been an ordinary one, I do not think 
I wou]4 have spent a minute on such a business as this *, 
but there was nnmnAing in the family which, little as I 
saw of it, very speedny interested me. The man seemed 
merely a common artizan — I should not wonder that he 
belonged to that trade which mankind have so foolishly 
agreed to laugh at, the tailors ; or perhaps he was a shoe- 
maker. No matter. It was evident, from the hours he 



Come back, come back, you courteous knigbt, 

All in French garlands ; 
Clear up your spurs, and make tbem bright, 
And adieu to you, my darlings. 
We are again at a loss for what the lover says ; but the sta- 
tionary row proceed to offer a choice of their daughters, ia 
the following elegant terms : 

Smell my lilies, smell my roses. 

All in Frendi garlands ; 
Which of my maidens do ye chose ? 
And adieu to you, my darlings. 
The lover now becomes fastidious in proportion to the con- 
cessions of the opposite party, and affects to scruple about the 
bodily sanity of the young ladies : 

Are all your daughters safe and sound ? 

All in French garlands. 
Are all your daughters safe and sound ? ' ^ 

And adieu to you, my darlings. 
But it would appear he is quite assured by the answer, and 
marries the daughter Jean accordingly— who has 
In every pocket a thousand pound, 

AlUn French garlands ; 
On every finger a gay gold rinfr. 
And aidieu to you, my darlings. 
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kept* that he was a man who won weekly wages at some 
orduuiry employment. His wife was a neat, decent-look- 
ing woman, apparently from the country; and they had 
one lovely infimt, which eren the contned air 6f the city 
had not deprived of its radiant cheeks and avany smiles. 
It was delightful to observe the honest artizan, whenever 
he came home, immediately get hold of his darling chjfd, 
and coax and prattle with it on his knee. IOb habits 
seemed all to be of a laudable and even iatere8tin^Piescri|h 
tion. It was evident he spent none his leisuM i!me any 
where but in the society — and what More fitting? — of his 
wife and infant. On the outside of Hfa windows, which 
had a pretty clear exposure to the south, he had boxes 
containing a small mimic garden, and he was frequently 
engaged in dressing these little spots and training the 
flowers, as if, in so doing, he found there was still a link 
between himself and physical nature. He had also a black- 
Wrd, which hung in a cage on the outside, and in the even- 
ings made all the neighbourhood vocal with ** Over the 
water to Charlie." These things were but trivial fragments 
of the country, its scenes and sounds ; but they were all, 
I doubt not, that could be had in the present state of his 
circumstances ; and to a mind of any reach of idea, they 
would always be sufficient to awaken associations of the 
more extensive ranges of natural objects, to which he had 
been perhaps accustomed in other years, and which he 
looked back to with the ceaseless regret of a city-banished 
lover of nature. He had also a German flute, which on 
some evenings he would play at an open window ; and I 
am free to confess that I have rarely since been so truly 
touched by any music. His favourite tunes were the 
simple pastoral melodies of Scotland — Tweedside, Cowden- 
knowes, the Bush aboon Traquair, and so forth — all of 
which had no less the charm of association to me than 
they could have to the performer, for I too was an exile 
from the scenes which those airs so effectually consecrate 
in the hearts of all connected with them. What was 
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not the least pleating trait of this eTidently amiable and 
weU-prindpled man, was» that, at a certain hour, he in- 
variably opened a large Bible on his table, and appeared to 
give himself and hi* household up for a time to religious 
meditation.' There was altogether in this man exactly 
that range of tastes and habits which so frequently adorn 
humble life in the rural districts of Scotland, but which 
are unfortunately found so much more rarely amidst the 
hme mits^' of a city population.*^ I was so pleased 

* Private wonhip was formerly an almost universal prac- 
tice in Scotland, in dties as well as in the oountrv. In the 
ibrmer it is now hardly known, while in the rural districts, 
where national habits of all kinds, good and bad, are snre to 
be longest retained, it is rapidly going out of fashion. Every 
body will recollect the beautiful description of the ceremony 
in Bams*s Cettar's Saturday Night ; yet, beautiful as that de- 
scription is, I question if il possesses a charm superior to a 
little anecdote, which has been related to me by a lady, re- 
specting the performance of this domestic solemnity in one of 
tiie meanest suburbs of this large city. In this lady's younger 
days, her family used to pay some attentions to a very old and 
very poor couple, who med in a back court at Fountain- 
bridge, and whose means of subsistence were of the humblest 
and most precarious kind. They kept two or three hens, 
whose em, sold in the market, procured for them the only 
money uey ever at any Ume saw. Then Janet could occa- 
sionally make herself useful among her poor neighbours, and 
from them, as well as from some persons fn better condition, 
with whom she kept up an acquaintance, would occasicmally 
procure small supplies of victuals. For many years towards 
the close of her life, this poor woman was quite blind ; never- 
theless, it was curious to see her still continuing to patch her 
husband's clothes — which, on inquiry, she said she did " by 
rule o' thoom" — and also to perform little servile offices for 
the gaining of a livelihood. Every night, old John performed 
what he called family worship, raising, with his thin tremu- 
Ions voice, a psalm, which even the addition of Janet's shrill 
treble could hardly render audible in the back court into 
which their windows looked. The most touching thing of 
all was, that, a^iter Janet's death, John still kept up his ens- 
tom ; and, according to our informant, hardly any thing could 
have been more interesting than to listen for a moment in 
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with the man — ^his modest frugal household, his fonduess 
for his child» his music, his gardening, and his sobriety — 
that, from an idle and impertinent gazer, I became mehtally 
his zealous friend, and there was nothing in my power I 
would not have done to testify that friendship. 

A deep gloom at length came over my happy picture. 
My worthy firiend, I saw, had become ill. His infant was 
no more dandled on his knee at the window. His flute 
was no more heard in the court. The blackbird vss tak^n 
in, and silended in some manner. His windows were 
deeply screened, and I could see no more. For a consi- 
derable time this continued, till, getting somewhat anxious, 
I requested my landlady, decent Mrs Nichol, to make some 
inquiries among the neighbours respecting my unknown 
friend. I learned that he had been seized by a lingering 
and dangerous distemper, which prevented hii»firom work- 
ing any, and was likely to be attended with great embar- 
rassment in more ways than one. Mrs Nichol amply con- 
firmed the good impression I had taken of the man. He 
was an active and sober tradesman, and a perfect examine 
in the neighbourhood, though no one could be fiurther 
than he from all interference with those around him. By 
and bye he became a little better, as it was thought, and 
began to appear, in the habiliments of a sick chamber, at 
the window, where I saw him smiling upon the infant which 
smile(ji upon his knee, but evidently unable to give it the 
customary sporf. Sometimes he would have the Bible 
open on the table, and his wife sitting fondly and reverin^y 
at his feet ; a group to my feelings the most lovely, the 
most tender and melancholy — ^melancholy yet pleasing — 
that I thought I had ever seen. It was truly astonishing 
what a poor man could be — how amiable and noble a be- 
ing ! — how near, I might almost say, to the angehc ! The 



passing to the solitary devotions of this widowed, helpIesA, 
and abject creature, whose thready notes seemed the laet ex- 
piriog sighs of attenuated humanity. 
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grosser elements of life seemed here refined away ; and this 
humhle and distressed tradesman shone out in my eyes as 
something far above even the more elevated classes of his 
fellow-mortak. 

The end of the college session toon after arrived, when 
I had to return to my native home at a considerable dis- 
tance in ■ ■■ s hire. I could not leave my lodgings without 
a feeling of deep anxiety respecting this excellent family, 
for the life of the sick man was declared to be in great dan- 
ger ; and ere long, I reflected, the virtues of tl^ humble 
scene may be swept from their place, and be beard of no 
more. The interest I took in the sTck man and his con- 
cem& would have been declared by many persons to be a 
mere freak of fancy ; but I woiuld ^n hope that it was 
only the knpression wliich goodnest is naturally calculated 
to make upon a heart of the medium correctness of feeling, 
when truly studied aod observed. 

During the ensuing summer, though deeply engaged with 
my books, and diverted by other oi:jects and amusements, 
I cast many a thot^ht of kindness back to the amiable 
household in Edinburgh, but had no opportunity of learn- 
ing the fate of its master. It was therefore with a burst 
of joyful feding, such as has attended few events in my 
life, that, in returning in November to my wonted lodgmgs, 
and hurrying to take a survey of my tradesman's windows, 
I saw him sitting, as after dinner, dandling his child with 
the same glee a»befbre his iflness, while his infe was bust- 
ling guly about her domestic duties, and the blackbird at 
the window was whistling ** Over the water to Charlie" as 
vociferously as ever. 
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SMALL AFFAIRS. 

We learn, by common experience and observation, that 
life does not consist of a repetition of great or apparently- 
important actions, but of duties generally of the most trifling 
nature. The young, in entering upon a scene of active 
exertion, miscalculate seriously when they suppose that 
they will be called upon to distinguish themselves by some 
glorious deed, or to gain celebrity by a series of great and 
difficult actions, before they receive the approbation of 
their fellows, and come into the enjo3rment of an honour- 
able and luxurious repose. There are comparatively^few 
whose fate leads them into enterprises of such a descrip- 
tion. By far the greater proportion of persons move in a' 
sphere of life in which they are called on to perform the 
simplest and the easiest duties. Life consists of a round of 
minute trifling actions, unworthy of notice in a biography, 
and in general no way interesting even to the actors them- 
selves. A man rises in the morning and dresses liimself ; 
he breakfasts, dines, and perhaps sups ; he then sleeps, 
and in due time rises again, and again goes through the 
same dull routine. As for his fore and afternoons, he fills 
them up by attending, to his business, whatever it is ; and 
in the intervals of leisure recreates himself in the bosom of 
his family. And so his life is spent, from, probably, his 
thirtieth year, till the close of his existence. 

But although most men thus pass away their time, and 
are rarely obliged to put forth any v^ry extraordinary eflbrt 
either for subsistence or applause, they are necessitated to 
pay a pretty close attention to that on which they are or- 
dinarily employed. In this consists one of the great secrets 
of worldly success. Once in twenty years, or so, we hear 
of an individual who is crowned with honour and loaded 
with wealth, by making a dash — by some bold enterprise, 
carried to a fortunate conclusion. But these are excep- 
tions—4hey afibrd no rule for general guidance. On mak- 
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ing our choice of a profession — and it does not seem of the 
last consequence what the profession is — or in engaging in 
any piece of business whatsoever, the trick of success, as 
we have just said, lies in pursuing it with such a scrupulous 
attention to trifling details, that harldly any thing is suffered 
to escape notice. 

While we believe few men will exactly contest the pro- 
priety of attending to the trifling duties of life, most men 
will differ as to the exact degree to which the attention 
should be ultimately carried. Every one stops short at a 
stage regulated by his personal feelikgs or convenience. 
Now, we can safely say, from all that has ever come un- 
der our own observation, that far more — ay, a thousand 
times more — err, from paying too little than too mnth at- 
tention in this respect. Many imagine that they are suffi- 
dently attentive to their interests, if they only heed the 
great things, and let the little alone, which they believe will 
take care of themselves. They think and think about some 
grand speculations they will by and bye enter into, or what 
astonishing feats they will perform next spring, or what 
efforts they will make when some particular law is abro- 
gated^ to allow them to carry on some particular branch of 
trade ; and so they spend an immense deal of time in theo- 
rising, while in the interval they are forgetting the main 
ch^ce ; that is, they are giving up attention to their pre- 
sent occupation, which is falling into decay for lack of 
supervision. 

' Oh I I cannot be troubled doing this or that — or going 
to such a place — or what signifies it that I am not at my 
place of business for an hour — an hour is neither here nor 
there-^hose I have employed can do all that is wanted — 
it wouSnbe a hard case, indeed, if I were to be a drudge 
all my days. With this species of fond indulgence, men 
treat fortune as if it were to be always at their beck — as if 
the world would st^d stiH till they found it convenient to 
move forward. It is a fkllacy of many young, and of some 
middle-aged persons, to suppose that protracted evening^ 
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amusemeBta are aUowable, seeing thai they da net iiitei# 
fere with buskiesg hours. 1£ they reafly did not encroach 
on the time shotted toexertion, there might be little to say 
on the contraiy. But that they do soy most be obvious to 
afl except those whose self-indulgence has exposed them 
to the delusion. No man who squanders his spirit and 
energies in nightly debauch can possibly re^dress himself 
to the business of the world next day with the aeane power 
as if he had retired to rest at the proper hour, after a mo- 
derate recreation. If be takes his usual quand^ of sle^ 
he is belated ; if not, he comes to his labours with but 
a part of himsel£ Nor is tlus all : systematic indulgences 
of this kindcannotbe carried on without arrangements, and 
saunteringS) and meetings with boon companions during the 
day, all of wluch divert the attention of an individual from 
that which most truly concerns him. And what is the 
Tesvh of a halHtual peactice of this kind ? — a dislike of aU 
steady employment, a fiulure of the powers <^ application, 
aQ impaired constitution, deranged circumstances, ruin, and 
death. A prudent man knows that a proper spending of 
the time of relaxation ia as necessary to success as is the 
^ proper spending of the hours of business. 

Innttmerable instances are at present in our recollec- 
tion, of younEg men in business losii^ great advantages by 
taking small things too easily. Although possessed of 
a considerable amount of capital, good connections, good 
education, and good abilities, they allowed the possilHlities 
of success in great things to engross so much c^ their no- 
tice, that tliey were heedless of the minutise (^ ordinary 
afturs, as well as of the value of theit hours of rdaxation, 
and therefore lost themselves in a maze of difficultioL ff he 
time tiiey were (banning their wonder&l projejlj^ and 
amusing themselves, and leaving their trifiing duties to be 
performed by dependents, others were improving their con- 
(titioa by the closest and most effectual exertions, by seeing 
almost every detail executed under their immediate inspec- 
tion» so that in the end they outstripped those who com- 
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llenced onder much more adrantageous circumstances, and 
had at first far higher promises of well-doing. 

One of the silly reasons whkh young men sconetimes 
give for not being more extensively acquainted with the 
detafls of not only their own pro£e»siosi, but the general 
business of life, is, that it would be low to stoop to make 
themselTes masters of such minntisp. This dread of doing 
what is thought to be low is a sad barrier in the way to 
wealth and respectability. The lives of most men who 
have distinguished themselves either in military or civil 
professions, abound in instructive examples of what may 
be accomplished by attention to the lesser details of any 
species of occupation ; and we frequently find, that the 
greater the cMaikyto which a man has attained, the 
closer has been his observation of the miBor duties of his 
profession. It is told that Bonaparte considered no de- 
tail too low fer las inflection, and nothing too trifling to 
be unworthy of notice. The Duke of WellingtoQ acted 
upon the same principle in his canipugns : one da^, en- 
quiring of aa <^cer about some minute detaSs regarding 
tiie eqpiipage of the troops, the officer replied, " that he 
did not consider the knowledge of such things within his 
province.'* " Not within ywa proTince I" exclaimed the 
doke ; ** why, sir, I know the number of nails in every sol- 
dier's shoe,'** 

The amooat of valuable ioformadon, on all kinds of 
subjects, with which many individuals hiive it in their 
power to store their minds, and which by incidental cir- 
cumstances may be brought to bear on some useful object, 
merely by attending to things apparently trifling— by con- 
sii»ri|^ no source of information too low, provided it be 
an hoiourable one, b alt(^ther astonishing. The time 
that most people are consuming in indolence, or with a 
disMgiird of the minute of general occupation, others, 

• This anecdote is given by Dr WArdrop, of London, in his excellent Lec« 
tures on Siuiery. 
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who are aware of the value of knowledge, are assiduou^ 
picking it up wherever it is to be found, and carefully ap- 
plying it wherever it is discovered to be useful. By this 
means a man becomes impregnable at all points ; he is able 
to say something on all subjects ; he obtains the reputation 
of a man of intelligence ; and his force of character, as well 
as his known application, lead him to offices of distinctioB 
and respectable opulence. 



BEGINNINGS. 

The number of people who have the ambition of attempt- 
ing literary composition is one of the remarkable features of 
this age. There is hardly a well-educated person who has 
not, some night or other in the course of his life, after read- 
ing a captivating article in his favourite periodical, sat down 
with paper, pens, and ink before him, resolved to write 
something in the same manner, upon a subject which, to 
dse his own phrase, has long been in his head. In general, 
however, the result of these attempts is only a heap of 
blotted and interlineated scraps, iq)on which, if you could 
gather them up and piece them together, you would find 
from thirty to forty initiatory sentences, and not so much 
as an attempt at a second one. The difficulty with these 
inexperienced gentlemen is how to begin — how to get lan- 
guage of sufficient emphasis to excite attention at first, and 
to be worthy of the mighty subject that is to follow. Ac- 
cordingly, after spending a whole evening and half a quire 
of paper, and cutting down seven good quills in pure apny 
of spirit, they rise from their unfinished, uncomfiripiced 
task, wondering what magic there can be in literary labour, 
and resolved to remain members of the reading pubUc all the 
rest of their days. • 

The writer of the present little essay, at an early period 
of life, experienced all this difficulty in cojpmencinghis com- 
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|K)skions ; and if he had not been endowed with a rather 
uncommon share of perseverance, he would never have to 
this day written a second sentence. After toiling a long time 
in vain, I discovered [the reader must allow him to use the 
first person] a plan for obviating the difficulty, which, though 
I do not now practise it, was of service to me at the time, and 
may be so to others also. I adopted the project of making 
cny opening clauses first — ^to strike the key-note, as it were 
— and then proceeding with my composition, just as reason 
should direct or &ncy dictate. There was more rationality 
in this than some people may suppose. We are all more 
or less creatures of impulse ; and it depends very much 
upon the way we begin any thing— the spending of the 
day, for instance — ^how we are to follow it out My open- 
ing clauses were generally recollected from some book of 
«8says formerly read ; and it was amazing how cleverly my 
ideas ran, after these were once fairly set down on paper, 
and how suitable all the rest of the article was to the com- 
mencement, both in matter and in manner. When I be- 
gan, for instance, with, ** It was the remark of an ancient 
Oreek philosopher," the essay was sure to turn out vefy 
abstract and metaphysical, something like a paper in the 
Rambler. If my first line happened to be, '* In the morn- 
ing of life, when passion assumes the empire of our rea- 
son," then the article was sure to be a solemn preaching 
upon the absurdity of permitting love and all that kind of 
thing to beset us so dreadfully in youth. Sometimes I would 
open with, ** It was a dark night in December, and the 
winds rattled Uux>ugh the deserted corridors:" then, of 
course, the work turned out a story in the Ratcli^Te style, 
emided a Romance oUhe Danube, the Rhine, or the Po, 
ss the case might be. Perhaps I Vould set out with, 
^ It is now three-and-twenty years since a farmer in the 
county of Norfolk, on going forth one morning to his fields, 
found a child suspended in its cradle at his door, with a 
paper {Hnned to its breast," kc. ; in which case, the resul| 
was sure to he a novel in the manner of Anne of 
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Swaasca ; that if to tay, io fire thin Tohimes, piiMMieA 
bj the Messn Nftwaian and Conpanjr, at dTo-and-twenty 
shilMngB. Oecationallf, the thing weuld go off thus: 
•* ETerj one who has been in Paris nunt recoHect a ttieet 
leading from the Pont Neuf ;" which generaUy answered 
Ibf an article In one of the Annuals. I have somethMs 
dashed off as follows : •• Of all the snbyeots which hsre 
interested nuuddnd for a eentury past, there is none which 
has more daims upon our attention than".«P.8tich and such 
a thing— no maitter what it was-Ut was alwajs sure to be 
shown up, in the approved manner of mj contemponriet, 
as the most important thing on earth. Or it night be*-*- 
** There is haidly any modem writer in^ has done more 
service to the cause of truth and morali^ tfaaa".^.8o and 
so — no matter who — he did weft enoog^ for the time* 
Among other styles which I attempted, was the ptump^in 
style, thus i *** Death and destruction !' said the ma|or« one 
morning as he descended into the breakfast parlour, where 
the famfly had already assemUed, and was piioeeedingto 
the morning meal." This, of course, turned out a randem 
Shandean sketch. Other beginnings I shiA here set down 
in the manner of a list of proverbs, without tnocibling the 
reader with a specification of wiMt kind of thing each led 
to — a matter iiiileh he wfll himself be aUe to hnaguie as 
accurately as I oould pretend to inform him. 

There are fow things in life — ^One day in June.^There 
is no sendment more diffcuk to be understood than-.. What- 
ever may be said by philosophers — In that part of Spain 
which is watered — It is an apothegm as old as the days of 
Solon— When the learned Scadiger was on his deathbeds 
Strange as it may appear — It has iften been remarked— It 
has fiequendy been a matter of complaint— We do not re- 
member of ever having been mose interested than en one 
occasion, when — 

In later times I have discovered ^lat tiie difficulty of 

•commencing an artide lies in the absurd and unnecessary 

effort to have something very fine at the beginning, by way 
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ofiBtrodtiction. A writer of little experience ahn^tfamks 
It indi^>en8able that he should preface what he faaa to say 
with a few general remarka, which, however, so i» from 
creating a favouraUe iaopressioii, or doing any other good, 
general^ serve only to deaden the curioaity and spirit of 
the reader, if he do not Indeed choose the wiser plan of 
passing diem over altogether. The only judicious way of 
beginning an article is to begin at the place where the mat' 
ier in the mind begins, assuming a simple demonstratire 
style, and leaving all cmnment and philosophising to the 
conclusion, when, if the sympathy or attention c^the reader 
shall have been properly engaged, he wiH be di^Msed to 
pause and linger over what has given him so much pleasure, 
and not only read what is added in the way of remark, but 
wifl dwell fondly even upon the printer's name and colophon, 
and finally only lay down the document, when not another 
word remains any where unperused. 



THE MAN WHO SUNG WHEN ASKED. 

Evz&Y body has had occasion to ML annoyed at the an- 
swers usuaUy given in oompaay to a request for a song. 
It seems to have been a pristine feature of human nature, 
that no man could sing when he waa ai^ed*.Jor Horace 
indignantly remarked the fact eighteen iiundred years ago. 
The party either never sings, of, if known to have done so 
at any former period, he is sure to be so ill with a cold, 
that he can upon no account exhibit on the present occa- 
sion. In the words of Madame Corn, be has '* a leetle 
kittlin in de breast, and a leetle horse at de trot." He 
must really be excused to-ni^, &a ; and then he gets up 
a cough with more or less success, by way of a practical 
affidavit of the truth of what he aUeges* So unavoidable, 
appai^ndy, is this wretched affectation, that we have knownp 
a person who, being both able and willing to sii^ privately ' 
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hinted to some one to ask hiin, and who yet, when the re- 
quest was made» set forth all the usual ap<dogies, as if he 
had been startled at the very idea of a vocal exhibition. 

It has always been held as a particular claim upon the 
praise of history, that any individual should, in the preva- 
lence of a monstrous vice, hold forth an example of the 
opposite virtue. Why do we so much extol Ari^ides ? — 
because he was just in the midst of a people who were the 
reverse. Why do we reverence the name of Archbishop 
Leighton ? — because he was moderate when all his bre- 
thren were furious. On this principle, how much must 
we admire any man who, instead of annoying his fellow- 
creatures when asked to sing, by allegations that he can- 
not, was positively anxious to be asked, and no sooner 
heard the request, than, with one preliminary hem, if so 
much, he was off full bound into a omticle I Such a man, 
reader, hat lived — when^ we cannot tell ; but certainly — 

Once in the flight of ages past, 
There lived a man— i 

who sung when he was asked ; of this we can assure you. 
His name was Smith, and he resided, while as yet vouch- 
safed for the adornment of human nature, in the city of 
York. It cannot be very long since Smith hved ; for tra- 
ditions of him are still fresh in the memory of a grateful 
people about that part of the country. He is said to have 
been a smart, neat, little man, somewhat vain about his 
person, and also about his singing, but redeeming every 
findt by that one lustrous virtue, in which be shone pre- 
eminent above his kind, a willingness to sing when he was 
asked. Alas, that such a man should have been mortal, 
or that, in dying, he should have lef^ no copy ! 

Smith's habits were those of a convivial old bachelor ; 

'for though he had been married in early Kfe, he had been 

8o long a widower, that the feelings and tastes of single 

life had all returned upon him. Being quite at ease in his 

circumstances, he thought of nothing but how he might 
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best enjoy life— how he might, with the greatest ease, at- 
tend the greatest possible number of social meetings, drink 
the greatest possible quantity (^punch, and sii^ the greatest 
possible number of songs. He belonged to a vast number 
of clubs and musical associations, not only in York, but 
throughout all the neighbouring country : and he would 
often travel fifty miles, in order to contribute to the attrac- 
tion of a glee festival. Being such a sure card for a song, 
he was invited, moreover, to a vast number of private par- 
ties, insomuch that, one way and another, he scarcely ever 
missed punch and music a single night. To such festive 
assemblages. Smith never went till pretty near supper-time. 
If, when he went, he found any thing like a dance going 
on, he was very apt to turn at the drawing-room door, and 
^o away perhaps to some club, where he would spend an 
hour in singing, and then return in time for supper. If he 
did go in, and endeavour to stay out the dancing, it was 
always evident, from his fidgetty aspect, how earnestly he 
longed to see all this folly over, and the people descending 
to the dining-room. Smith really liked supper. If he 
once saw a party fobbed off with sandwiches up stairs, he 
marked the house with a black cross in his remembrance, 
and would never go back again. At table he always con- 
trived to get himself planted as near the middle as was 
consistent with the likelihood of his escapii^ the business 
of carving. The lady might be anxious to honour him with 
a seat next herself, but this he always modestly evaded. 
Having ^ot himself planted in his favourite place, he would 
look kindly about to the rest, who were still perhaps hesi- 
tating where to alight, and say, ** Pray, gentlemen, take 
your seats; plenty of room." To the actual business of 
supper, he always addressed himself with great earnest-t 
ness. When he ate, like the Irishman sleeping, he **paid 
attention to it." Carving he detested. He thought it took 
up too much time, and was apt to cause his meat to cool. 
As to the quarter of an hour said to be allowed to carvers, 
'* Sir," said he, *< it is all a deception. Though you were 
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to ctrve all the time till the re«t were done, tbey would 
still stare if they saw yxm eating after them. And bow, 
sir, can any man continue to ply his knife and fork, while 
other twenty people, perhi^M, are waiting for something 
else, and wondering how yoa can possibly eat what they 
hare already sat isi ied themselves of? No, sir ; the resdt of 
these disinterested senrioes in behalf of mankind, is, simply, 
that you are compelled to huddle all your operations into 
a half or a third of the time allowed to the company at 
large, and, in short, that you make a bad supper. Sir, all 
these duties ought to be performed by servants.*' Not 
long after the condusicm of supper, and while nobody was 
tht^ng of such a thing, Smith's voice woidd be heard 
suddenly piercing the hum of conversation, his only com- 
mission for such an intrusion consisting in an unheaoxl sen- 
tence, which he mw addressed to him by the lady of the 
house, and which, though it perhaps refinred to something 
quite different, he was pleased to consider as a request for 
a song. A nod was as good as a wink to Sml^ in asking 
for a taste of his vocal powers. 

Our firiend was what is called a good, but not a brilliant 
or perfect singer. He had a stout gendemanly voice, cal- 
culated to be of great service as a bass in a trio or duet, 
but not by any means a fine voice. Nevertheless, he sung 
with so much spirit and appropriate expression, that in 
general his performances were much admired, not to speak 
of the additional approbation which he always secured by 
his being so willing to contribute to the amusement of the 
company. Smith had just one fault, so far as singing was 
concerned. When once he was set a-gotng, there was no 
getting him to stop. When one of his songs was done, it 
would perhaps become the subject of conversation. ** Capi- 
tal song that— first-rate old feUow, Dibdin." <<Tes, sir : 
Ihit did you ever hear his Tom Bowling ? — that is better 
still." And then, without further preface, he would com- 
mence— 

"Here a sheer hulk — '* 
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and 80 forth ; after which, another couU be tagged as slightly 
on to that, and another to that again, tfll you could ahnost 
echo his words, and wish that ** death had brought him 
to.'* South estimated the {^easantnest of a party, and the 
hospitality of the huidlord and hmdhufy, and the worldly 
worth and amiability of the whole company, by the number 
of songs he was asked or permitted to sing. '* A deuced 
nice affair we had last night at Atherton's. I sung two- 
and-twenty of my very best Thought I would have got 
in the twenty-third ; but an old jade in a pink cap broke 
us up between twelve and one, just as I was about to be^ 
gin." It was told of Smith, that he once stuck a song for 
want of the words (a most astonishing occorrence), and 
was so overwhelmed with shame on the occasion, as to 
leave the room abruptly, and rush away home. He had 
walked more than a mile on his way, when he suddenly re- 
collected the missing stanza. Back he turned, crying, '* I 
have it, I have it" On reentering the room, he found 
' the coD^pany just on their feet to depart. ** Stop, stop," he 
cried, in the tone of a man arresting an execution with a 
reprieve; <* stop, here it is!" And, though almost breath- 
less, he immediately resusned the song at the exact point 
where he had left off, with aU the proper gesticulation, 
expreasion, and so forth, as if no hiatus had taken place. 

Indeed, it must be allowed, great as his merit was, that 
singing had at length become & kind of hobby with him. 
He had rushed from the extreme of rekictance to the ex- 
treme of fiicility, and, by the praises of those who are not 
above flattering the foibles of an old man, had become 
dreadfully puffed up about his musical talnnts. He took 
it positively ill, if he were not permitted to sing at least a 
do2en times in an evening; and he has been known to re- 
ike at i^ut the ninth or tenth, muttering, '* confoundedly 
shabby. Then his whob business during the day was to 
go about, calling upon the persons who had heard him sing 
the night before, in order to gather their applauses. ** I 
think I was in good voice last night, eh ?"..-4hus delicately 
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he would bring on the subject. And no sooner had he 
got out of any one person all the praise he thought it likely 
that he could get, than off he whisked to another, whom 
he put through exactly the same process. It is on record 
that he was once standing in the street, in conversation 
with a group of friends, when he suddenly espied a person 
who had heard him sing on the preceding night, riding 
past in a stage-coach, which had just started for Durham. 
** Bless me!" he exclaimed, " there is Han way just off— 
not to be back for a week. Ho, coachman, ho — hilloa — 
hillahoa !" And off he ran in pursuit, as if he had been 
an intending but belated passenger. A porter soon took 
up the case, and ere long the coach was arrested, though 
not till it had advanced about a fifth of a mile along the 
street. Once he saw it stop, he felt safe, and as all philo- 
sophical travellers do, took his own time to overtake it. 
On getting up, he opened the door, and popping in his 
head, ** Eh, Han way," cried he, ** glad to see you before 
you go. Pleasant party last night. I was in excellent 
Toice — wasn't I?" "Charming," aotwered his friend; 
" but aren't you going with us ?" *•* How did you like the 
Heaving of the Lead ?" said Smith, blinking the subject of 
a journey. " Excellent," responded Han way. Here the 
coachman, finding he was not to get a customer, called to 
him with a somewhat uncivil execration, to shut the coach 
door. Hearing the whip cracking. Smith saw there was no 
time to be lost ; so he just mentioned Black-eyed Susan, 
and, shutti^ the door, gazed wistfully at the open window, 
in the almoK desperate hope of an answer. To his in- 
conceivable gs^fication, the face of Hanway appeared 
there for an instant, as the coach was wheeling off; and 
something like ** Beats Incledon" was just caught up from 
the rattle of the departing wheels, by ^ eager i^ocalist, 
who then turned slowly back, his soul wt completely at 
rest on the subject. 

Smith no doubt had Ijis faults — and who wants them ? 
His failings, however, leaned to virtue's side : his eagerness 
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*to shine, and avidity of praise, formed the very source* 
of that transcendant characteristic merit — ^his readiness to 
sing when asked. Strangers, it was observed, were always 
delighted with Smith. They were powerfully struck at 
meeting a man who required no pressing to sing. He 
seemed to them a kind of divinity — something above na- 
ture. If his merits wtre less readily acknowledged by those 
who were frequently in his company, it was solely owing 
to the novelty having been in their case a little worn off*, 
and to the long-estaUished fact that a man is nowhere so 
little a pr<^het as in his own country. Smith now lies in 
York Cathedral, where he so often joined his voice to the 
swelling choir. But no monument records his name, or 
the period when he lived. He is just remembered (and 
what need is there of more?) as **the man who always 

SUNG WHEN ASKED !" 



END OF THE SECOND VOI.UME. 
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